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COMPARATIVE VIEW 


* THE 


FRENCH and ENGLISH Nations 


IN THEIR 


2 MANNERS, POLITICS, AND LITERATURE. 


'INTRODUCTION. 


 IyREVIOUS to this Comparative View, 
P it will be neceſſary to examine the 
Progreſs of literature, and of other 
improvements among the French, and the 
changes thereby effected in their diſpoſi- 

tion and manners. | 
The, French literati diſtinguiſh three 
remarkable epochas in their hiſtory, The 
firſt commences with the opening of the 
| B ſixteenth 
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ſixteenth century, after the revival of 
claſſical learning, and the polite arts in 
Italy; from thence they were brought 
into France under the protection and en- 
couragement of Francis the Firſt, cotem- 
porary with our Henry the Eighth, a 
prince whoſe temper ſympathized, in 
many reſpects, with that of the French 
monarch; in emulation of whom, pro- 
bably, he not only patronized letters, but 
cultivated them himſelf. This æra of 
Francis the Firſt they called e fiecle des ſa- 
vans, the age of learning. 

The ſecond epocha is marked by the 
ſplendid reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
and is eſteemed in France, le fiecle du genie, 
the age of genius. 

The third, which is the preſent, they 
have thought proper to ſtyle /: — du gout, 
the age of taſte, 

A king whoſe whole life was taken up 
with ſo much political and military buſi- 
neſs as that of Francis, could not be ſup- 
poſed to bring matters to any ſettled de- 


gree 
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gree of perfection; and yet, ſo ſedulous 
were his endeavours to introduce the 


Muſes into his kingdom, that he had the 


ſatisfaction of ſeeing an application to the 
ſtudy of ancient authors firmly rooted 
among his ſubjects; many of whom be- 
came, in his time, noted for their profound 
ſkill in Greek and Roman literature. This, 
with ſchool-divinity, and the Ariſtotelian 


philoſophy, together with thoſe eccleſiaſ- 
tical writers ſtyled the fathers, were the 


only branches of knowlege then in 
vogue. | 

This zra, therefore, was fertile in edi- 
tors and commentators, Latin was the 
language employed by the French as well 
as the literati throughout all Europe, dur- 
ing that period, with very few excep- 
tions. 

Few, indeed, of thoſe in France who 
attempted to write in their own, obtained 
any laſting credit by it. Their poets, eſ- 
pecially, were the leaſt happy of any in 


this reſpect; as may be exemplified in 


B 2 Ronſard 
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Ronſard and Dubartas, who, though men 


of wit, ſcience, and genius, wrote in a pe- 
dantic affected ſtyle, that ſoon became ob- 


ſolete and antiquated. ' 

Neither, indeed, have Beze and Marot, 
who tranſlated the Pſalms into French me- 
tre, met with a ſucceſs equal to that of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, who performed 
the ſame taſk much about the ſame time, 
and ſome of whoſe verſions pleaſe even at 


this day. The poetical works of ſeveral 


other of our countrymen in that age are 
ſtill reliſned. This is far from being the 
caſe of any French poet then exiſting, if 
we except a few epigrams of the above 
cited Marot, tolerable enough for what 
the French call naivete, agreeable ſimpli- 
city. | 1 | 
This, likewiſe, is the principal merit 
of moſt of their works in proſe, that made 
their appearance in thoſe times; of the 
Queen of Navarre's Tales, for inſtance, 
and divers other productions of that ſort 
wherein France abounded, 
Charron 
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Charron is more noted for his profound 
ſenſe, and the ſatire Menippte for its 
wit, and both for ſtrength and vigour, 
than for gracefulneſs of ſtyle. 

In this latter Montaigne is far their ſu- 
perior, as well as in that facetiouſneſs 
which characteriſes his manner of writ- 
ing, and that lively expreſſive turn he 
has the talent of conferring upon thoughts 
that often have nothing elſe to recommend 
them. | 
The ſingularity of genius that diſtin- 
guiſhes Rabelais from all writers, will per- 
petuate his fame much more than the me- 
rit of his dition ; which, though ſtrong 
and energetic, is the very reverſe of po- 
liſhed and flowing. His chief praiſe, is 
that of being the ſtrangeſt of all originals 
the world ever produced. 

There are no others deſerving of par- 
ticular conſideration, except Brantome 
in whom is found an elegance and eaſe 
unknown to his cotemporaries, and which 


have yet many admirers, 
B 3 This 
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This period, however, gave birth to the 
nobleſt hiſtoric genius that ever appeared 
in France, the illuſtrious De Thou, much 
better known by his Latin name Thuanus. 
But though he wrote in that language the 
Hiſtory of his own Times in a ſtyle not 
_ unworthy of the Auguſtan age, yet the 
French productions of his pen ſeem to 
countenance the opinion, that the talents 
of ſome individuals require a peculiar lan- 
guage, as well as a peculiar ſubject, in 
order to be exerted with ſucceſs. 

It was a great length of time before 
any hiſtorical performance of conſider- 
able merit was written originally in 
French. The only one deſerving of notice 
and mention, 1s the Hiſtory of Rome by 
Coeffeteau, who flouriſhed a few years 
after Thuanus. 
Voaaugelas and Ablancourt were the firſt 
French writers that diſplayed a perfect 
taſte of correctneſs and elegance in their 
narrations: but even they were mere 
tranſlators; and though very illuſtrious in 

that 
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that line of literature, can only be ſaid 
to have given their countrymen beautiful 
verſions of the Greek and Roman au- 
thors. | 

During this firſt period, as the minds of 
the French fully partook of the agitation 
and tempeſtuouſneſs of the times, their 
manners ſtill retained a great ſhare of their 
former rudeneſs ; and the civil wars, on 
account of religion interfering, added a 
fatal meaſure of fierceneſs and cruelty. 

Their genteeleſt diverſions, which were 

tilts and tournaments, were ſtill conduct- 
ed according to the ancient ſpirit of chi- 
valry, and differed not much, in point of 
danger, from real combats. 
In the mean while their inteſtine di- 
viſions were attended with every circum- 
ſtance that could render them truly terrible. 
Their battles were fought with ſuch in- 
exorable fury, that the vae vidlit, woe to 
the conquered, of Brennus, never could 
be more applicable than to thoſe that loſt 
the day. The moſt horrid ſeverities were 
B 4 _ exerciſed 
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exerciſed on both ſides. It is impoſſible to 
read without ſhuddering, the barbarous 
exploits of their chieftains ; ſuch men, for 
inſtance, as the baron Des Adrets, whoſe 
conduct and actions remind one of an A- 
merican ſavage, in the perpetration of his 
barbarities, much more than of an Eu- 
ropean militant. =_ 

But the whole ſyſtem of their politics 
was alike, dolus an virtus, force or fraud 
were equally welcome ; the maſſacre of 
the Proteſtants and the aſſaſſinations of the 
Guiſes, and of the two Henries, were all 
of a-Picce. | 

Such was, for more than half a cen- 
tury, the general turn of the French: no- 
thing liberal and generous in their public 
tranſactions; where diſſimulation was ac- 
counted the pinacle of policy: while in 
private life, a propenſity to diſſenſions 
and quarrels prevailed, joined with a reſt- 
leſs thirſt and proſecution of revenge, that 
eterniſed enmity and rendered foes irre- 
concilable. 


5 After 
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After the troubles during the minority 
of Lewis the Thirteenth were ſubſided, 
and the government was aſſumed by car- 
dinal Richelieu, this equally crafty and 
reſolute miniſter foreſaw, that unleſs the 
attention of the people was converted to 
more agreeable {cenes than they had been 
uſed to ſo many years, his poſt would re- 
main like that of a Turkiſh viſir, precari- 
ous and full of danger, | 

In order, therefore, to divert the ſtorm 
he had ſufficient grounds to be apprehen- 
ſive would gather on all ſides, he ſet him- 
ſelf to work a change in the minds of the 
French nobility, by inducing them to a 
cloſer cultivation of the belles lettres than 
had hitherto been faſhionable : thereby to 
ſoften their diſpoſitions, and eradicate that 
proneneſs to public and private broils, 
which rendered the management of them 
ſo very difficult a taſk. 

The more readily to effect this purpoſe, 
he gave the higheſt encouragement to 
that kind of literature which naturally 


promotes 
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promotes politeneſs and feſtivity of inter- 
courſe; ſuch as poetry, romance, and 
dramatic compoſitions. Whether from the 
political view of ſetting a reſpectable ex- 
ample to the higher claſſes, or the vanity 
of appearing excellent in every thing 
(which was his capital foible), he ſome- 
times undertook the perſonage of author, hy 
wherein he was rather unfortunate. 
There 1s a tradition in France, that, not 
to be thought unequal to the attempt, he 
offered the celebrated Corneille a large 
pecuniary gratification for the right of 
authorſhip to his firſt tragedy Je Cid. But 
this illuſtrious poet, whoſe appetite for 
fame was greater than for money, reject- 
ed the propoſal with an indignation which 
had like to have coſt him dear. The car- 
| dinal, actuated by his native ſpirit of 
| revenge, left no expedient untried to ruin 
| him in the opinion of his audience. He 
compelled the French academy (juſt found- 
ed by his means and patronage, and whoſe 
ey bers were all his creatures, or at his 
devotion) 
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devotion) to paſs the moſt unmerciful 
judgment on that play in a criticiſm yet 
extant. 

His malevolence, however, was exerted 
in vain, Notwithſtanding his credit and 
influence, the public was not to be deter- 
red from doing juſtice to that exquiſite per- 
formance ; which was received with the 
admiration and applauſe ſo fully due to 


the beſt tragedy that had yet appeared on 
the French theatre. 


In other inſtances his munificence to 
men of literary abilities was truly noble. 
He may be juſtly ſtyled the real founder 
of taſte and genius in France ; which in 
his time, and through his endeavours, ſaw 
the dawn of all thoſe improvements that 
did ſo much honour to the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, 

But till a tincture of their ancient fe- 
rocity characteriſed his countrymen; 
whoſe reſtleſs temper was ever breaking 
forth on the leaſt excitation. Not, indeed, 
in thoſe heroic ſtruggles againſt tyranny; 

| and 
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and in favour of that national freedom 
and felicity which were the objects of our 
anceſtors, at that time, but in pitiful 
wranglings for the private intereſt of ſome 
turbulent grandees, whoſe pride and arro- 
gance that indefatigable miniſter had to 
deal with to his latter hour. 

Nothing more clearly proves the diffe- 
rence between the Engliſh and French na- 
tions, than the commotions that diſturbed 
France under „ a diffe- 
rence that is manifeſted by every eſſential 
point of conſideration. N 

Ever ſince the diſuſe, or rather the ſup- 
preſſion of the ſtates general in France 
(exactly correſponding with our Parlia- 
ments in England), no other ſpirit but 
that of ſelfiſhneſs, animated the leaders 
of the many factions that aroſe, like 
hydras, the one from the extinction of 
another. It ſeemed as if the diſſolution 
of thoſe national aſſemblies had annihi- 
lated all regard for the public good. 
This was fo utterly condemned to obli- 

vion 


vion among the great, that they did not 
even think it neceſſary to cloke their 
proceedings with ſuch a pretence, as 
nothing of that nature ever entered into 
their views, neither did it make any part 
of the motives or expectations even of 
thoſe who eſpouſed their cauſe; ſo com- 
pletely univerſal was the degeneracy of 
the whole nation. 

The nobility, clergy, and tiers at 
(commons), had, in a manner, ſhaken 
hands together for the laſt time, in the 
famous convention held a little after the 
death of Henry the Fourth ; wherein the 
haughtineſs of the great nobles andchurch- 
men ſo far blinded them to their real 
welfare, that every ſtep which chicanery 
can ſuggeſt, was taken to quarrel with, 
depreſs, and vilify the tiers état. 

But theſe might have ſtood their ground, 
had there not unfortunately been among 
them many devoted to the court; whoſe 
inſtruments, in all ſuch aſſemblies, are 
ever the moſt active, as they have the 


ſure 
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ſure proſpe&t of an immediate reward. 
They who maintain the rights of the 
public are more luke-warm, from the na- 
ture of their recompence, which is re- 
mote and participated in common with 
the meaneſt of their fellow- ſubjects; 
while the danger they riſk is levelled at, 
and falls on them alone. 

Hence it happened that finding them- 


ſelves deſerted by the nobility and upper 


clergy, and by no ſmall a proportion of 
their own body, the French commons grew 
diſpirited, and tamely retreated from the 
ſcene of action; leaving the clergy and 
great men in poſſeſſion of the ſtate, which 
they ſoon embroiled : the firſt, by raiſing 
religious perſecutions ; the others, by em- 
bracing every opportunity of fomenting 
thoſe diviſions from whence they hoped 
to derive any perſonal benefit. In the 
mean time, as Salluſt ſays of the conſe- 
quences of the inteſtine feuds among the 
leading men at Rome, reſpublica que me- 

dia 
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dia fuerat dilacerata, the ſtate itſelf was 
torn in pieces between them. 
Thus France was, during a long ſpace, 


rent into parties, not one of which had 


the leaſt plauſible pretext for its exiſtence. 
In the midſt of ſuch turmoils, well 
might the inferior ranks loſe that regard 
for the common-weal, which they ſaw 
their ſuperiors had ſo little at heart. Well 
might they, after the example of the Ro- 
mans in the decline of their republic, at- 
tach themſelves ſolely to the heads of the 


ſeveral factions, as they were the only 
objects in whoſe proſperity their own 
ſeemed included. 

Hence that facility with which plots 
were formed; that eagerneſs with which 
they were conducted; and that precipi- 
tancy with which they were brought to a 
criſis ; year after year renewing the old, 
or producing freſh conſpiracies ; the de- 
ſtruction of the laſtoften ſerving, from the 
pertinacity of the times, to lay the foun- 
tion of another. 


Such 
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Such was the ſituation of France under 
what may not improperly be termed the 
reign of Richelieu. He had, however, 
at his deceaſe, the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
this rebellious ſpirit, in a great meaſure, 
ſubdued ; and of tranſmitting the reins of 
government into -the hands of a ſucceſſor 
every way qualified to finiſh what he had 


himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully begun and fo nearly 
completed. 


In conſequence of the maxims laid 
down by his predeceſſor, the new miniſter 
loſt no opportunity of extirpating the root 
of all theſe miſchiefs, by diſcountenancing 
and ſuppreſſing, by every art and method, 
that fierceneſs and violence of temper and 
diſpoſition which were their principal 
cauſe and ſupport. 

To compaſs this end, ſo neceſſary to 
the purpoſes he had in view, he laid him- 
ſelf out to diffuſe, as far as he was able, 
a gentleneſs of manners, and a ſmoother 
ſtyle of behaviour than had hitherto been 
prevalent: with his friends and depen- 


dants 
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dants he aſſumed an eaſe and complai- 
ſance that were indeed the beſt ingredients 


in his character, and contributed not a 
little to eſtabliſh his good fortune : and 
he acted on all occaſions with an air of af- 
fability that not only won him the good 
wiſhes, but imperceptibly the imitation of 
many; from that almoſt irreſiſtible im- 
pulſe which induces mankind to copy thoſe 
who pleaſe them. 


This was preciſely what he intended by 
the extraordinary condeſcenſion he diſ- 


played indiſcriminately with all people. 
It produced, in a little time, thoſe effects 
be had not unreaſonably promiſed himſelf, 
and wrought a change among the French 

that paved a ready way to his deſigns. 
Bluntneſs of ſpeech and deportment 
was gradually baniſhed from genteel ſo- 
ciety; and a more ſoft and refined mode 
of addreſs was ſubſtituted in its room. 
The word Court became more dignified 
in ſignification and importance than ever; 
it meant not only the ſeat of ſovereignty 
C and 
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and power, but the center of all refined 
merit; and an Homme de Cour was the 
moſt flattering epithet an individual 158 
be complimented with. | 

The miniſter who accompliſhed all this, 
with ſo much dexterity, was cardinal Ma- 
zarin; a man the reverſe in all things of 
Richelieu ; but who was admirably indu- 
ed with the talent of accommodating him- 
ſelf to all characters, and of temporizing 
in thoſe emergencies where patience and 
diſſimulation are of more efficacy than 
open force, | 

Theſe were the qualities Richelieu fore- 
ſaw would prove the moſt uſeful in the 
times that were to follow. On the 
ſtrength of theſe he pitched upon Mazarin 
to ſucceed him, as one who had firmneſs 
enough to adhere ſteadily to the plan he 
had formed, and yet had ſufficient ſa- 
gacity to inforce it only by ſuch means as 
were practicable. | 

Mazarin anſwered exactly all theſe 
ideas, and amply juſtified the choice that 

; was 
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was made of him; a choice that fully 
ſhewed the foreſight and — of 
its author. 

As Mazarin was a foreigner, uncon- 
nected with any of the great families in 
the kingdom, he clearly perceived that 
inſinuation and flattery were the chief 
weapons to be employed in making his 
way to the ſtation he aimed at, that of go- 
verning France under the name of an In- 
fant King, and che regency of a Queen 
Dowager, who was not a little jealous of 
her authority. 

Happily for him, being a ſtranger like 
himſelf, and not over confident in any of 
the natives, ſhe was the leſs averſe to accept 
the aſſiſtance of a perſon who was entirely 
to depend upon her good-will and counte- 
nance, for the enjoyment of a poſt that 
expoſed him to ſo much envy, and raiſed 
him ſo many rivals. He was ſoon con- 
vinced, by the moſt dangerous proofs, of 
the implacable reſentment and indigna- 
tion which his preferment excited in men, 

C 2 who 
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who had every motive to be diſcontented 
at ſo extraordinary and unmerited an ex- 
altation of a mere foreigner, in preference 
to ſo many individuals, no leſs conſpi- 
cuous for their birth than for ther abili- 
ties. 


No two perſons were ever more per- 
fectly calculated for joint co-operators in 


the enterprizes they took in hand than the 
Queen and the Cardinal. As they both 
poſſeſſed a winning, graccful deportment, 
and an engaging propriety of conduct with 
all who approached them, they ſoon gained 
a numerous party of well-wiſhers, and 
ſettled their power on fuch a foundation, 
that all the fubſequent troubles were not 
able to overturn it: though Mazarin 
was obliged for a while to withdraw, yet 
it was only to enable her to recall and re- 


inſtate him on a more laſting and firmer 
footing than ever. 

This period afforded the latter ſcene of 
expiring freedom and patriotiſm, which 
having lain dormant ſince the diſſolution 


ot 
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of the ſtates, already mentioned, awoke, 
for the laſt time, in thoſe meetings which 
the French call Parliaments, but which 
are no more than their courts of judica- 
ture, and therefore compoſed of none but 
lawyers and gownſmen. 

As the decrees of the king's council 
are regiſtered in theſe courts, it gave thera 
a pretence, not altogether groundleſs, to 
infpe& into the tenour and purport of 
what was transferred into their hands, to 
be ratified by their approbation, and re- 
ceive from their concurrence the ſanction 
of laws. Though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
conſtitution allows them na ſhare in the 
legiſlative power, and conſiders them only 
as executors of the laws, yet, as that con- 
ſtitution was now in a great meaſure ſub- 
verted, the judicious part of the French 
nation ſaw no impropriety in their aſſum- 
ing a right, of which the court had un- 
juſtly deprived all other ſubjects, that of 
repreſenting the true ſtate of public af- 
fairs, laying grievances before the throne, 
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and reſiſting the pernicious influence of 
undeſerving favourites, and the iniqui- 
tous deſigns of wicked miniſters. 

This right, as no other corporate and 
legal body of men remained to claim it, 
became, in the apprehenſion of all ſenſible, 
impartial people, much leſs the privilege 
than the duty of theſe parliaments to chal- 
lenge and exerciſe. 

In conformity to an opinion ſupported 
by a majority of the nation, it was exert- 
ed in a manner that reflected no diſgrace 
on the members of thoſe aſſemblies ; not- 
withſtanding the pains taken by venal, 
puſillanimous, or prejudiced writers to 
defame or miſrepreſent them, or to deny 
the juſtice and praiſe due to their merits. 

But as the maxims of {laviſh obedience 
had taken a deep root, and were ſtrongly 
abetted and inculcated by almoſt all the 
eceleſiaſtics in the realm, the oppolition 
to tyranny was not carried on with that 
concurrent unanimity which had been ex- 


pected by thoſe who had led the way. 
Neither 
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Netther did they act with that deliberate 
intrepidity of meaſures, which alone can 
fave a people in thoſe deſperate extremi- 
ties that force them to have recourſe to 
the ſword. 

They ſeemed to have forgotten that, 
when it is drawn, the ſcabbard ſhould be 
fairly thrown away, and nothing of timi- 
dity or wavering admitted in the councils 
of men embarked in ſuch a cauſe. | 

Uncertainty, tumult, and apprehen- 
"hon, ſoon took poſſeſſion of the French 
parliament ; which, conſiſting of gentle- 
-men of the long robe, could not produce 
thoſe active champions for the common 
cauſe, whoſe perſonal courage and vigour 
are ſo abſolutely neceſſary in anden de- 
ciſive moments. 

They who aſſumed the executive part 
were moſtly perſons unacquainted with 
military affairs; and who, therefore, 
could not, with raw undiſciplined citizens, 
make head againſt regulars led on by ex- 
pert officers. 
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The reſult was the total defeat of all 
thoſe intentions which the friends to li- 


berty had been forming; and the com- 


plete eſtabliſhment of the royal power on 
the ruins of every lawful barrier to op- 


preſſion. 


As this great victory was obtained by 


the court through the aſſiſtance of the mi- 


litary and the clergy, they reaped, of 
courſe, the principal benefit from this 


change in the political ſyſtem, and have 


ever ſince been held in high repute by the 


government. 


Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs that be- 
fel the popular party, the celebrated car- 
dinal de Rets, its principal head, and the 
profeſt inveterate antagoniſt of Mazarin, 
Was incomparably the greater genius of 
the two. 

This undaunted ſoul of ſo many fac- 
tions, excited and kept alive through his 
inſtigations and ſpirit, was unqueſtion- 
ably a moſt extraordinary man: had he 


_ leſs actuated by impetuoſity, and 
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more governed by real patriotiſm, he 
would probably have proved more ſervice- 
able to his cauſe. But as he carried all 
things to exceſs, and was evidently more 
ingroſſed by his own views than was con- 
ſiſtent in one who pretended to be zealous 
for the public good, his credit gradually 
declined, and became at laſt of no con- 
ſideration. 

The truth was, that neither he, nor 
many of his party, were animated by 
that enthuſiaſtic ardour for liberty which 
inſpires thoſe who have been educated un- 
der a free government, and is ſeldom, in- 
deed, felt by ſuch as have been brought up 
in the ſubmiſſive notions encouraged in 
abſolute monarchies. It was rather a ha- 
tred of thoſe in power, and excepting the 
moſt eminent perſons in parliament, few 
even of thoſe who eſpouſed their quarrels, 
had a proper idea of the ends for which 
they had taken up arms: while the gene- 
rality ſeemed to be much more delighted 
and occupied in turning to ridicule the 

moſt 
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molt ſerious tranſactions, and compoſing 
their chiefs merely for the * of diver- 
ſion. 

Thus the 1 war iel became at. 
. a ſubject of deriſion, and is at this 
time ſpoken of in France as a ſtrange, 
wild fit of infatuation, that, as the au- 
thor of Hudibras ſays, Made men fall 
out they knew not why.” 

During theſe conteſts at home, and un- 
til the final concluſion of the long wars 
the French had been maintaining. abroad, 
though literature and taſte were gaining 
ground ; the turbulence of the times was 
unfavourable to their progreſs. Mazarin 
himſelf, notwithſtanding he was a perſon 
of finiſhed breeding, neither poſſeſſed any 
remarkable ſhare of, nor in truth, was 
inclinable to ſet much value on ſcholar- 
ſhip, or any accompliſhments purely in- 
tellectual. The literati, therefore, had 
little or nothing to boaſt of his encourage- 
ment. That edifice which Richelieu had 
been at ſo much pains and coſt to raiſe, 
| was 
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was beginning to totter, and the minds 
of the French, which the cultivation of 
literature had contributed ſo eſſentially to 
improve and adorn, were in danger of re- 
lapſing to their former barbarity, when a 
new ſcene was opened, by an entire ceſſa- 
tion of all domeſtic diſſentions, and what 
was ſtill of more importance, the auſpici- 
ous adminiſtration of Colbert. 

This truly wiſe and upright ſtateſman, 
though he was the ſubject of a deſpotic 
maſter, had honeſty and diſcretion enough 
to tread with firmneſs and ſecurity the 
footſteps of the moſt conſummate pa- 
triots. 1 
He was perſuaded the diſpoſitions of 
the French nation were of ſuch a nature, 
that, provided the regal authority were 
exerciſed with moderation, they might 
be as happy as in thoſe countries where 
the conſtitution is free. Impreſſed with 
this idea, he zealouſly uſed his endeavours 
to render the king's power as extenſively 
beneficial to all his ſubjects, as it was un- 
N | limited ; 
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limited; and to derive the moſt ſalutary 
effects from the good management of 
that which, when ill employed, is the 
cauſe of the greateſt evils, 

His patriotic efforts ſucceeded to the 


utmoſt of his hopes and expectations; and 
that part of Lewis the Fourteenth's reign, 
over which this great miniſter preſided, 
left his people no reaſon to regret the loſs 
of a liberty, of which few among them 
had any right conceptions, and moſt of 
them did not wiſh for. 

Henceforward that petulance and reſt- 
leſſneſs of temper, in regard to public mat- 
ters, which had ſo long and ſo lately been 
the character of the French nobleſſe, gave 
way to an implicit reſpect and ſubmiſſion 
to the crown. This alteration, as things 
were circumſtanced, one may aſſert was 
fortunate for the whole community. 
When liberty becomes the privilege of 
only one part of the nation, it ſoon de- 
generates into the moſt profligate licen- 
tiouſneſs, and throws the reſt into diſorder. 
It 


* 
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It is certainly better that a civiliſed people 
ſhould pay a regulated obedience to one 
head, thai become the ſlaviſh vaſſals of 
many, whoſe independence is the con- 
ſtant ſource of miſchief to all over whom 
they poſſeſs juriſdiction. Witneſs the 
feudal governments that formerly diſ- 
turbed all Europe. Witneſs the fatal re- 
mains of them in Poland: where more 
flavery prevails than in any other Euro- 
pean ſtate. 

It was, therefore, a happineſs to 
France, that as the nobleſſe would not 
ſuffer the tiers etat to enjoy freedom, they 
ſhould alſo be deprived of that remnant of 
which they had made ſo pernicious a uſe, 
by perpetually fomenting diſſentions, and 
ſetting their country in a flame, for the 
ſake of ſome paltry perſonal gratifica- 
tion. 

Here, then, begins the ſecond period 
of improvement in France; which to call 
the zra of genius, is ſaying no more than 
what 1s due to a people to whom the 

whole 
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whole circle of arts and ſciences, and of 
whatever digniſies the intellects of man- 
kind, has the moſt eſſential obligations. 

As the many illuſtrious names that 
graced this memorable period are familiar 
to people of education, it were needleſs to 
enumerate the various branches of know - 
ledge which were then brought to perfec- 
tion, or improved in a high degree, or the 
divers arts which were cultivated with the 
moſt brilliant ſucceſs. 

But the happieſt effect of this great re- 
volution was the influence it had over the 
minds and inclinations of the people in 
France, by inſpiring them with a profit- 
able emulation, and ſtimulating them to 
thoſe proſecutions from whence a rational 
glory and ſolid emoluments were equally 
to accrue. | 

Thus, from contending in fields of 
blood, laying waſte their own country, 
and debaſing themſelves by the moſt diſ- 
honourable ſubſerviency to the lawleſs 
ambition of their ſeditious nobles, they 


were 
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were taught to reliſh the fruits of peace; 
to engage in commerce, and other bene- 
ficial purſuits; and, what was ſtill more 
deſirable, as it tends to perpetuate ſuch a 
diſpoſition, to look on the ſtrength and 
ſtability of government as the ſureſt ſup- 
port of private welfare, as well as of pub- 
lic grandeur. | 

Guided by theſe laudable ſentiments, 
they filled every profeſſion, and every 
department of the ſtate and of the com- 
munity, with the moſt able incumbents and 
proficients. They became ſerviceable to 
themſelves by their induſtry, and not leſs 
to other nations by their ingenuity, which 
it behoves mankind gratefully to acxnow- 
ledge, remained, during the ſpace of many 
years, the ſupreme object of univerſal 
applauſe and imitation. 

It was thought neceſlary to enter into 
this hiſtorical detail, in order to account 
ſatisfactorily for the pacific temper and 
frame of mind the French till adhere to, 
with ſo much conſtancy, that is to ſay, 

their 
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their paſſiveneſs and unreluctance in com- 
plying with all the dictates of govern- 
ment. This is a character from which, as 
obſerved, they once were widely remov- 
ed; and which could never, probably, 
have taken place, but from the very cogent 
cauſes above mentioned, that gave ſo effec- 
tually a new turn to that people, and from 
the moſt contentleſs, turbulent, and fac- 
tious, have rendered them the moſt pli- 
able and eaſy to rule of any throughout 
all Europe. 

The bickerings that of late years have 
ariſen between the court and parliament 
do not ſeem to portend any other material 
alterations in their internal politics, than 
what may effect a diminution of the 
clergy's power, and a better regulation of 
that body, by retrenching ſome of its un- 
neceſſary branches, and curtailing it of 
ſundry of thoſe privileges that experience 
has demonſtrated to be detrimental to the 
community. Whence we may infer that 
as their conſtitution will probably ſubſiſt 

on 
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on the ſame footing it is now, the diſpo- 
ſitions of the people will alſo continue as 
they are at preſent: the latter being, in all 
countries; a natural conſequence of the 
former. 

We may date the concluſion of this age 
of genius with the demiſe of its protector, 
Lewis the Fourteenth ; after whoſe time, 
a ſtudious refinement in thoſe arts and im- 
provements his patronage had ſo power- 
fully countenanced, became the reigning 
paſſion. | 5 | 

As grandeut and elegance could not be 
carried farther, the utmoſt efforts of inge- 
nuity were exerted, and every faculty of 
invention ſtrained, to introduce a bound- 
leſs variety into the manifold productions 
which genius and capacity had already 
brought forth. | x 

Hence aroſe a minute exatnination of 
every ſubje& wherein fancy could ſtrike 
out new forms, where the appearance of 
things could not afſume an air of abſolute 
novelty; no attention was, however, 
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ſpared to throw in that difference which 


is communicated through the channel of 


taſte; a word that became the motto of 
the times, and was appropriated to thoſe 


embelliſhments that happened to meet 


with approbation. 

This lucky term was unanimouſly a- 
dopted by all who laboured to ſignalize 
themſelves in thoſe departments where 
brilliancy was chiefly ſanght, and a ſtrik- 
ing diſpoſition of ornaments, was the ob- 


ject principally conſulted. 


Poets, orators, and even hiſtorians, be- 
came ſolicitous to verſify, ſpeak, and 
write, according to what was called the 
ſtandard of purity and taſte ; and palaces, 


furniture, equipage, and dreſs, were all re- 


gulated by the ſame teſt. 
An elaborate luxuriancy of expreſſion 


vas hunted after in ſpeech and in writing; 


and too often was ſuffered to atone for 
barrenneſs of thought. Decorations were 
laviſhed wherever the eye could turn its 
attention; and an affected profuſion of 
ſplendor 


— 
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ſplendor ſucceeded to that regular magni- 
ficence, which had been ſo much admired 
by the foregoing age. 
Another ſpirit alſo aroſe, but it was the 
iniquitous ſpirit of malevolence, envy, and 
detraction. Not content with that portion 
of glory which would have accrued from 
an imitation of thoſe excellent models 
that illuftrated the preceding æra, a party 
of gloomy, ſullen mortals, entered the 
liſts, profeſſedly to defame and diſcredit 
them. Unable to recommend themſelves 
by their own merit, they attempted to 
depreciate the worth, and fully the luſtre, 
of thoſe for whom the public entertained 
the moſt reaſonable prepoſſeſſion. 
| Their endeavours proved, however, 
ineffectual. Notwithſtanding the volu- 
minous attacks of many a Zoilus, the ob- 
jeQs at which their ſpiteful criticiſms were 
levelled, have ſtood their ground againſt 
all the malice of thoſe ill- natured lucubra- 
tions. The authors of theſe infamous at- 
tempts, are now almoſt totally forgotten, 
D 2 and 
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and conſigned over to that obſcurity from 
[85 which it was a pity they ever did, as it 

| | is highly probable they never will any 
BH more, emerge. | 
1 After the extinction of this envious, de- 
ö famatory ſpirit, a more equitable and au- 
ſpicious one appeared, which peculiarly 
characterizes the preſent age, and will 
tranſmit it to future times as of equal uti- 
lity with the former. This was the ſpirit 
of judgment and criticiſm, a praiſe it 
fully deſerves from the many judicious 
performances it has abounded with. If 
they do not exhibit thoſe heights of elo- 
quence and expreſſion that ſo frequently 
mark the compoſitions of the laſt, tliey 
certainly excel in a happy fertility of uſe- 
ful truths, conveyed in clear and elegant 
language. | 
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On Pari. London Their Extent—Afppeanance of their 
| Inhabitants, 


TAVING given, in the Introduction, 
1 ſuch a brief narrative of the French 
nation, as ſeemed requiſite for the better 
underſtanding the enſuing eſſays on their 
character and manners, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to obſerve, that one of the firſt obſerv- 
ations that occurs to an Engliſh traveller 
in France, is, that Paris, its capital, 
D 3 though 
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though immenſe, does not equal the di- 
menſions of London: this city, that bids 
fair to attain to the real magnitude of an- 
cient Rome; which, according to the 
moſt accurate accounts and inveſtigations, 
ſeems not, when arrived at its fartheſt 
growth, to have covered much more 
ground than the metropolis of England 
does at preſent ; although ſome modern 
writers, in the enthuſiaſm of their admi- 
ration for all that related to the ancient 
Romans, have indulged themſelves in the 
moſt extravagant and fabulous calcula- 
tions on this ſubject. 

Limits have long ſince been appointed 
to the extent of Paris, not improbably 
according to an advice faid to have been 
given by cardinal Richlieu to his maſter, 
Lewis the Thirteenth. That crafty and 
arbitrary miniſter, well knew that all 
large cities were dangerous impediments 
in the way of tyranny, by the freedom 
of ſpeech and the communication of ſenti⸗ 
ments, unavoidable in crowds ; to ſay no- 

o thing 
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thing of the uſe made of the preſs on ſuch 
occafions, and the multiplicity of other 
means of facilitating, with the utmoſt ſe- 
crecy and diſpatch, both private and pub- 
lic correſpondence and information. From 
theſe conſiderations aroſe, in all probabi- 
lity, the determination to remove every 
obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm 
that might accrue from the ſize and po- 
pulouſneſs of the capital. Such a mea- 
ſure might, however, be accounted for, 
and juſtified upon the obvious maxim, 
that militates in all countries againſt an 
exceſſive increaſe of the metropolis, which 
ought always to bear a due proportion to 
the extent and the power of the ſtate. 

The largeneſs of London was already 
conſpicuous in the days of queen Eliza- 
beth. There are ſeveral charts extant, 
publiſhed at that time, wherein the num- 
ber of people it contained was computed 
at about three hundred thouſand. '* 

Influenced, perhaps, by the ſame mo- 
tives which actuated Richlieu, that princeſs 
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(in whoſe reign the power veſted in the 
crown, was far ſuperior to what her ſuc- 
ceſſors have been allowed) judged it. pro- 
per to ſet bounds to its farther augmenta- 
tion. She might poſſibly apprehend the 
increaſe. of a city, the. multitude and 
riches of whoſe inhabitants might, in 
proceſs of time, embolden them to aſſume 
a greater ſpirit and independence on the 
court; than was conſiſtent with the au- 
thority ſhe thought herſelf entitled to 


maintain. 


But the act has was Fey to this in- 
tent, met with little regard, and was very 
ill obſerved; the enlargement of London 
continuing, without any interruption, dur- 


ing all the following reign. 


Charles the Firſt, who attempted to re- 
vive and enforce this regulation, begun by 
iſſuing an order, prohibiting the reſort of 


the nobility, gentry, and others, to Lon- 
don (except in parliament time), without 
his ſpecial permiſſion. But as people ſaw 
clearly through his deſigns, far from obey- 


ing 
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ing this injunQion, they rather came to 
town in greater crowds than ever. 

The general aſpect of things in Paris, 
is gay and flouriſhing enough, if we de- 
ſeend no lower than the middling of the 
induſtrious claſſes; but ſuch as are beneath 
that level will not bear much ſcrutiny; 
and the condition of what goes by the 
name of populace, is miſerable indeed. 
And yet, though there is much more mi- 
ſery, in fact, among theſe than among 
thoſe of their own degree at London, there 
is leſs in appearance, to ſuch as are inat- 
tentive to any other indication of it than 
that'of apparel. But whoever examines 
the countenance of the loweſt ſort in our 
Enghſh metropolis, and compares their 
plight of body (diveſted of that ſhabbineſs 
and raggedneſs for which they manifeſt ſo 
ſhameful and ſcandalous an unconcern) 
with the countenance of the vulgar at Pa- 
ris, will ſoon perceive the condition of the 
former as far preferable to that of the lat- 
ter, in point of food and plentifulneſs of 


nouriſh- 
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e 
nouriſhment; not only the moſt eſſential 
article in life, but that whereof the com- 


fortable enjoyment enables mankind to 


diſpenſe with almoſt every other. 

The wretchedneſs of the country peo- 
ple throughout France, forms a lament- 
able contraſt to the ſemblance of gaiety 
that is fo much affected in the capital; 
where individuals are dextrous enough in 
deviſing expedients to eonceal their pover- 
ty. But the poor ſimple ruſtics are totally 


unacquainted with theſe ſhifts; and their 


ſituation is, both in fact and appearance, 
very piteous and uncomfortable. 

They who make ſo light of the bleſſ- 
ings of a free government (as too many 
are apt to do among us, from what mo-' 
tives it is hard to determine) would do well 


to pay a ſerious viſit, not to Paris, where 
the exterior glare of things will dazzle 
them, but to the provinces of France, 
where the inhabitants, even of ſuch as are 
leaft harraſſed and oppreſſed, are, beneath 
all compariſon, inferior in every conſider- 

ation 
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ation of circumſtances, to the peaſantry 
of England: a race of- mortals far hap- 
pier t] than any of their degree, in any other 
part of the world; and whoſe peculiar 
felicity is the firſt object that awakens the 
attention. of all travellers. 


The French themſelves (always ready to 


diminiſh whatever can contribute to ren- 


der our country preferable to theirs) can- 
not help acknowleging this truth, which 
indeed is too viſible for a denial : the 
generality of foreigners have candour 


enough to atribute it, among other cauſes, 


to the ſuperior excellence of our political 
conſtitution. 

But this latter is a thing few French- 
men dare admire in public ; though many 
of them envy us the poſſeſſion of it in ſe- 
cret. A fact notoriouſly-evident by the 


inceſſant complaints one hears of in ſuch 


companies as think themſelves at liberty 
to vent their diſcontents. When the 
French are ſilent on affairs of ſtate, and 
the intrigues of the court, it proceeds from 
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the apprehenſion of a diſcovery, th rough 
choſe multitudes of ſpies, commiſſioned by 
the lieutenant of the police at Paris, that 
ſwarm in coffee-houſes, and other places 
of public refort much in the ſame man- 
ner as the emiflaries of che grand vizir at 
Coulticiriople: * | | | 
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CHAP, = 


On the courteous Behaviour of the French to People of 
Education On the Encuurogement of Men * Let- 


ers. 


7H AJ firſt prepoſſeſſes a Wige 
in favour of the French, is the 
affability and friendlineſs he experiences 
from thoſe to whom he is properly re- 
commended. If he is a perſon of inge- 
nuous, liberal ſentiments, and, from his 
ſituation in life, entitled to frequent gen- 
teel ſociety, he muſt feel particular ſa- 
tisfaction at the unaffected complaiſance 
and 
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and familiarity of behaviour ſubſiſting be⸗ 
tween individuals, whoſe circumftances 
are widely diſproportionate, but whom 
an intimate ſenſe and conviction of the 
reſpe& and encouragement that are due to 
intellectual merit, places on the mor 
agreeable level. 

Certain it is, that among the French, 
more perhaps than any other nation, an 
equality in point of education, ſecures re- 
ciprocation of good manners between per- 
ſons very different in degree: and that 
the great, far from lighting or ſhunning 
their inferiors, if men of known abilities, 
are, on the contrary, remarkably fond of 
their company and converſation. 

In this particular France is the firſt 
country in the world ; and may be cited 
as a pattern, which it were to be wiſhed 
the reſt of Europe would copy with as 
much eagerneſs as it does many of its 
_ cuſtoms, no leſs deſerving of contempt than 
the former is worthy of applauſe. 


It 
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It has often been complained, that not- 

withſtanding the flouriſhing ſtate of litera · 
ture in England, men of learning enjoy 
not the happineſs of a free and eaſy inter- 
courſe with the great, unleſs there is a 
proſpect of turning their abilities to a po- 
litical uſe. 

This was notoriouſly n in we 
conduct of the lords Bolingbroke and Ox- 
ford. Each of them was deſirous of being 
viewed in the light of a Mecænas; but, 
though in ſome reſpects not undeſerving 

Not that title, they had evidently, in their 
patronage of ſcholars, a principal eye 
to the ſervice they promiſed themſelves 
from their pens, in the political alterca- 

tions of thoſe troubleſome times. 

Nothing is clearer than that miniſters 

| whoare deſirous of popularity, ſhould ho- 

nour and countenance men of letters. Moſt 

of thoſe who have negkQed them, have 
had cauſe to repent it. The celebrated 

cardinal Mazarin was, for ' inſtance, a 

man who, as he neither had, nor indeed 
pre- 
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pretended to have, much literature, took 


little notice of men of wit and genius. 
But this conduct created him more ene- 


mies than he was aware of. He owed, in 
a great meaſure, to their hatred and con- 
tempt, much of the oppoſition he met 
with from all quarters. Notwithſtanding 
he found means to reinſtate himſelf in the 
poſts from whence they had contributed 
to expel him, and to arrive at ſuch a pleni- 
tude of might, in a land where he was a 
- ranger, as ſpoke him a complete poli- 
tician (fo far as related to his perſonal ag- 
grandizement) ; yet he continued almoſt 
univerſally deteſted in France, during his 
whole life ; and ſince his death, a period 
at which enmity uſually ceaſes, and juſtice 
is done toa man's memory, no defender 
of his reputation has yet aroſe. 

In our own times and country, the no 
leſs famous fir Robert Walpole, by neg- 
lecting men of letters, drew the whole 
load of their odium upon him. Hence it 
is, that no mercy hath been ſhewn to his 
charac. 
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character; and that he is, according to 
the repreſentations of the majority of wri- 
ters, accounted the chief author and mo- 
deller of that regular ſyſtem of corruption 
which has —_— 1 a 
tion. N | 
The uncommon regard pad 3 in F 
to perſons eminent in literature, is no leſs 
extraordinary than commendable, when it 
is conſidered that neither moral nor in- 
tellectual worth are ſo quickly diſcovered, 
or meet with ſo much notice and eſteem i in 
extenſive as in ſmaller ſtates, where indi- 
viduals are within reach of each other, and 
more at hand to enquire into the charac- 
ter of all who are above the mere vulgar. 
In ſuch a ſtate, indeed, it is of peculiar 
conſequence to ſtand in a perſonally meri- 
torious light, as merit is not only more vi- 
ſible, but by the credit and deference it 
procures among all ranks, becomes, in a 
manner, its own recompence. a 
The caſe is far otherwiſe in large em- 
pires; where men are placed at too re- 
mote 
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mote à diſtance for theſe reciprocal ſeruti- 
nies; and where, from the prodigious 
inequality of conditions, effected by the 
diſparity of pecuniary circumſtances, they 
who are ſtationed on the inferior hiſt, how- 
ever deſerving in other reſpects, are hard- 
ly deemed worthy of any obſervation. In 
ſuch a ſyſtem, therefore, riches are neceſ- 
farily, through the elevation they confer, 
almoſt the ſole object of attention; being, 
in fact, the only means to dazzle and lead 
the ignorant, unprincipled multitude, in- 
ſenſible to any inducements but ſuch as 
operate on the groſſeſt perception. 

A great nation conſiſts of too many 
members to be won ſeparately by dint of 
reaſon. Their applauſe and admiration 
are no otherwiſe obtained than by ſuper- 
ficial ſplendor, which needs no argument 
to recommend it to the generality. Hence 
the aim of thoſe who aſpire at power and 
grandeur is the acquiſition of opulence, 
which alone is fully ſufficient to ſecure 
them reſpect and intereſt. While they 
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need no additional qualifications, there is 
no cauſe to wonder they ſhould undervalue 
in others, what they find no reaſon to la- 
ment the want of in themſelves. 
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CHAP, III. 
On the religions Orders in France—On the French and 
Engliſh Clergy. 


1 greateſt novelty to an Engliſh- 

man whoſe firſt excurſion abroad is 
to France, is the great number of clergy- 
men and monaſtics he daily meets with, 
both in his walks, and in the companies 
he frequents. Notwithſtanding the inuti- 
lity, or rather, indeed, the pernicious con- 
ſequences, of maintaining ſuch a multitude 
of inactive members of ſociety is obvious; 
impartiality requires it to be acknowledged 
that, yet abſtracting from the abſurdity of 
ſuch inſtitutions, and viewing them in a 
| parts and individual light, they are 
| uſually 
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uſually perſons of a decent deportment. 
As their breeding is diveſted of the finical- 
neſs ſo common among other claſſes, it is 
perhaps more acceptable and faultleſs than 
that of almoſt any other people. | 
Their lives are in general exemplary ; 
their converſation edifying, and conſiſtent 
with the gravity of their profeſſion. There 


are ſome who pique themſelves in diſ- 


courſe on a diffuſive acquaintance with 
worldly matters (eſpecially the politics of 
their own and other nations, and the va- 
rious occurrences that occupy the curioſi- 
ty of the times) ; yet the major part are 
free from this oſtentation, and ſeem ad- 
dicted to purſuits more conſiſtent with the 
maxims they profeſs. 

The religious orders in France may be 
likened: to the principal trading towns in 
England, Holland, or Germany. As each 
of thoſe endeavour to attain a ſuperior de- 
gree of excellence in ſome buſineſs or 
manufacture, ſo each order is remarkable 
for cultivating ſome particular branch of 
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knowlege. The Benedictines are cele- 


brated for profound ſcience in antiquities; 
the Dominicans for ſcholaſtic philoſophy 


and divinity; ; the Jeſuits for polite litera» 


ture; and the Oratorians for mathema- 
tical Rudies. 

This diverſity in the as pe- 
culiar to each of theſe orders, may eaſily 
be traced from the humour and com- 
plexion of the ſeveral times at which they 
were inſtituted. f 

The Benedictines, whoſe origin is more 


ancient than that of any religious order 


in the weſtern parts of Chriſtendom (be- 
ing ſo remote as the ſixth century), were, 


during a long courſe of ages, the only 


claſs of men among whom the means 


of obtaining knowlege were preſerved. 


The only places where libraries could be 
ſaid to exiſt were monaſteries ; they 
were, of conſequence, led to the peruſal 
of thoſe numerous manuſcripts they were 


continually buſted in tranſcribing. Since 


the revival of letters, they have enriched 
the 
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the learned world with ſome of the moſt 
valuable publications relating to antiquity 
both on eccleſiaſtical and prophane. ſub- 
jets. A Montfaucon, a Mabillon, are 
names ſufficiently known. 

The Dominicans aroſe when the Arifto- 
telian philoſophy, as it was impertinently 
called, had ſpread from Spain, where it 

was in highrepute among the Moors (then 
maſters of that country), to the other parts 
of Europe. As their profeſſion was that 
of public inſtructors, agreeably to the ap- 
pellation they aſſumed of Freres Precheurs, 
Brethren Preachers, it was natural they 
ſhould endeavour to qualify themſelves for 
ſuch a taſk, by an application to what was 
then eſteemed the moſt ſublime and neceſ- 
fary of all learning. 

The Jeſuits, whoſe date is not more an- 
cient than the tra of the Reformation, 
made their appearance when claſſical ſtu- 
dies, long neglected and buried in the ig- 
norance and barbarity of the middle ages, 
Were emerging every where, and attracted 
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modes of apparel. ; 
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the chief notice of all who ſought to ſhine 
in the republic of letters. Hence, as 
their inſtitution was deſigned for the edu« 
cation of youth, it became incumbent. on 
them to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
{kill in literature. Py 

The Oratorians came not long before 
the middle of the laſt century; a period 
when geometry, and the other parts of 
mathematics, began to be cultivated with 
uncommon fervour. To theſe, they ap- 
plied themſelves, in conformity to the 
taſte then prevalent; as alſo to logical 
and metaphyſical ſtudies, which were no 
leſs in vogue, and wherein they have pro- 
duced ſome eminent proficients. The re- 


nowned Malbranche was of this order. 
The difference in dreſs between theſe 


various bodies of men is no little curiolity, 


and affords matter of entertainment to 
Proteſtant ſtrangers, unaccuſtomed to fo 
prepoſterous a deviation from the uſual 
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One ſhould not, however, forget, that 
in thoſe divers forms of dreſſing, the habit 
commonly worn by the vulgar, at the time 
of the. primitive inſtitution. of ſeveral of 
theſe orders, was the model they followed. | 
The ſcapulary for inſtance, (which i is the 
diſtinguiſhing badge of almoſt all monaſ- 
ties) was, at firſt, the rough covering they 
threw over them when employed in ma- 
nual labour, to which, though now en- 
tirely diſuſed, they formerly dedicated a 
very conſiderable portion of their time. 
In the ſame manner, the rude, uncouth garb 
of the Capuchins was that of the poorer 
and meaner ſort of people in Italy, at the 
ſuperſtitious period which produced this 
mortified ſet of men. 

The ſecular clergy ought to be held 
in a very different light from the religious 
orders. They not only enjoy every privi- 
lege and every pleaſure of civil life in com- 
mon with thelaity,but numbers of them are, 
in moſt reſpects, as much men of the world 
as any other denomination in ſociety, 
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: The members of the Gallican church 
(the tiile given to the eccleſiaſtical hierar- 
chy in France, as eſtabliſhed by law) have 
much more moderation in their temper 
than their brethren in Italy and Spain. 
They ſeem, at preſent, pretty well cured 
of that perſecuting ſpirit which ſo fatally 
animated their predeceſſors. The chief 
religious inveteracy now ſubſiſting in that 
kingdom is between the Moliniſts and the 
Janſeniſts ; the firſtof whom may, not im- 
properly, be compared to the warm ſlick- 
lers for the church of England, and che ſe- 
cond, to the rigid Preſpyterians. 
The long continuance of Proteſtantiſm 
in France has greatly contributed to abate 
the force of papal ſuperſtition, Many ab- 
ſ.rd notions and practices have been ex- 
ploded and abolithed ; and the reſpect and 
blind obedience formerly profeſſed for the 
deciſions and decrees of the ſee of Rome, 
daily diminiſhes; if one may not, on the 
flrength of ſome very late occurrences, in- 
fer that it is almoſt reduced to nothing. 
During 


1 
During the reign of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, religious diſputes were endleſs; 
and, from the objects that gave riſe to 
them, became at laſt ridiculous. They 
conſiderably weakened the belief in many 
of thoſe tenets which had hitherto been 
looked upon as ſacred· Diſguſted at per- 
petual broils about matters of no ſignifi- 
cation, and inſpirited by ſome equally ju- 
dicious and reſolute individuals, the court 
was very near ſhaking off the Romiſh 
yoke. The aſſembly of the clergy of 
France (reſembling our convocation in 
England) had already paved the way for 
ſuch a ſtep, by ſome very bold declara- 
tions, highly unfavourable to the papal 
ſupremacy. But the bigotry of Lewis in- 
terpoſed: though voluptuous in his per- 
ſon, he was a ſlave to his confeſſors, who 
were ſecretly in the intereſt of the court of 
Rome, and prevented the execution of 
this ſalutary ſcheme, to the great diſap- | 
pointment and grief of the ſenſible part of 
his ſubjects. 
The 
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The French clergy, like their Engliſh 
brethren, are very unequally provided for. 
The ſame ſcandalous methods of pluralities 
and finecures prevail in both kingdoms, 
and are as much complained of, with as 
little effect. Many remedies have been 
propoſed, and allowed to be excellently 
deviſed, and deſerving of the higheſt no- 
tice and encouragement. But the influ- 
ence of thoſe who were at the head of af- 
fairs, and had their needy fayourites to 
promote, has hitherto claſhed with theſe 
equitable deſigns, which at the ſame time 
would not fail to prove detrimental to the 
views of thoſe great families, who. look on 
the revenues of the church as patrimonies 
reſerved for their younger ſons. 

There is, however, one very material cir- 
cumſtance which renders this unequal pro- 
viſion leſs hurtful and oppreſſive in France 
than in England : and that is the celibacy 
of the French clergy ; which enables them 
to ſtruggle through life with much more 
facility than our churchmen, Theſe be- 


ing 


E : 
ing moſtly married, are obliged to look to 
the maintenance and eſtabliſhment of ge- 
nerally a numerous progeny, while in 
Frarice- clergymen are totally exempted 
from this burden, to ſay-nothing of their 
more frequent admiſſion to the tables and 
houſes of their friends and patrons, who 
invite them the more willingly, as they 
have nothing to apprehend from their en- 
deavours at matrimonial connections with 
their female relations. This, which, a- 
mong others, is, perhaps, one of the prin- 
cipal reaſons why the young unmarried 
clergy, in England, have ſo ſmall an in- 
tercourſe with opulent families. 
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CHAP. IV. 


On the Food of the French, Engliſh, and other Natian.— 
Efecis reſulting from it. 


OTwITHSTANDING the French re- 
proach us for too much indulgence 


in the quantity of our food, ſuch among 
them as can afford it, fall not ſhort of us 
in 
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in this reſpect. The only difference is, 
that making more frequent and ſet meals, 
they eat leſs at a time than we do. It 
muſt, however, be allowed, that though 
the quantity be much the ſame, yet as 
their nouriſhment is of a lighter quality, 
the conſequence is, naturally, an eaſier 
and leſs unequal flow of the animal ſpirits. 
Much has been ſaid on this ſubject of 
the diſparity of feeding between the En- 
gliſh and the French. Some have aſſert- 
ed, that the greater ſubſtantialneſs of our 
food, though it may render us leſs lively 
and jocund, is, in all likelihood, the real 
cauſe of our more ſolid way of thinking. 
They ſeem of opinion, that the ſtrength 
derived to the body from invigorating nu- 
triment, may be communicated to the 
mind; the influence over whoſe opera- 
tions, through ſuch kind of means, is too 
common and perceptible to ſuffer any 
doubt. | 
One may ſo far ſubſcribe to this notion 
as to allow, that vigour and fortitude of 
heart 
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heart are much more generally found in 
perſons that live on fleſh, than in ſuch as 
live on lighter meat. The Chineſe, who 
are the leaſt fleſh-eaters, are notoriouſly 
the moſt unwarlike of all nations. . The 
people of Indoſtan, who, from ſuperſtitious 
principles, abſtain from animal food, are 
no loſs noted for their want of intrepidity. 
Thoſe negroes in Africa, whoſe diet is ſi- 
milar, reſemble them in this reſpect; as 
do thoſe natives of South America, who 
feed chiefly on vegetables. 

On the other hand, thoſe nations that 
uſe much animal food, are uſually the moſt 
robuſt and courageous. The Tartars, who 
live in a manner on raw fleſh, are the very 
hardieſt of men. The European Turks 
are the braveſt of the name; and infinitely 
ſuperior to the Aſiatic, who draw their 
chief ſuſtenance from the productions of 
the earth. The aborigines of North A- 
merica are incomparably the moſt intrepid 
of all the nations of that vaſt continent. 
The armies of the various powers in Eu- 


rope 


1 e. 
rope form indiſputably not only the beſt 
diſciplined, but alſo the moſt intrepid and 
reſolute of ſoldiers: and it is preſumed 
one may, without partiality, affirm there 
is not in the world ſo fearleſs and daring 
a body of men as our Engliſh failors. 

But that the intellectual faculties re- 
ceive the ſame proportion of advantages 
from the greater ſubſtantialneſs of our 
food, is, it muſt be confeſſed, contrary to 
the ſentiments of numbers that have 
treated elaborately of the human ſyſtem. 
The lighteſt, as well as the moſt moderate 
quantity of food, is, in their judgment, 
the moſt conducive to freedom of ſpirits, 
a clear head, and depth of reflexion. 

Among other remarkable inſtances ad- 
duced by way of proof, that the lighteſt 
of food is beſt calculated to leave the mind 
entire poſſeſſion of itſelf, and inveſt it, as 
it were, with its fulleſt powers, it is re- 
corded of Sir Iſaac Newton, that when he 

applied himſelf to what is eſteemed the 
greateſt ſtretch of human penetration 
| (the 
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the ſtudy, inveſtigation, fand analylis of 
the theory of light and colours) to quicken 
his faculties and fix his attention, he con- 
fined himfelf, during that time, to a ſmall 
quantity of bread, with a little ſack and 


water, of which, without any regulation, 


he took as he found a craving, or a failure 
of ſpirits. 3 

In like manner it is affirmed, that Mr. 
Law, the famous projector of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi ſcheme, to keep his head clear, and 
faculties acute, in order to obtain a ſupe- 
riority of ſkill in gaming, lived many 
years on half a chicken a day, with about 
a pound of bread, and drank nothing but 
water or aqueous liquors; by which 
means he won conſiderable ſums. 

However, then, the greater ſubſtantial- 


neſs of our food may, as it certainly does, 


generate courage and reſolution in the in- 
habitants of this iſland, ſome other cauſe 
muſt be aſſigned for our more ſolid way 
of thinking. This, doubtleſs, is purely 
the effect of our political conſtitution; a 


7 fact 
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fact incontrovertible, when it is conſider- 


ed, that ſome centuries ago, when this 
nation was under various reſtraints from 
ſuperſtition or tyrannical exerciſe of 


power, there ſeem no ſufficient grounds 


to conclude, that we were a more en- 
lightened people than our neighbours. 
But if intellectual abilities receive not 
that ſupport and aſſiſtance from the ſupe- 
rior copiouſneſs and excellence of our 


food, which ſome have imagined, certain 


it is, on the other hand, that external 
comelineſs, and an air of bodily vigour . 
and proſperity, are chiefly from this, a- 
mong other cauſes, much more diffuſive- 
ly met with in England than in France: 
bleſſings which, though ſuch as poſſeſs 
them not, may ſometimes affect to un- 


dervalue, are the more deſirable, as they 


afford the higheſt enjoyment to ſight, and 
confer a luſtre on the party that enhances 

the worth of the nobleſt qualifications. 
That theſe happy effects chiefly pro- 
ceed from the cauſe affigned, is pretty 
6 clear 
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clear from the caſe of thoſe natives of | 
England that have been brought up in , 
France. In the courſe of a few years, | 
they not only contract the ways and habits 
of the French, but alſo aſſume their ap- 
pearance and complexion, in a degree that 
almoſt, if not entirely, effaces the looks 
of an Engliſhman. 

We may conclude this topic with ob- 
ſerving, that the fundamental cauſes of 
theſe exterior advantages, are the more 
equal repartition of property among the 
ſubjects of this free government, and 
the greater diffuſion of buſineſs and occu- 
pations, which enables the very loweſt 
claſſes among us to procure ſufficient and 
regular ſupplies of wholeſome food. 

This is far from being the caſe at all 
times, eſpecially with the peaſantry in 
ſome, perhaps moſt, other parts of Eu- 
rope. Numbers of whom may be ſuſpect- 

ed to periſh through abſolute want and 
miſery :-- which is an accident ſeldom 
Known 1 in England. 
| F Another 
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Another very material confideration is 


the flovenlinels, not to ſuy filthineſs of the 


generality of the poorer fort in France, 


Spain, Italy, and elſewhere. This renders 


them, if not leſs healthful, leſs comely and 
perſonable, than thoſe of the — 


in . 


CHAP. V. 
On the People of Rank in France and England—Their 
different Inclinations and Pur ſuits. 


EOPLE of rank in France-are pro- 
digiouſly fond of exterior marks of 
grandeur. From this motive they ſeldom 
ftir abroad without their equipage, and 
would, till within theſe few years, have 
been aſhamed to be ſeen walking the 
ſtreets. 
But it is obſervable, that 15 the peace, 
the glorious figure we made during the 


late war, having induced a greater number 
of 
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of perſons of diſtinction, of all countries, 
and particularly of the French nation, to 
viſit England, they have, in conſequence, 
begun to adopt cuſtoms which were pecu- 
Har to ourſelves; people of faſhion are now 
met walking in undreſs on a morning in 
the ſtreets of Paris, who formerly would 
have thought it bene ch their dignity. 

It may well be imagined, however, 
that the imitation of the Engliſh in this re- 
ſpect, has not yet obtained very much in 
France. | 

In the mean time, thoſe among the 
French whoſe circumſtances will not afford 
a carriage, are in general remarkably care- 
ful to keep up as much ſtate in their ex- 


terior as is compatible with prudence, 
and oftentimes much more. 


Swords and full dreſſes, the wearing of 
which, unleſs on particular occaſions, is 
ſo uncuſtomary in England, were, until 
very lately, almoſt always worn in France; 
nor is it uncommon to ſee numbers of 
people ſauntering in the ſtreets of Paris, 
F-2 as 
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as completely and magnificently apparel- 
led as if they were going to court. 
Perſons of the firſt figure ſcruple not, 
in England, to go on foot every where, 
and often ſeem to prefer the tranſacting 
of buſineſs in this unceremonious manner: 
a circumſtance at which foreigners, when 
informed of the quality and importance 
of the individuals they frequently meet 
with in their walk, are apt to * the 
utmoſt ſurprize. | 
The truth is that the occupations of 
people of condition in France are much 
more reſtricted than thoſe of their equals 
in England, and center chiefly among 
thoſe of their own ſphere. Though com- 
poſing a large body, they do not give 
themſelves much concern about any thing 
that is not conducive to pleaſure and. 
amuſement ; the only object which, in 
the leiſure of peace, they ſeem to think 
deſerving of attention, and to purſue with 
my ardour. 


Hence, 
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Henee, their chief paſtime is that 
intercourſe with the fair ſex which goes 
under the name of gallantry; an inter- 
courſe whereof vanity is the real baſis : 
as an unfeigned attachment cannot be 
ſuppoſed to influence connections formed 
with that facility and precipitation ſo 
uſual, in France, in theſe matters. 

This employment, however, conſtitutes 
the ſummum bonum of a French man of 
faſhion. He is never more delighted than 
when he imagines the whole gay world is 
informed, and takes notice of ' his pro- 
ceedings in this reſpect; and would, in- 
deed, be very much diſpleaſed if all his 
acquaintance did not participate in the 
knowledge of his ſucceſs in ſuch enter- 
Prizes. | 

Purſuits of this nature are (to the ho- 
nour of the Engliſh nation) much more 
in vogue abroad than among our nobihty 
and gentry. Their political turn of mind 
engages them in frequent ſcenes of ſerious 
buſineſs ; and will not, in general, ſuffer 
74 them 
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them to idle ſo much of their time in need- 
leſs diverſions as their more ee 
neighbours. . 

This propenſity to „eee in the 
French nobleſſe proceeds from the frame 
of their government. Not daring to med» 
dle with public affairs in that bold open 
manner they ought to be treated, they 
leave them to ſuch as through dint of pa- 
tience a ſubmiſſion to the caprice of 
people/in favour, bave intrigued them- 
ſelves into the miniſterial departments of 
the ſtate. Convinced by daily experience, 
that talents and capacity are not the road 
to preferment, they neglect the means of 
qualifying themſelves for it: looking upon 
aſſiduity and application to the ſtudies 
neceſſary for that purpoſe as labour loſt, 
from their inefficacy in proving a recom- 
mendation, and farthering the ends of a 
laudable ambition. Diſcouraged by theſe 
unpromiſing proſpects, and deterred by 
the example of thoſe in whom the free- 
dom of thought and ſpeech, reſulting from 


genius 


*I 
genius improved by knowledge, has been 
ſeverely repreſſed, they loſe all reliſh for 
what, inſtead of being ſerviceable, may 
rather become dangerous. | eaving there- 
fore thoſe bookiſh lucubrations (as many 
affect to call them) to ſuch as have diſ- 
cretion enough to read, and meditate: in 
ſilence, they devote their lives to leſs 
arduous taſks; and, content with ſafety 
and eaſe, are only ſolicitous to ſpend; their 
time in an inceſſant round of pleaſures. 

There is nothing, perhaps, wherein the 
difparity between the Engliſh and French 
men of faſhion is more viſible and ſtrik- 
ing than in their different conduct towards 
womankind. The French dedicate to 
them almoſt their whole time, whereas 
the Engliſh allow them but a moderate 
ſhare of their company and attention : 
ſome have thought too moderate, conſider- 
ing the many improvements our ſex re- 


ceives by aſſociating with the other. But 


if the French excel us in the advantage 


derivable from ſo pleaſing an intercourſe, 
F 4 the 
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the misfortune is not ſo great when it is 
reflected, that by indulging it in the ſame 


exceſs as they do, what we might gain in 


delicacy and refinement, we might loſe in 
manlineſs of behaviour and liberty of 


diſcourſe the two pillars on which the 


edifice of our national character 1 is ptinci- 
pally ſupporte. | 

In a free ſtate like ours, there will ne- 
ceſſarily be found in the modes of inter- 
courſe a tincture of that unpliantneſs inſe- 
parable from the minds of men who feel 
themſelves unawed by any reſtraints but 
ſuch as affect equally the whole commu- 
nity: à truth which Monteſquieu had 
evidently in his eye, when he took notice 
that libertinim was more prevalent in 
England than gallantry, from the leſs 


degree of deference and condeſcenſion re- 
quired i in the former. Tn 


This truth i 18 farther illuftrated, by re- 
collecting what has been premiſed in the 
Introduction to this work, of the æras that 
pregeded there! gu of Lewisthe Thirteenth. 


Before 
3 


121 
Before that period, the French were by 
no means the complaiſant, ſoft-mannered 
people they are at preſent. 'The reaſon 


was, that they poſſeſſed much more politi- 


cal freedom. 


Convinced that the exiſtence and preſer- 
vation of civil liberty depend not a little 
on the cheriſhing a blunt, unceremonious 
diſpoſition, they who governed in his time, 
and who were intent on the eſtabliſhment 
of deſpotiſm, ſaw the neceſſity of model- 
ling the court and its adherents into thoſe 
elaborate forms of politeneſs that would 


quickly. be imitated in a country where 


the natives pique themſelves on adopting 
whatever is exteriorly gay and ſplendid. 
They well foreſaw the tranſition from ex- 
ternal modes of complaiſance and conde- 
ſcenſion in affairs of little moment, to obe- 
dience and ſubmiſſion in eſſential points, 
would in proceſs of time be completely 
effected; from that natural proneneſs to 
analogy and correſpondence ſo power- 
fully ſubſiſting between all our actions. 


Henry 
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Henry che Fourth was too honeſt a man, 


and too wiſe a king, either to aim at or 


to wiſh for arbitrary power. His temper, 


alſo was too frank and generous to give 


any countenance to cringing and adulation 
either in words or deportment. But they 
who governed after him inherited nothing 
of theſe qualities. Subtlety and artifice 
were at the bottom of all their conduct: 
as their deſigns regarding the public were 
too odious to meet with approbation, 


they ſtrove, on the other hand, to render 


themſelves acceptable by an exceſs of 

ſmoothneſs and civility in their private 

tranſactions with individuals, =; 
Richelieu continued and perfected the 


ſyſtem of tyranny thus begun; and it re- 


ceived its final confirmation under Maza- 
2 

rin, who contributed to fix, by his crafty 

management, What the other had partly 

founded on force and violence. The firſt 

ruined the French conſtitution, under pre- 

tence of aſſerting the dignity of the 


crown, 


—— 
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crown, and curbing the inſolence of the 
too powerful nobility. The ſecond 
ſtrengthened the eſtabliſhment of ſlavery, 
by way of reſtoring order and tranquillity, 
and baniſhing confuſion and diſcord from 
the kingdom, The former pretended a 
reformation of abuſes; the latter ated 
under the ſpecious title of a pacificator. 

Since that epocha, when peace and deſ- 


potiſm were jointly and permanently ſettled 


throughout France; the French, it is true, 


have been a politer people than they were 
before: but ſurely politeneſs is a poor ex- 


change, when purchaſed —_ the loſs of 
freedom, 


That diſgraceful period put an end to 
the untameable ſpirit the French nobility 
had ſo long been remarkable for exert- 


ing, throughout the civil feuds wherein 


they were perpetually engaged. Compli- 
ance and ſervility took its place, and were 


followed by a general oblivion of the right 


inherent in mankind, to diſſent from their 
* rulers when theſe are guilty of error and 


oppreſſion. 


To. 
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To this meanneſs. of diſpoſition it was 
owing, that the notions prevailing at court 
became at laſt the ſtandard of juſtneſs and 
propriety, and that they are now looked 
upon as the creed of every good and loyal 
man; its dictates being implicitly received 


+ * 


with as much reverence as if uncondition- 


al, uninformed obedience was the chief 

merit of ſubjects i in all political affairs. 
Such are the ſentiments of the genera- 
lity in France; where a ſtrange ignorance, 
or rather infatuation, ſeems to preponde- 
rate in whatever relates to the principles 
of government. This is the more aſto- 
niſhing, when we conſider that the means 
of better information cannot be ſaid to fail 
in a country, where education is on a very 
flouriſhing and illuſtrious footing: and 
where, notwithſtanding the prohibition of 
ſuch books as treat freely on thoſe mat- 
ters, and the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity with 
which the importation of them from a- 
broad 1s prevented and puniſhed, means 
are till contrived to introduce and circu- 
late them in ſufficient numbers to gratify 
all 


NI 


all who have the n. to peruſe 


them. 
There are, however," numerous excep- 


tions from this ſpiritleſs ſtrain of ſubmiſ- 
ſion to defpotic maxims. One is often 
agreeably ſurpriſed at the enlarged ideas 
of ſome individuals who have eſcaped this 
national contagion ; who think and ſpeak 
as if born and bred in quite another lati- 
tude, and may not unaptly be compared to 
thoſe fruits which though reſtricted. by 
nature to warmer climates, the powers of 
art and induſtry are ſtill able to produce in 
the frozen regions of the North. 


CHAP. VI. 


On the Influence of Faſhion over the French—Their eg. 
ceſſrue Admiration of exterior Accompliſhments, —Frive- 


louſneſs of Diſceurſe. 


RANCE is a country where not only 

a ſtaunch republican will meet with 
many offenſive ſcenes, but where a lover 
and 


| ( 8] 
and profeſſor of that liberty and indepen- 
dency of thinking, which is the greateſt 


glory, as it is the moſt valuable enjoy- 


ment, of rational beings, will be equally 
diſguſted at the intelleQual bondage which 
fetters the apprehenſions of men, and fuf- 
fers them not to act according to any 
other rule but that of the multitude. 
Few individuals in France live for them- 


A080 and can be ſaid to follow the bent 


of their own inclinations in ſuch things as 
mult neceſſarily come under the cogni= 


zance of public obſervation. 


This cotnplying humour extends from 
the moſt material, to the moſt common 
occurrences and tranſactions of private 


life. In all theſe faſhion is the word of 


command in its fulleſt acceptation. The 
various modes of living, ways of diver- 
ſion, topics of converſation, compliments, 
dreſſes, and whatever belongs to appear- 
ances, are in a manner, ſo ſtrictly and 
minutely regulated by what they have 
thought proper to call the Sn ton; that 


to 
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to deviate from it, in any particular, al- 
ways ſubjects the tranſgreſſor to the cen- 
ſures and criticiſms-of the world. 
This ſcrupulous conformity to eſtab- 
liſned manners and cuſtoms, conſtitutes as 
eſſential a difference as any ſubſiſting in 
the character of the French, when com- 
pared with that of the Engliſh : no people 
acting more from pure, native, unre- 
ſtrained impulſe than we do, without in- 
quiring about the ways of others; and no 
nation, on the other hand, more tamely 
ſubmitting to the guidance of the mode, 
in every reſpect, than the French. 
Another line of diſparity between theſe 
two rivals, is the exceſſive and abſurd re- 
gard ſhewn by the latter to ſecondary qua- 
lifications, ſuch as a {kill in ſinging, dan- 
cing, muſical inſtruments, and other ace 
compliſhments of leſs merit. 
Theſe carry with them in France a far 
greater weight of recommendation than a 
perſon unacquainted with the French will 
readily conceive ; many characters whoſe 
worth 


Nr 
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worth and excellence are mentioned with 


the higheſt expreſſions of applauſe, are 
chiefly made up of ſuch ingredients. 


Nothing is more common than to hear 


in the foremoſt of a man's praiſes gui! ſe 


preſente parfaitement bien, which is no 


more in plain Engliſh, than he has an 
eaſy manner of preſenting himſelf in 


company. Tt is not ſo much the praiſe as 
the manner in which it is ſpoken, that 
convinces one how much ſtreſs the French 
lay on the thing itſelf, and how highly it - 
affects them 

We ought by no means to undervalue 


and diſparage theſe inferior qualifications, 


which are undoubtedly of uſe as well as 
of ornament, and contribute at leaſt to ren- 
der our perſons pleaſing. But at the ſame 
time it muſt needs exaſperate an indivi- 
dual of any reflection to hear every mo- 
ment ſuch acclamations of reſpect PRE © to 
a mere outſide, | 

It is a general fault of the Freach na- 


tion to be charmed with ſuch trifles; 
| wherein 
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wherein he that is moſt expert never fails 
to paſs pour un homme qui ſait vivre, one 
who underſtands life. This expreſſion, 
conſidering its real meaning, is very im- 
proper on ſuch an occaſion, and would 
never be ſeriouſly uſed for ſo poor a ſig- 
nification, in our language, which is not 
calculated to make much of a little ſub- 
ject, and apply noble words to trivial 
thoughts. 8 
Savoir vivre, that is to ſay the know- 
ledge of life, is the pompous denomina- 
tion given to that experience and dexterity 
ſome folks poſſeſs, in the uſual intercourſe 
and common offices of ſociety ; who often 
have ſcarce any other merit to boaſt of, 
and whoſe barren capacity has enabled 
them to arrive no farther than at theſe 
ſuperficial attainments : in ſuch, however, 
nature, to make them ſome ſort of a- 
mends, has generally qualified them to 
ſurpaſs their ſuperiors in every other re- 
ſpect. 
To make a bow, enter a room, or offer 

any thing gracefully; to accoſt a lady, or 
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run over the alphabet of compliments,with 


an air of facility, and without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of baſhfulneſs or inexperience, 


is /avair vivre. To excel in knowing 


the various reports and tranſaQtions in the 
gay world, is an agreeable recommenda- 
tion every where in perſons otherwiſe li- 
berally qualified ; but in France, it 18 a 
paſſport to the moſt inſignificant cha- 
raters. The curioſity of the French is 
inſatiable, it treaſures up every tale and 
ſtory that is offered. Things that with 
us are no more than tranſient ſubjects of 
diſcourſe, will here engroſs a very material 
portion of time and attention, and live 
many a long day in the remembrance of 
people, as the frequent recalling of them 
to notice in converſation but too evidently 
proves. 

We need not, however, be ſurpriſed that 
unintereſting objects, ſhould, in France, 
come ſo frequently under diſcuſſion. The 
minds of men in arbitrary governments, 
are deſignedly diverted from any freedom 

of 
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of exertion, and forced to keep their di- 
ſtance from ſpeculations of national impor. 
tance. Theſe the ruling powers will always 
labour to ſecure from too nice and prying 
an inſpection, through a conſciouſneſs of 
the. danger reſulting to their authority 
from a public reciprocation of ſentiments 
on affairs of ſtate. 

This policy, common to all the deſpotie 
courts of Europe, none is more ſtudious 
to inforce, by all the means that power 
has put into its hands, than that of France. 
This is the true cauſe of the amazing fri- 
volity of ſpeech that reigns in the genera- 
lity of French companies. 

After having thus freely expatiated on 
the depravity of taſte introduced and eſta- 
bliſhed in converſation, it is but juſtice to 
acknowledge that, notwithſtanding the fu- 
tility of the matters treated of, the method 
of handling them makes one almoſt forget 
their unworthineſs toemploy our thoughts. 
Gracefulneſs and facility of expreſſion 
ſeem to characteriſe the French when thus 
G 2 engaged. 
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engaged. However we may prefer the 

ſterling, inſtructive diſcourſes that are cer- 
| tainly more frequent among people of 
education in England, we ſhould not at 
the ſame time refuſe a due ſhare of praiſe 
to thoſe capacities, which are able to erect 
ſuch pleaſing edifices from ſuch paltry 
materials; which can amuſe at the ſame 
time taat we deſpiſe the ſubje& of our 
amuſement ; which, in ſhort, can enſlave 
dur attention in ſpite of our underſtand- 
ing; and may with the utmoſt propriety 
be ſaid in the language of Swift, to raiſe 
the gaudieſt tulips from the pooreſt ſoil, 
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CHAP. vn. 
On the French Ladies. 


V OMEN, in every country, have 
| always much to do, and more to 
ſay; but in France they in a manner die- 

ate all that is to be ſaid, and preſcribe all 

ALA that 
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that is to be done in the genteel world. 
They who think greatly of the native ta- 
lents of womankind, will meet in France 
with ſtron;.er proofs of the rectitude of 
their notions than perhaps any where. 
In England, the glory of the ſex is mo- 
deſty-in their behaviour, and diſcretion 
in their words. Though poſſeſſed of an ex- 
quiſite ſhare of wit and ſenſe, they have 
too much prudence to make a parade of 
either : thinking it more eligible to re- 
ſerve them for uſe on proper opportuni- 
ties, than to throw them away in oſtenta- 
tion. However ſeverely we refle& upon 
our women, for being too curious and in- 
quiſitive, it may be affirmed that, when 
compared to the French, the Engliſh wo- 
men ſeem rather to ſhun occaſions o med- 
dling with the concerns of others, and 
are not fond of laying out their abilities 
unleſs neceſſity compel, or intereſt au- 
thoriſe their exertion. Such, in general, i 
is the temper and diſpoſition of the fair | 
ſex in our illand. | 
| G 3 Far 
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_ Far different is that of the French wo- 
men: no country producing ſuch a reſt- 
leſs, buſy race; ever on the qui vive, ever 
ſeeking how to employ their active ſpirits, 
and never ſatisfied, unleſs immerſed in the 
Proſecution of ſome ſcheme ; as much for 
the ſake of employment, as with a view 
to ſucceed, | 

Were one inclined to be jocoſe on this 
ſubje&, one might ſuppoſe, that from in- 
dignation at their being excluded, by the 
conſtitution, from the inheritance of the 
crown, they were determined to make 
themſelves amends, by laying claim to the 
real government of thoſe who have done 
them ſo much injuſtice. 

This they have effected in the com- 
pleteſt manner; no people being more 
the dupes and ſubjects of their women 
than the French. They bear a conſider- 
able and material part in all tranſactions. 
Their influence is not confined to the gay 
and pleaſurable provinces of life; they 
boldly enter into the moſt grave and 

| weighty 


1 
weighty departments; and it is amazing 
of what a ſhare they can too juſtly boaſt in 
the management of things of the higheſt 
concern. 

If credit may be given to thoſe who, 
from the importance of their ſtation, may 
well be preſumed to have acceſs to the 
knowledge of ſuch facts, there is nothing 
in the profoundeſt depth of politics out of 
their reach. Nothing paſſes at court, in 
town or country, without their interfe- 
rence, Their activity, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, their intriguing reſtleſſneſs, pe- 
netrates every where, and is attended with 
ſo powerful a preponderance, that coun- 
cils are ſummoned, and conſultations held, 
when the deciſion has previouſly been 
prepared and fixed by their artifices. 

The very clergy is not independent of 

them, however one might reaſonably pre- 
ſume ſuch a body of men ſecure from fe- 
male intruſion on the buſineſs of their 
profeſſion. But the caſe is quite other- 
wiſe, One hardly hears of any ſpiritual 
G 4 pre- 
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preferment which the ladies have not 
proved highly inſtrumental in procuring; 
and they are avowedly looked upon as the. 
beſt and moſt effectual patrons, by the 
whole body of eccleſiaſtics. 

Neither, indeed, is that diſtance Fe 
ſerved here between the women and the 
ſecular clergy, which the vow of celibacy 
in theſe latter ſeems naturally to imply. 
On the contrary, there is not a claſs of 
mortals that appear more fully convinced 
of the neceſſity of aſſociating with the fair. 
ſex. There is no lady of any diſtinction, 
or even of any tolerable appearance in 
life, whoſe toilet is not honoured with 
ſome clerical attendant, who either has, or 
pretends to have it in view, to obtain her 
intereſt and protection. 

A lady's toilet here is, in truth, the 
ſhrine at which all men of genteel rank 
offer up their daily ſervices: no woman 
is in the leaſt aſhamed of ſeeing herſelf in 
the midſt of a male crowd of morning vi- 


fitants. The toilets of women of prime 
faſhion, 
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faſhion, are frequented by ſuitors of all de- 
nominations, it being principally here they 
diſpatch their moſt material buſineſs ; and 
enough they moſt aſſuredly have. Ex- 
cepting the formal tranſactions of things 
by penmanſhip, there is nothing they do 
not accompliſh the ſettlement of, with a 
readineſs and facility men are generally 
ſtrangers to. Such, indeed, is the eaſe 
and expedition they proceed with, that 
they may fairly be ſaid to do all things 
tout en badinant, as the phraſe repreſents 
them, by way of play and paſtime : ſo re- 
markable is the feſtivity of their deport- 
ment, even in the moſt arduous and diffi- 
cult affairs, 

Neither are their ſpiritual directors 
prohibited from making their appearance. 
at ſuch times, in virtue of that capacity. 
They are taken indiſcriminately from the 
whole corps of ſecular and regular clergy, 
Juſt as fancy prompts their fair penitents, 
who profeſs great attachment and par- 
tiality for their holy guides, while theſe 
are able to humour them. 


But 
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But if, through the ſeverity of their no- 
tions, or the diſagreeableneſs of their man- 
ners, they become unacceptable, there is a 
remedy at hand in the liberty the women 
enjoy of changing directors as often as 
they think proper, their choice being 
wholly free in that reſpect. This, indeed, 
is a privilege many of them are pleaſed to 
make a very frequent uſe of. It is no un- 
common thing for a lady, in the effuſion 
of her heart, to mention no ſmall cata- 
logue of them to her familiars, without 
the leaſt ſign of ſhame at ſuch a glaring 
proof of the unſteadineſs of her diſpoſi- 
tion. The ſtory in the Diable Boiteux, of 
a lady's conduct relating to her ſpiritual 
director, is an exact repreſentation of the 
French female world in that particular. 

A circumſtance ſhould not be omitted, 
often diſpleaſing to a huſband (if any 
thing can diſturb the ſerenity of a French 
huſband, the moſt tranquil and eaſy of all 
creatures in what regards his wife), which 


is, that many of theſe ghoſtly fathers are 
| young 
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young and handſome, and ſometimes per- 
haps deſerving of a much leſs n ap- 
pellation. 

But jealouſy is by no means a 2 
teriſtic of the French. They live in the 
utmoſt harmony with their merry part- 
ners; and ſeem not, in Milton's phraſe, 
to deem over reverently of the nuptial bed. 
If appearances may be relied on, accounts 
are, in general, pretty near balanced on 
either ſide, 

Nevertheleſs it were wrong to infer, 
that connubial happineſs is a ſtranger in 
France. It is, on the contrary, much to 
be queſtioned, whether we can find any 
where more agreeable inſtances of it. 
When a fond pair meet in this country, 
their natural good-humour and chearful-+ 
neſs, their concurrence in whatever has a 
tendency to promote mirth, and, above all, 
their native abhorrence of mutual miſ- 
truſt, renders their life a ſcene of perpe- 
tual gladneſs ; and thoſe liberties, which in 
other countries would often occaſion ſuſpi- 
cions, 


„ 
cions, if not a total ſeparation, are ſuffer- 
ed here ſans aucun conſequence, without my 
attention _—_ oO to them, 


"CHAP. VIII. 
On the 2. 1080 dee 


HIL E taking notice of the domeſtie 

and familiar intercourſe ſubſiſting 
between the clergy and the fair ſex- in 
France, it were unpardonable to omit a 
being of which we ſimple expe: ag en- 
tertain no ſort of idea. He 
This being is what they call hers” an 
abbe, a term not to be rendered in our 
language, as their exiftence is poſterior to 
the Reformation, and no ſuch character 
was known among the Romaniſts till 


about a century and a half ago, and ſcarce 
even then. Their origin, like that of 
ſome nations, is hardly diſcernible; though 


one may venture to aſſert that France has 
the 
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che beſt right to claim the merit of having 
produced them. 

Their firſt appearance ſeems to have 
been about the commencement of the laſt 
century. Before that æra it is preſumed 
the title of Abbé is not to be met with, 
unleſs in the monaſtic ſenſe (in which it is 
very ancient, ) or to denote a perſon poſſeſt 
of thoſe revenues of an abbey that fell to 
the department of the abbot; but the now 
common and almoſt burleſqu? denomina- 
tion of abbè is of the recent date above 
mentioned. 

It is, however, a very convenient word 
to ſignify what could not otherwiſe be 
compriſed in one; as an abe, according 
to the ſtrifteſt definition, is a perſon who 
has not yet obtained any preciſe or fixed 
ſettlement in church or ſtate, but moſt 
heartily wiſhes for, and would accept of 

either, juſt as it may happen. 
In the mean while their privileges are 
many. They are admiſſible in all compa- 
mes, and no degradation to the beſt, not- 
withſtanding 
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withſtanding they are ſometimes; found in 
the worſt. Their dreſs is rather that of an 
academic, or of a profeſſed ſcholar, than of 
an eccleſiaſtic ; and never varying in co- 
lour is no incumbrance on the pocket. 
Their ſociety. is far from avoided-; as 
numbers of them are genteel, ſenſible, 
well-bred, and enlightened men, fit for 
the converſation of any whoſe purſuit is 
either entertainment or inſtruction. 

It ſhould alſo be remembered, that the 
title of abb# is not only applicable to thoſe 
we have been deſcribing, but likewiſe to 
eccleſiaſtics of the higheſt rank ; cardinals 
and biſhops only being above it in the uſual 
mention of churchmen ; all degrees of 
whom it is otherwiſe promiſcuouſly an- 
nexed to, and neither hurts nor benefits 
any body's character. 

And really it is ſome comfort to a poor 
gentleman, as well as ſcholar, that he can 
produce himſelf to the community under 
the ſhelter of ſome decent appellation. 
That of gentleman becomes ridiculous 

when 
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when the means of ſupporting it are ap- 
parently wanting; and that of ſcholar 
would be rather vain and affected. 
Theſe abbes are very numerous, and no 
leſs uſeful. They are in colleges, the in- 
ſtructors of youth; in private families, the 
. tutors of young gentlemen: and many 
procure a decent livehhood by their lite- 
rary and witty compoſitions of all kinds, 
from the profoundeſt philoſophy to the 
moſt airy romances. They are, in ſhort, 


a body of men who poſſeſs a fund of uni- 
verſal talents and learning; and are incef- 


ſantly employed in the cultivation of every 
various branch of literature and ingenuity. 
No ſubject whatever eſcapes them; ſerious 
or gay, ſolid or ludicrous, ſacred or pro- 
fane, all pay tribute to their reſearches. 
As they are converſant in the loweſt as 
well as the higheſt topics, their fame is 
equally great in the learned and in the 
ſcribbling world. 

An eſſential article would be wanting in 
this deſcription of the abbes were we to 


paſs 
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Paſs by their devotion to the fair ſex 5 
whoſe favourites, in return, they have the 
honour of being inthe fulleſt and moſt en- 
viable degree. The wit and ſmartneſs for 
which they are uſually remarkable, are 
juſt the very thing that ſuits the ladies 
in France, where it is more in requeſt, 
and leſs willingly diſpenſed with, in all 
who aim at ingratiating themſelves with 
the ſex, than in any other country. De 
P efprit et de la vivacite, a lively and face- 
tious diſpoſition, is the only paſſport 
which will enſure the party a gracious re- 
ception in the generality of French com- 
panies. As the ladies ſit umpires, they 
who are deficient in what they deem the 


moſt neceſſary requiſite, will make but a 


very indifferent figure. 

Though we ſerious, grave Engliſhmen 
are by no means undervalued among the 
French gentlewomen, who know how to 
ſet a proper eſtimation on our reſpective 
merit, yet they ate ever accuſing us of 
being perpetually plunged in a reverie, 

5 from 
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from which nothing can totally extricate 
us. 

Their accuſation, however, falls erro- 
neouſly on numbers of our countrymen, 
Who are as jocund and airy as the merrieſt 
and moſt lively of their own. But then 
the gaiety of an Engliſhman is only occa- 
ſional, the toujours gay is peculiar to a 
Frenchman. It is worth obſerving, that 
ſuch a diſpoſition is ſo very far from being 
natural to the former, that an affectation of 
it is the great pierre dachoppement, the ſure 
ſtumbling- block of our young Engliſh tra- 
vellers. An Engliſhman, indeed a man 
of any nation, always appears to the beſt 
advantage, when he ſhews himſelf as he 
really is, and ſeeks not to ſet himſelf off 
by airs that are foreign to his temper and 
education; and which only lay him open 
to ridicule, by the aukwardneſs of his en- 
deavours to imitate originals, of which he 
was never deſigned for a copy. 

To return to our abbes : they are like 
Gay's Univerſal Apparition, preſent every 
H where. 
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where, The reaſon of which is obvious, 
being ſought after by moſt people, on 
various accounts, as they are equally 
men of buſineſs and pleaſure, not Jeſs ex- 
pert in the moſt ſerious tranſactions than 
fond of enjoying their ſhare of whatever 
occupies the gay world. They diligently 
frequent all public ſpectacles, which are 
thought incomplete without them; as 
they compoſe the moſt intelligent part of 
the company, and are the moſt weighty. 
approvers or condemners of what paſſes 
in almoſt all places, 

| Certain it is, that they are in many re- 
ſpects, not only the inſpeQors, but the 
eenſors general of the land : and that the 
judgments which flow from their tribu- 
nals are commonly very deciſive ; more 
perhaps than ſome perſonages of very ele- 
vated ſtations would ſuffer them to be, if 
their power extended to the controulment 
of the underſtanding. 
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» The two former Subjects continued. 


T is principally from the abbes the 
French ladies of the beau monde re- 
ceive their inſtructions ; between them 
both a coalition is formed, that pronounces 


the fate of every production, of the light 
amuſive kind. | 


Polite literature is in high requeſt 
with numbers of the fair ſex in France. 
Many a lady s library makes no unvolu- 
minous appearance ; and, what is more to 
the purpoſe, many a one is as ſolicitous 
to read books as to purchaſe them. To 
the honour of women of faſhion here, it 
may without flattery be ſaid, that a large 
proportion of them have found the valu- 
able ſecret of reconciling pleaſure with 
improvement. Many of the moſt youth- 
ful and airy deſerve the ſame compli- 
ment. 

Their education contributes powerfully 
to give them this happy turn. As they 
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are brought up in convents, books are 
often the only refuge they have from 
filence and tediouſneſs. As they are ge- 
nerally .endowed with lively parts, they 
cannot fail to improve them by this beſt 
of all methods, which is rendered the 
more effeQual by the time ſolitude affords 
them to reflect and ponder on what they 
read. Hence, in regard to intellectual ac- 
quirements, ſome very extraordinary cha- 
racters are found among the French la- 
dies who have been chus educated; to ſay 
nothing of the regularity of the life led 
there, and the principles of virtue which 
are ſo carefully inculcated in thoſe uſeful 
receſſes from the idleneſs and diſſipation 
of the world. Notwithſtanding the eſta- 
bliſhed prevalence of many ſuperſtitious 
practices in ſuch places, it were highly 
injurious to deny that the utmoſt pains 
are taken to form the mind, and lay the 
foundation of every Iaudable accompliſh- 
ment: this indeed is a fact ſo well known, 
that it too often induces proteſtant parents 


to 
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to ſend their children to France for adu- 
cation, in defiance of the many political 


as well as religious conſiderations that 
ſhould deter them. 


A devotion to the ſeverer ſtudies 
cannot well be ſuppoſed in the fair ſex; 


but the polite and elegant, and all that is 
underſtood by the belles lettres, many of 
them are very converſant in. This is 
molt agreeably experienced by thoſe who 
have the pleaſure of a diffuſive acquaint- 
ance among the French ladies ; as it is 
at the ſame time a no leſs rational than 
ſtrong inducement for men of ſenſe and 
merit to court and cultivate ſo inchant- 
ing a ſociety. 

This happineſs is far from difficult to 
obtain : foreigners of good behaviour, and 
properly recommended, are admitted into 
the beſt companies with no leſs facility 
than their own people. 

It were, indeed, to be wiſhed that 
many of our young gentlemen would take 
more pains to procure themſelves a foot- 
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ing in ſome of their genteel families; 
they could then, on returning among their 
countrymen, give a more ſatisfactory ac- 
count of their time than their employ- 
ment of it while abroad, enables them ge- 
nerally to do. Inſtead of the ſupercili- 
ous, unjuſt contempt they often affect to 
diſplay for the characters they have ſeen, 
or rather, indeed, pretend to have ſeen in 
foreign parts, they would enjoy the plea- 
ſurable recolledtion of many worthy per- 
ſons of both ſexes, whoſe company and 
converſation proved the fortunate means 
of preſerving them from the many incon- 
veniences and accidents into which the 
inconſiderateneſs of our travelling youth, 
in the choice of the ſocicty they frequent, 
ſo often and ſometimes ſo fatally hurries 
them: a ſociety too commonly made up 
of thoſe adventurers who lie on the catch 


for wealthy young travellers, and of thoſe 
other members of the community, a total 


retrenchment of whom 1s not leſs delirable 
than next to impraQicable. 
Neither 


% 


and character. 


in the world. 
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Neither is it improper to recommend a 
particular acquaintance and intimacy with 
ſuch of the abbes as are perſons: of parts 
They will learn, through 
their means, whatever is fit for a gentle- 
man to know. As many of them are in 
eaſy circumſtances, men of addreſs and 
genteel qualifications, and very often of 
diſtinguiſhed families, they will ſerve them 
as introductors into the beſt houſes ; not 
to mention their readineſs and complai- 
ſance in communicating whatever is de- 
ſerving of notice; a diſpoſition for which 
the French are remarkable. This certain- 
ly is a perſuaſive reaſon why foreigners 
who ſeek for inſtruction ſhould be defir- 
ous of aſſociating with people who are 
ſo liberal in admitting others to a par tici- 
pation of their knowledge; and ſo en- 
tirely above the affectation of appearing 
myſterious and reſerved; a vice of which 
the French are as little guilty as any people 
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Add to this their willingneſs to oblige, 
on all thoſe emergencies, which, though 
not productive of any pecuniary incon- 
venience to themſelves, are ſtill proofs of a 
[Find and benevolent nature. In theſe exer- 
tions of good humour and affability, they 
are an example to mankind. They ma- 
niteſt a peculiar alacrity when engaged in 
the aſſiſtance of ſtrangers ; of the Engliſh 
eſpecially, whoſe eſteem and approbation 
they ſeem particularly deſirous to obtain; 
a circumſtance which ought ſurely to in- 
duce us to beſtow as much of our good 
| will and gratitude upon them, as is con- 
| ſiſtent with the duty we owe to our 
AR ccuntry. 
it Some of the Engliſh, it muſt be confeſ- 
| ſed, are apt to carry this remembrance of 
paſt courteſies to very immoderate lengths, 
They become ſo enamoured of France 
and its inhabitants, as to forget the ſupe- 
| rior ties that bind them to their own na- 
| tion; and in the enthuſiaſm of their at- 
tachment to that country, are ſo laviſh 


and 
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and profuſe in its praiſes, as to prefer it to 
their own, even in thoſe things whereia 
its inferiority is apparent. g 

This, however, is a fault of which our 
Engliſh travellers are not often guilty: the 
generality of them err on the oppoſite 
ſide; and inſtead of doing juſtice to the 
French for the good qualities they poſſeſs, 
are, on the contrary, ſtudious to diſcover, 
and quick-eyed in perceiving, whereud 
they are deſerving of cenſure. 

This neceſſary inquiry ſhould alſo have 
its turn; but for that very reaſon every 
impartial obſerver (ſhould conſider it as a 
duty to repreſent them in as amiable co- 
lours as truth requires. 

Such a method alone is to be purſued, 
when we would travel to any purpoſe. 
By impreſſing us with a due reſpe& for 
the. peculiar excellencies of a nation, it 
inſenſibly creates an habit of cheriſhing 
praiſe-worthy qualifications, wherever we 
find them ; and diminiſhes that ferocious 


antipathy, fatally too comnion between 
; in- 


Bs 1 
individuals of divers countries. The un- 
accountable prepoſſeſſions of various na- 
tions againſt each other would gradually 
ſubſide; and loſe themſelves at 15ſt in a 
laudable ſpirit of emulation, were they 
not ungenerouſly fomented by thoſe, who* 
from that conviction of their perniciouſ- 
neſs which education, and the experience 
of the world produce, ought fincerely to 
wiſh and ſeriouſly to labour for their ſup- 
preſſion, | | 


CHAP. X. 
11 On the French Officers. 


HERE. is a claſs of men in France, 

| who ought perhaps to have been 
1 mentioned before the abbes ; theſe are the 
gentlemen of the army, who here, as 
| well as in all abſolute monarchies, are the 
| main pillar of the government, and the 


true coloſſus that exalts royalty above all 
other 
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other conſiderations, and renders it inde- 
pendent of reaſon, laws, and equity. 

But while thus compelled by their of- 
fice and military duty to be the abettors 
of tyranny in its utmoſt latitude, they are, 
in all other reſpects, men of as much ho- 
nour and principle as any in the kingdom. 

Their profeſſion being held the moſt 
honourable of any in France, we need 
not wonder it is ſo amazingly crowded. 
Whoever has no inclination to enter upon 
the liſt of ab4gs, and yet is ambitious to 
lead a genteel life, embraces the profeſſion 
of arms. | 
In a decent reputable family, one mem- 
ber muſt of courſe be devoted to the ſer- 
vice of the king; another to that of the 
church; and the next to the law. This 
is meant of the ſecondary claſſes. As to 
thoſe of the premiere volee, the prime rate, 
the army and church only are deemed 
worthy of their thoughts ; and the option 
lies ſolely between thele two, Commerce 
never enters into the. conceptions, either 


of 
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of the firſt or ſecond degrees of people in 
this country: a circumſtance which no 
thinking Engliſhman will lament. 

The education of thoſe who are deſtined 
for a military life, is not much, nor long 
confined to the limits of a college. As ſoon 
as a commiſſion can be procured, the youth 
is taken from his ſtudies, and initiated at 
once in all the liberty and licentiouſneſs 
too unfortunately attending the vocation 
of a ſoldier. ; 

Though it muſt not be denied that the 
generality of the French officers are men 
of integrity, and deſerving by their beha- 
viour the appellation of gentlemen ; yet it 
muſt allo be allowed that the younger 
ſort are perhaps the wildeſt, and the moſt 
addicted to the irregularities of youth, of 
any of their age and profeſſion throughout 
all Europe, 

As they are 48 9 perſons of birth, 
and full of thoſe prejudices current among 
all who glory in the name of nobleſſe, 
they think it incumbent on them to keep 
their 
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their character ſpotleſs and unſullied by 
the leaſt deviation from the path of ho- 
Nour, This is frequently a narrow one in 
France, where, from prejudices of long 
ſtanding, military gentlemen find it diffi- 
cult in ſome caſes to condutt themſelves 
with prudence and propriety. | 

If among perſons of maturity and diſ- 
cretion, the fiery temper of the nation is 
apt often to occaſion very ſerious diffe- 
rences, it is much worſe among the 
youthful part that belongs to the military 
liſt. Among theſe, altercations and quar- 
rels ſucceed each other with uninterrupted 
rapidity ; and lives are daily thrown away 
in the moſt wanton manner. This is at- 
tended with a paſſiveneſs in thoſe who 
ought to prevent ſuch miſchief that is 
inexcuſable; ſince no pretext can juſtify 
the conniving at individuals making their 
appeal to the ſword in private diſputes. 


The only motive that has ever been 


pleaded, is the neceſſity of preſerving a 
high ſtrain of perſonal courage and reſo- 
lution 
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lution among individuals whoſe duty i it is 
to look upon life with indifference. 

But this argument falls to the ground, 
when we reflect that this barbarous cuſ- 
tom was utterly unknown to the Grecks 
and the Romans, on whoſe valour it were 
impertinent to make any encomium. 
The Turks, indiſputably as brave a people 
as any in modern ages, far from looking 
on it as any proof of intrepidity, give it 
its proper name, by calling it the height 

of madneſs and infatuation. 

As this ſubject will be enlarged upon 

hereafter, ſuffice 1t now to obſerve, that 


more ſwords are drawn among the young 
officers in France than among all .the 


other gentlemen of their profeſſion i in Eu- 
rope. This will excite. no ſur prize when 
it is conſidered that, excluſive of thoſe, ah. 
ſurd notions of honour which compel 
them, in a manner, , to expoſe themſelyes 
to deſtruction on the moſt frivolous, pre- 
tences, the vanity that annexes fo much 
intrinſic merit to their employment, is 

ever 
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ever ſtimulating them to make a diſplay 
of their ſpirit, and almoſt to ſeek occaſions 
of convincing the world they are men of 
courage. Add to this the aſcendancy 
which the military is encouraged by the 
government to aſſume in all companies, 
and upon all occaſions: a privilege 
one may well imagine they are ready 
enough to maintain; * none more than 
they, whoſe youth and inexperience leaſt 
entitled them to ſuch preſumption, 'The 
pride and impertinence of thoſe upſtarts 
meet often however with the ſevereſt chaſe 
tiſement. | | 
From theſe conſiderations it muſt be 
evident that the condition of a military 
man in France, is far from being enviable 
in the eye of reaſon : and that the French 
army is a field of inceſſant danger; 
where, from the native warmth and im- 
petuoſity of the nation, together with the 
falſe maxims held up for the guidance of 
all who aſpire at the appellation of men 
of honour, and induſtriouſly propagated 


4 by 
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by the ruling members of that numerous 
part of the community, a young gentle- 
man of any reflection muſt, of conſe- 
quence, be very unhappy, when he coolly 
ponders on what a ſmall thread his exiſ- 
tence is hourly depending. 

After viewing what is diſadvantageous 
and gloomy, let us, on the other hand, 
acknowledge that there is not a more re- 
ſpectable body of men in France than the 
generality of their officers, when they 
have once paſt what Shakſpeare ſo em- 
phatically ſtyles the hey-day of blood.“ 
Politeneſs and good breeding are found 
among them in the completeſt perfection. 
They are uſually perſons of the moſt re- 
fined behaviour, and repleniſhed with 
ſentiments of the moſt real, genuine 
honour : not only that which means a 
ſpirit above ſuffering the leaſt affront or 
indignity, but that more uſeful exalted- 
neſs of mind which is founded on good 
ſenſe, and a comprehenſive knowledge of 
juſtneſs and propriety : and which ad- 
5 mits 
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mits of no immorality in conduct, nor in- 
decency in manners. Such are in gene- 
ral the ſenior officers in the French ſer- 
vice; which, it may not be amiſs to take 
notice, is far from lucrative: a commons 
obſervation among them is, that a French 
gentleman is uſually ruined, and an 
Engliſh one enriched in the ſervice of his 
country. | | 
Though it has been obſerved that tem- 
per and moderation are not the characteriſ- 
tics of the younger officers in the French 
army; yet, in all other reſpects, they ful- 
ly deſerve the name of gentlemen. The 
noble mindedneſs of ſuch as are in affluent 
circumſtances is peculiarly remarkable, 
There is, perhaps, no claſs of people 
wherein more frequent inſtances of the 
moſt friendly and diſintereſted generoſity 
are daily exhibited, 
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CHAT. XE 
Te ſame | Subject continued. 


HERE are no individuals in France 
who ſeem more elated with their 
condition and appearance, than thoſe who 
are decorated with the order of St. Louis. 
To officers who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, this order was inſtituted to ſerve as 
a recompence in default of more ſolid 
and ſubſtantial rewards, though generally 
the proof as well as the badge of military 
merit; yet there was a time, not remote 
from its inſtitution, when a very trifling 
ſum indeed was adequate to the purchaſe. 
This happened during Chamillard's mi- 
niſtry, in the latter period of Lewis the 
Fourteenth's reign; when it ſhould not 
be forgot, that even the rank and privi- 
ledges of nobleſſe were not leſs openly put 
to ſale, at no exorbitant price. Theſe are 
incidents that have done irreparable da- 
mage to both theſe niodes of honour, by 
dimi- 


[wy 


diminiſhing their value, in proportion to 
the meanneſs of the pecuniary conſidera- 


tion they were tated at: a circumſtance 


well remembered to this day, and often 
cited by thoſe who were no friends to 


thele imaginary diftinQions; as looking- 


upon them, from their occaſional proſtitu- 

tion, to be no real criterion of deſert. 
Well, therefore, may an Engliſhman 

(as the French complain is often the caſe) 


hold in deriſion, honours which he poſ- 


ſeſſes money ſufficient to purchaſe perhaps 
a hundred fold. 

Theſe knights of St. Louis are almoſt 
equal in number to a little army; and 
ſwarm, like the abbes, in all places and 
aſſemblies. They are allowed, almoſt 
every where, the. haut bout, the firſt and 
beſt place. Perſons of all degrees think 
themſelves honoured by their acquain- 
tance and company. The fair ſex, eſpe- 
cially, is fond of their attendance, Tt 
is principally on public occaſions, ſuch as 
great meetings and feſtiva's, that one 

32 may 
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may be witneſs how powerfully the igHg- 


nia of this order can operate. While 


crowds of perſons genteely dreſt, and gen- 
tlemen to all appearance, ſollicit i in vain 
for admittance into the choir, or other 
conſpicuous place, a ſingle word from 
one of theſe croix, croſſes as they are 
ſtyled, will make the gates fly open for 
his immediate reception, without the leaſt 
heſitation, | 
Other inſtances of more importance | 
might be produced, as proofs of their in- 
fluence and authority. One may fre- 
quently ſee the moſt violent agitation of 
a mob quieted inſtantly by the inter- 
poſition of one of them, in a manner 
completely anſwering to thoſe celebrated 
lines of Virgil, that repreſent the quelling 
of a tumult. 

From a deſire to figure in the liſt of 
theſe chevaliers, which from the above ex- 
amples entitle a man to ſo much defer- 


_ ence and reſpect, and from ſundry other 


motives very urgent with men fo ena- 
moured 


Wo 


moured with exterior ſplendor as the 


French, originates that almoſt univerſal” 


propenſity of the younger ſons of wealthy 
families in France, to embrace the mili- 


tary profeſſion. It is there they can im- 


prove to the higheſt advantage that fund 
of oſtentation ſo common to all the na- 
tives, and indulge in the ideas of pre- 
eminence over all their fellow-ſubjects. 
Fired with theſe views, hither the 
youth of France crowd from all quarters, 
giving up, without regret, all thoſe pro- 
ſpecs of profit and intereſt that commerce 
and other lucrative vocations afford. The 
more flattering certainty of arriving at im- 
mediate notice and conſideration out- 
weighs, with them, the diſtant, however 
well-grounded, hopes of eaſe and affluence 
by the means of trade ; which, even in 
its moſt inviting and honourable light, 


8 . 
that of. a negociant, a merchant, is not. 


able to adminiſter to their vanity in the 
ſame proportion as a ſuit of regimentals. 
This, in their opinion, exalts a man over 


1 all 


1 
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all other degrees, and is, the palma nobilis 
which /errarum dominos evehit ad deos, the 
golden prize that lifts him up from ob- 
ſcurity, and ſets him on a level with the 
beſt men in the land. | 
And indeed a French officer's preten- 
lions, are very far from ideal only. If 
he looks on no condition as equal to 
his own, and thinks no company what- 
ever too good for him, there is not, on 
the other hand, any claſs of individuals 
hardy enough to avow a belicf of their ſu- 


perior importance; and no company, how- 


ever diſinclined, dares manifeſt an aver- 
ſion to his ſociety. Thus prompted by 
his own forwardneſs, and encouraged by 
the concurrent approbation, or rather, to 
expreſs it properly, the univerſal ho- 
mage of all people, he enjoys, without 
the leaſt check, that plenitude of conſe- 
quence which pride cheriſhes in his ima» 
gination, and which is ſtill more effectual- 
ly ſupported and realized by the favour- 
able attention ſo readily paid by the rul- 

ing 
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powers in France, to the concerns of 


fl who are inveſted with a military cha- 
0 This is not only the moſt ho- 
noured, but what is more eſſential, the ſe- 
cureſt of any ſtation in life, againſt the 
oppreſſive ſpirit of the government. In the 
moſt abſolute monarchies, the miniſtry is 


always bound to caſt an eye of reſpect and 


predilection on thoſe belonging to the 
army, that neceſſary friend to deſpotiſm, 
whoſe exertion in all good conſtitutions, 
is never directed but abroad, and ſeldom 
is felt at home, without becoming an in- 
ſtrument of tyranny. 


HAF. . 


On the French Lawyers —Differ from the Engliſh in 
. their Manner of Pleading. 


EXT to the military are the 
gownſmen and lawyers, a wealthy 
and innumerable claſs of men. But the 


I 4 profeſ- 


111 
profeſſion is rather creditable than ho- 
nourable in France, It is with difficulty 
that perſons of the firſt figure therein can 
procure themſelves nuptial.alliances with 
noble families. This is owing ta that 
Gothic prejudice, that only the ſword can 
dignify a man: a notion which, even in 
theſe enlightened times, is ſtill amazingly 
prevalent in moſt parts of Europe, chiefly 
thoſe from whence liberty is baniſhed. 
Its expulſion is ſoon followed by that of 
its moſt valuable concomitant, juſtneſs 
of reaſoning, which 1s an happineſs rare- 
ly known where thoughts have not a 
boundleſs freedom. 
Many of the gownſmen in France are 
perſons of great learning, and of the 
moſt examplary integrity: devoting their 
whole time and abilities to the ſervice of 
the public, without any other views than 
thoſe of the moſt conſummate patriotiſm, 
Such a teſtimony they are juſtly intitled 
to, after the noble oppoſition which, a few 
years inge, all Europe admired how they 


durſt 


n 

durſt attempt againſt the lawleſs omnipo- 
tence of a proud and arbitrary court, en- 
raged at the ſmalleſt doubt of its autho- 
rity, and ſtruck with equal ſurprize and 
indignation that ſo much reſolution ſhould 
be ſhewn in thwarting meaſures it had not 
leſs the means than the will to enforce, 
in ſpite of any legal ſtand. 

Eloquence ſeems to be much more at- 
tended to in the French Courts of Judica- 
ture than in ours; where ſolid, ſterling, 
though unadorned ſenſe appears more 
welcome. It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed 
that if the precepts and examples of Ci- 
eero and Demoſthenes were more obſerved 
in the Engliſh courts, they would certainly 
prove of no detriment to truth and reaſon. 

In conſequence of this ſuperior atten- 
tion to the arts of oratory, it may be af- 
firmed that, ſaving that boldneſs of thought 
and expreſſion, whereof a greater meaſure 


will always be found in a land of liberty, 


there is, perhaps, more entertainment for 
an admirer of claſſical and regular ora- 


tory 
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tory in the Palais at Paris, than in Weſt- 


minſter-hall at London. In the former 
of theſe places our attention is engaged by 
the art and elegance of compoſition mani- 
feſt. in their pleadings. As they appeal 
principally to the imagination, they are 
clad in all the ornaments of rhetorical in- 
genuity : while in our courts, however 
ſtrong and powerful the arguments, and 
however proper and appoſite the words 
may be which may convey them, till. 
there is a neglect of elocution, and thoſe 
graces that add influence and dignity to 
the ſoundeſt reaſoning; and of which, 
though he may not be able to define 


them, an auditor feels the operation and 


efficacy. 

The members of the law in France, are 
no leſs expert in the arts of thriving and 
railing immenſe fortunes than their bre- 
thren in other parts, and enjoy a ſhare of 
riches not unequal to what falls to the lot 
of the ſame profeſſion in England. Like 
them too they are ſubje& to that envy and 


popu- 
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popular malevolence which wealth, ac- 
quired through the mere folly of man- 
kind, renders the poſſeſſors liable to ex- 
ecration from the multitude, 


CHA P, XIII. 
On the French Financiers— Adminiſtration of the Re. 


Venue, 

| | n 
ERE is a claſs of people in France, 
l though yielding precedence 
to the lawyers, are incomparably ſuperior 
to them in the article of riches; and who 
may not improperly be ſaid to amaſs them 
by ſerving their royal maſter with their 
pen. This, however, is not to be under- 
ſtood of thoſe legions of mercenary writers 
who proſtitute their talents in the ſupport 
of tyranny, and labour to oppreſs and fet- 
ter the mind; while others keep the body 
in ſubjection. Theſe, doubtleſs, are nu- 
merous 
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merous in France, as well as in all coun- 


tries where the principles of deſpotiſm are 
triumphant. The tribe meant here is com- 
poſed of quite another kind of individuals, 
who, though they aſſiſt as much, if not 
more than the former, in the work of 
public oppreſſion, are much better paid 
for it; and may be ſaid to riot in the 
ſpoils of their country, while the others 
are glad to compound for a very ſcanty 
pittance. | | 

The gentlemen here ſpoken of are the 
maltotiers et gens de finance, tax. gatherers, 
and officers of the revenue, who are indi- 
ſputably the richeſt people in the nation. 
It is incredible with what rapidity they 
arrive at prodigious wealth. Whatever 
induſtry. is exerted. by the ableſt adepts in 
the other gainful departments, it is far 


ſurpaſſed by the dexterity of the French 


financiers.” Neither is it leſs ſurprifing 
with what ſplendor they dare enjoy theſe 
equally dazzling and ſudden fortunes, the 
whole realm being ſenſible that it is pure- 


ly 
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ly through the miſmanagement, theando- 
lence, or the connivance of its governors, 
that ſuch a plunder of the nation is ear- 
ried on: and that it were no difficult 
matter, by a due enquiry. into the me- 
thods of levying the public revenue, to 
correct the enormities that have been ſo 
long permitted in them, and to ſettle this 
province of the political ſyſtem on a much 
more beneficial plan. 5 
In this inſtance, more than in any other, 
France is continually made a victim to the 
moſt audacious and moſt barefaced ſpirit 
of jobbing. No European ſtate has ſuf- 
fered more from a miſunderſtood or an 
ill. conducted arrangement of its finances. 
There are but two periods in the hiſtory 
of that kingdom, when they can be ſaid to 
have been well adminiſtered. The firſt 
was during the reign of Henry 'the 
Fourth, when, under the auſpices of that 
great patriot king, they were, through the 
diligence and abilities of the celebrated 
Sully, retrieved from that horrible confu- 


fon 
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fioh à civil war of half a century had 
thrown them into. The ſecond followed 
after the lapſe of no leſs an interval, and 
was due to the illuſtrious Colbert; under 
whoſe miniſtry were formed thoſe ſalutary 
ſchemes that made France ſo reſpectable 
to its neighbours: But they terminated 
with his life; and long before the end of 
his maſter Lewis the Fourteenth's reign, 
miſery and deſolation had overſpread the 
face of the whole kingdom. Since thoſe 
days little has been done to remedy the 
miſchiefs occafioned through want of 
oeconomy and good order. Projects and 
ſyſtems of divers kinds have had their 
turn; but to no other purpoſe than to 
render people very ſuſpicious of all who 
had any to propoſe. Inſtead of coming 
to any fixed ſettlement in theſe matters, 
ſhifts and expedients have been adopt- 
ed ſucceſſively, according to the temper 
. and capacity of the miniſters. Though 
they have all been unanimous enough in 
loading the ſubje& to his utmoſt bearing, 
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yet the fame ruinous modes of collecting 
the impoſts ſtil remain, and none have 
been bold or ſagacious enough to attempt 
the carrying of any others into execution. 

This, however, is a ſubje& whereon fo 
much has already been, though much 
more might be ſaid, that one 'may diſmiſs 
it with this ſingle remark, that in Eng- 
land, a free ſlate, where no money is 
raiſed but with the conſent of the nation, 
and where the iſſuing out and employ- 
ment of it is narrowly inſpected by all 
parties ; if in defiance of the precautions 
ſo minutely ordained by the legiſlature, 
frauds, colluſions, and embezzlements cati 
ſtill find admittance, what muſt it be, 
where government is exerciſed by ca- 
price? where a few individuals are in- 
veſted with the uncontroulable direction 
of the whole; where ſecret intrigues are 
the primum mobile that ſet the political 
machine in motion; where the pablic 

good is fo far from being the uſual object 
in view, that it is often not even made 


a pre- 
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ſion à civil war of half a century had 
thrown them into. The ſecond followed 
after the lapſe of no leſs an interval, and 
was due to the illuſtrious Colbert; under 
whoſe miniſtry were formed thoſe ſalutary 
ſchemes that made France ſo reſpectable 
to its neighbours. But they terminated 
with his life; and long before the end of 
his maſter Lewis the Fourteenth's reipn, 
miſery and deſolation had overſpread the 
face of the whole kingdom. Since thoſe 
days little has been done to remedy the 
miſchiefs occafioned through want of 
oeconomy and good order. Projects and 
ſyſtems of divers kinds have had their 
turn ; but to no other purpoſe than to 
render people very ſuſpicious of all who 
had any to' propoſe. Inſtead of coming 
to any fixed' ſettlement in theſe matters, 
ſhifts and expedients have been adopt- 
ed ſucceſſively, according to the temper 
. and capacity of the miniſters. Though 
they have all been unànimous enough in 
loading the ſubje& to his utmoſt bearing, 
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yet the fame ruinous modes of collecting 
the impoſts ſtill remain, and none have 
en bold or ſagacious enough to attempt 

e carrying of any others into execution. 
This, however, is a ſubject whereon ſo 
much has already been, though much 
more might be ſaid, that one may diſmiſs 
it with this ſingle remark, that in Eng- 
land, a free ſtate, where no money is 
raiſed but with the conſent of the nation, 
and where the iſſuing out and employ- 
ment of it is narrowly inſpected by all 
parties ; if in defiance of the precautions 
ſo minutely ordained by the legiſlature, 
frauds, colluſions, and embezzlements can 
ſtill find admittance, what muſt it be, 
where government is exerciſed by ca- 
price? where a few individuals are in- 
veſted with the uncontroulable direction 
of the whole; where ſecret intrigues are 
the primum mobile that ſet the political 
machine in motion; where the public 
good is ſo far from being the uſual object 
in view, that it is often not even made 
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a pretence; ; where the court and its adhe- 
rents are the ſole actors; where the royal 
power, like a bottomleſs gulf, abſorbs all 
the ſtrength and vigour of the realm, and 
may be likened to. the monſtrous head of 
a diſproportionate body, whoſe neceſſary 
nouriſhment is drained away by every poſ- 
ſible channel, for the ſole ſupport of that 
unwieldy part, which, though it may diſ- 
play a florid appearance itſelf, leaves all 
the other members in a ſtate of debility? 

Theſe incidents ought frequently to be 
preſent to the mind of an Engliſhman, 
who feels a ſincere affection to his coun- 
try. They will contribute to confirm his 
attachment to its conſtitution. It is im- 
poſſible for a reaſonable man to obſerve the 
vaſt difference ſubſiſting between it and 
that of France, without commiſerating the 
caſe of ſuch as live under the latter, and 
firmly reſolving never to be acceſſary, or 
ſubmit to the introduction of it among us. 


CHAP. 


1 
CHAP. XIV. 


On the French Nebleſſe. 


HE French nobleſe (we ſhould not 

call it nobility, the meaning of 
which word is of far higher import) are a 
numerous and formidable body of indivi- 
duals, By formidable is meant only to 
the lower ſort, over whom they are moſt 
ſhamefully allowed to tyranniſe, being 
otherwiſe as ſubmiſſive to the government 
as any other Frenchmen, without the 
leaſt exception of the higheſt and moſt 
dignified among them. The fact is, that 
they are the ſtrenuous champions and 
ſupporters of paſſive obedience. and non- 
reſiſtance to the will and injunctions of 
the court. 

As an encouragement and reward for 
this devotion and zeal, which they ſeize 
every opportunity to teſtify, they enjoy ſe- 
veral immunities that ſerve not a little to 
inhance the notions of their ſelf-import- 
ance ; and at the ſame time to excite the 
K envy 
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envy of the &2urgeois and the roturiers, 
names they indiſcriminately beſtow on all 
their inferiors ; though the former belongs 
uſually but to reputable commoners, and 
the latter is only applicable t to what we 
call the vulgar. 

Vanity, carried to its moſt abſurd and 
ridiculous exceſs, ſeems to be the foible of 
the French noble ſe. Many of our own 
are apt to commit ſuch follies as betray a 
far greater perſuaſion of the intrinſic me- 
rit of their rank than is conſiſtent with 
reaſon : a failing chiefly remarkable in 
thoſe who have been much abroad, and 
have imbibed the erroneous ideas prevalent 
and powerfully authorized by the example 
and countenance of perſons in power. 
But whatever the errors may be to which 
our own nobility are liable, they are no- 
thing to the proud and haughty behaviour 
of the French nobles, and the contempt 
wherein they hold their inferiors. 

The nobleſſe, in France, may be divided 
into haute et baſſe, high and low. The 
| | firſt 
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firſt of theſe epithets is common: the 
other not unknown, but rather not much 
inſiſted on, or uſed as it is accompanied 
| with a diminutive idea, and would found 
harſh in the ears of many a French noble; 
who has often very little more than the 
empty ſound itſelf to feed his imagination 
with. The diviſion, however, is not the 
leſs real. By the haute nobleſſe is always 
meant perſons of great birth or great titles. 
Great opulence is not a neceſſary adjunct. 
By the baſſe nobleſſe is underſtood new 
made nobles ; nobles by their employ- 
ments, or ſuch noble families whoſe titles 
are of the loweſt order, and who have 
never made any hgure. 

The degree of pride in France, arifing 
from anceſtry, bears a medium between 
that of Germany (where it is a merit of 
the firſt magnitude) and that of England; 
where good ſenſe regulates our notions in 
that reſpect. and teaches us to eſteem a 
man rather for following the footſteps of 
his illuſtrious forefathers than merely for 
owing to them his origin. 


K 2 Noble- 
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Nobleneſs of blood, in France, is an 
invincible protection from the inſults and 
flight of the vulgar. Theſe are early 
taught to reverence their ſuperiors with- 
out meaſure; and to act, on all occafions, 
with the moſt boundleſs deference and 
condeſcenſion in whatever relates to them. 

However penurious the circumftances 
of a noble may be, or however inſignifi- 
cant his perſonal character, yet his com- 
pany is always acceptable among his 
equals. They think it incumbent on them 
to ſhew him their good-will, and lend him 
their aſſiſtance to the utmoſt of their abili- 
ties, and never heſitate to eſpouſe his cauſe 
in caſe of any difference with ſuch as are 
of a ſubordinate condition. 

Among theſe the ſociety of a noble is 
courted with a warmth, and often a ſervi- 
lity that ſhews how extravagantly it is 
valued : though it ſeldom happens that 
any benefit is derived from it, the uſual 
motives that induce the zoblefſe to aſſociate 
with the lower ranks being thoſe of inte- 
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reſt. Such as commanding a ſtanding 
unceremonious welcome to a plentiful 
table; the obtaining a pecuniary loan, or 
a rich wife, and other views of the like 
nature. 

But the greateſt and moſt valuable pre- 
rogative of the French nobieſſe is the prompt 
introduction it procures them to the no- 
tice of men in power. Being themſel ves 
members of the ſame body, and violently 
partial in its favour, they never ſeruple to 
decide with the utmoſt peremptorineſs 
againſt all other rivals for ſuch poſts of 
honour or profit as may, without dero- 
gating from their dignity, be exerciſed 
or enjoyed by nobles. 

Few, indeed, are they who poſſeſs any 
employments of conſequence, and are at 
the ſame time perſons of ignoble extrac- 
tion, and ſuch as have riſen by dint of pure 
merit. The jealouſy of the nobleſſe in 
ſuffering none but themſelves to arrive at 
places of eminence is ever on the watch ; 


and they eſteem it an indigaity offered to 
K 3 their 
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their characters, when ſuch individuals 
are placed on a parity of rewards and no- 
tice with them. SENS 

One thing is very deſerving of remark 
not only among people of quality, but alſo 
among other ranks in France ; that is the 

magnificence they all affect to diſplay in 
their coats of arms. Whether nobles or 
commoners it is all one. Coronets and 
ſupporters are promiſcuouſly the claim of 
both. A foreigner (an Engliſhman parti- 
cularly) is often perplexed how to diſtin- 
guiſh a bourgeois from the ncbleſſe, as in 
England none but the nobility pretend to 
coronets and ſupporters. 

When we conſider how tenacious the 
French nobleſſe are of their privileges, and 
the diſtance at which they keep their infe- 
riors, in all other reſpects, it is abſolutely 
ſurprizing they ſhould not, after the ex- 

ample of our nobility, have found means 
to confine theſe armorial diſtinctions to 
their own body. 

It may, however, be added, that this 
fooliſh preſumption reaches much farther 


than 
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than France, It is not uncommon, even 


in London, for perſons tranſplanted hither 
from abroad, to uſe the moſt ſplendid arms 
on their ſeals; though they may have diſ- 
cretion enough to abſtain from the ab- 
ſurdity of painting them on their coaches. 
The whole continent of Europe is pretty 
guilty: of this infatuation, Holland itſelf 
not excepted ; though a country where 
empty pageantry is leſs in vogue than any 
where. Yet here there are not a few (chiefly 
the deſcendants of refugees from other 
parts) who have inherited the vanity of 
their anceſtors in this particular. 


CHAT ©V: 
On the Treatment of Foreigners in France—and Men of 


Abilities, 
N no country v-hatever are they who 
poſſeſs pecuniary independence more 
careſſed and courted than in France. Hence 


none are ſo much reſpected there as the 
K 4 Engliſh; 
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Engliſh ; who carry with them, where - 
ever they go, the infallible means of pro- 
curing themſelves a diſtinguiſhed recep- 
tion, 

Notwithſtanding the French boaſt that 
their country is /azz/e des malheureux, the 
refuge of the unfortunate, and that chacun 
retrouve chez eux ſa patrie, that every man 
finds himſelf at home among them; in 
ſpite of theſe magnificent encomiums, 
France cannot be reputed a country where 
forcigners are more welcome to put them- 
ſelves on a level with the natives than they 
are in any other. 

W bile curioſity is the only motive that 
leads perſons thither, their time will cer- 
tainly paſs as agreeably as any where; but 
they muſt not preſume to go further, un- 
leſs they are previouſly reſolyed to face the 
fulleſt oppoſition to their pretenſions. 

The French, like all other people, are 
extremely averſe to foreigners aſpiring at 
public employments among them. But 
excluſive of thoſe obyious conſiderations 


that 
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that render this jealouſy of ſtrangers natu- 
ral and univerſal in all countries, they are, 
at the ſame time, much more actuated by 
pride than other nations: as they deem 
all places of emolument or honour, con- 
ferred upon foreigners, as ſo many re- 
compences refuſed to ſuperior merit a- 
mong themſelves. 

Among a number of inſtances that 
might be cited, this arrogant diſpoſition 
was ſcandalouſly manifeſted in the caſe of 
the great Marſhal Saxe, as well as of his 
illuſtrious colleague Marſhal Lowendal ; 
who, notwithſtanding their ſignal ſervices 
to the French nation, could not eſcape its 
envy. 

For this RO TE as much as a ſtranger is 
careſſed while his views and intentions are 
only thoſe of a mere traveller, ſo much he 
becomes an object of jealouſy when they 
are diſcovered to be of a different nature: 
for with all their expreſſions of eſteem, 
and readineſs to ſerve, wherein they ſo ſu- 

. perlatively abound, we muſt always allow 


a ſalvo, 
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a falvo, that nothing i is to be required of 
them which may tend, in any ſhape, to 
ſet us on any other footing than that of 
ſojourners and aliens, 

In this reſpect the inhoſpitality of the 
French government is ſuch that on the 
death of a foreigner, his effects according 
to law become the king's property. This 
they call droit d aubaine, which, without 
falſifying the ſenſe, may juſtly be tranſ- 
lated, a right to plunder. It is ſomewhat 
ſurprizing, that at the concluſion of our 
many ſucceſsful wars with France, the 
exiſtence of ſuch a tyrannical and barbar- 
ous practice ſhould have ſlipped the me- 
mory of our negociators. The profits 
thence accruing to the crown, are in their 
nature ſo ſhameful and iniquitous, that it 
cannot be imagined a king would, on a 
proper repreſentation, helitate in aboliſh- 
ing ſo ignominious a cuſtom. Though 


not rigorouſly inforced, it often occaſions 


much diſquietude. 
| While 
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While a foreign gentleman abſtains 
from attempts that may interfere with 
their own purſuits of preferment, the 
French people of faſhion are uncommonly 
deſirous of impreſſing ſtrangers with a 
favourable idea of their character, by 
ſhewing them civilities and contributing 
to their amuſement and diverſion. Fo- 
reigners of merit ſeldom fail of meeting 
with a reception and treatment adequate 
to their expectations. By ſuch means 
the French obtain the good opinion of 
travellers, and leave in their minds that 
pleaſing remembrance of their country, 
which induces them to mention France 
in a ſtile that incites others to viſit a 
nation where ſtrangers are ſo agreeably 
entertained. 

It has already been obſerved, that wit 
and learning are infallible introdutors to 
genteel ſociety in France. Men of eminent 
parts are ſought for and honoured in the 
moſt brilliant companies. This is a truth 
not more experienced by individuals of 
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eſtabliſhed reputation among the natives 
than by thoſe who come from abroad, 
This proves highly to the credit of the 
French, that whatever political differences 
may ſubſiſt between them and other na- 
tions, they have impartiality enough to 
lay them aſide in favour of diſtinguiſhed 
merit ; and are amply endowed with that 
liberality of mind which conſiders all 
mankind as one people in the republic of 
letters. | 

Men of abilities, who have lived in 
France, are unanimous in bearing this 
teſtimony to the generality of the French: 
and in expreſſing their gratitude for the 
notice taken of them, not ſeldom ſuperior 
to that they meet with among their own 
countrymen. 

A French gentleman who had reſided 


a long time in England, and was perfectly 


converſant in our ways and notions, uſed 
often to ſay, that Pope never wrote truer 
lines than thoſe wherein he ſpeaks of the 


" eſtate which wits inherit after death, 


fame 
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fame and applauſe : a recompence which, 
in his apprehenſion, was rarely paid in 


England to a living author; who com- 


' monly paſſes his days in the moſt morti- 


fying obſcurity ; but to make him ſome - 


amends, as ſoon as he is dead, receives 
every kind of honour that can be ſhewn 
to his remains. On /e neglige -durant ſa 
vie, mais on PenteFre a Weſtminſter : he is 
neglected during life, but he is buried in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

There may be ſome truth in the ftric- 
tures of this Frenchman, yet his ill hu- 
mour might probably ariſe from diſap- 
pointments in his own views, and from 
not having met with the rewards he 
thought fairly due to his merits. Moſt 
certainly his repreſentation of things is 
exaggerated ; there being few, if any, 
votaries of literature in England of ac- 
knowledged abilities who have cauſe to 
complain of the ſeverity of their fate, while 


they act with that prudence and good con- 


duct 
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duct without which no condition can 


Proſper. 


Sciences, literature, and every bh 
of ingenuity, are unqueſtionably held in 
the higheſt repute among the Engliſh. : 
and though poſlibly their profeſſors may 


not boaſt of ſo familiar an admittance 
among the great, as is uſual in France, 
yet on the whole it may be confidently 


affirmed, that the profits ariſing from the 

exertion of wit and genius are not infe- 

rior to what they are in that kingdom. 
The reaſon why men of letters are not, 


perhaps, ſo much ſought after by our great 


people is deducible from the nature of our 
government. Its republican principles 
inſpire the proprietors of great eſtates 
with ſuch notions of their importance as 


are perpetually ſtimulating them to an 


exerciſe of it, which is incompatible with 


an indulgence in thoſe amuſements that 


employ ſo conſiderable a portion of the 


time of the French nobility. They have 
more leiſure for the nodes cænægue Deum. 


Whereas 


1 

Whereas our grandees are continually im- 
merled. i in intrigues, of ſtate, and conſe- 
quently have not an equal ſhare of atten- 
tion to. beſtow on thoſe avocations that are 
fo dear to men of fortune i in France. 

Andther, and perhaps the principal rea- 
ſon is, that moſt of the paſtimes of the 
great in England are of ſuch a nature, and 
ſo conducted, that no perſon can engage 
in them who | is not poſſeſſed of affluence ; 
not to forget, at the ſame time, that their 
diverſions are often intended as the means 


and opportunities of carrying on their po- 
litical ſchemes. 


CHAP. XVI. 


On French Compliments— Engliſh Plainneſs—Charaders 
of the French and Engliſb Cammonaliy — French Shop- 
keepers— Merchants — Bourgeois. 


NE of the inconveniences attending 
a plain Engliſh gentleman in France, 
is that round of compliments wherein he 
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is perfectly 1 He is like a town 
beſi eged, and deficieat in ammunition: for 
he is ſo accablb, as they well call it, that 
is, ſo overwhelmed with verbal civilities, 
on all ſides, that he finds himſelf quite at 
a loſs how to make head, as it were, and 
give them ſufficient returns. 

The French language is, indeed, moſt 
admirably calculated for theſe purpoſes. It 
has an eaſy flow, and is abundantly fur- 
niſhed with complimentary phraſes, which 
to the natives muſt have ſomething be- 
witching in the ſound. One hardly 
knows ſometimes what motive to aſſign 
for their uſing them ſo copiouſly and re- 
peatedly, but the ſole pleaſure of hearing 
them. 

Without incurring the accuſation of 
moroſeneſs, well may an Engliſhman vent 
his ſpleen at ſuch an abuſe of ſpeech. 
Well may fo inſipid a rotation of un- 
meaning terms prove equally tireſome 
and vexatious, when we advert to their 
eadleſs im —_— intruſion upon all 

ſub- 
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fübjects; and how much they contribute 
to make people ſubſtitute politeneſs in the 
place of truth. | 
It was the ptaiſe of our anceſtors, at the 


beginning of laſt century, that they ſtill 
retained the downrightneſs and ſimplicity 


of the primitive ages, and knew not how, 


or rather would not, according to the teſ- 


timony of a cotemporary author deſcen- 
dere ad verba imaginariæ ſervitutis que 


iſtorum ſeculorum blandities invenit, con- 


deſcend to make uſe of the ſervile phraſes 
of falſe breeding, invented by modern 
flattery.” Their ſpirit was too great for a 
ſubmiſſion to that intercourſe of falſhood 
and adulation which falſe brooding Was 
introducing every where. 

That praiſe ſtill remains in a great mea · 
ſure well founded, It muſt afford real 
ſatisfaCtion to all. Engliſhmen, who have 
ſenſe enough to ſet a proper value on it, 
that a late traveller in our iftand, Pollnits, 
who was unqueſtionably a man of judg- 
ment, takes an approving notice of the 

L contempt 
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contempt. mere complimentors. are held, 
in among us, and how little we eſteem. 


that ſtudied, or rather affected ſtyle of be- 


haviour ſo much in vogue in other coun- 
tries. Thoſe inſignificant expreſſions 
wherewith diſcourſe is ſo heavily loaded, 
conſidered in a ſerious light, are at beſt 
but expletives to eke out an inſipid ſtrain 
of ſpeech, though they may as often 
be rightly termed the mean effuſions of 
faſhionable deceit, 

Notwithſtanding all this parade of high 
flown phraſes, common to all ranks and 
profeſſions in France, we muſt not ima- 
gine the French deficient in ſincerity, and 
its collateral virtues; but rather look upon 
them in the light of a people whom an 
imitation; of a modiſh folly renders much 
more ridiculous than perverſe. 

Courtiers (who are much the ſame in all 
countries) and perſons in public ftations 
are, in a manner, neceſſitated to put on the 
appearance of a readineſs to oblige, and 
be ſübſer vient to all with whom they have 
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any concerns: ſuch characters excepted, 
France abounds in men of candour and in- 
genuouſneſs. The commonalty, through- 
out moſt of the provinces, are a plain, 
downright generation, much leſs. ruſe, 
ſharp and cunning, than the ordinary run 
of our country people in England. From 
this definition, however, we ſhould except 
the inhabitants of Normandy, who may, 
on the other hand, not unaptly be com- 
pared with our Yorkſhiremen, uſually re- 
puted the moſt acute of the Engliſh, as the 

Normans are of the French. | 
Our Engliſh commonalty, though. far 
from wanting in openneſs of temper and 
honeſty, have perhaps as little claim as 
any people to what is commonly meant 
by fimplicity. Plainneſs they have; but 
that and ſimplicity are two very different 
things. The firſt relates purely to man- 
ners; ours are plain and unaffected: but 
the ſecond relates to the frame of mind, 
and implies inexperience in the ways of 
the world, and ſubſerviency to the notions 
L 2 of 
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| | ES of others; attributes not very applicable to 
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_ claſs of Engliſhmen. 
From this commendation of FLING 
rightneſs given to the majority of the 


1 French country people, and no leſs juſtly 
4 30 due to numbers in other ſituations of life, 
| | there is one remarkable exception, which 
ought carefully to be remembered by all 
foreigners; by Engliſh travellers particu- 
larly, whoſe purſes, through the forgetful- 
neſs of it, are moſt liable to ſuffer, as they 
are the mark principally aimed at by ſuch 
as make it their buſineſs to cozen and 
over-reach, This exception is largely 
found among thoſe who bear the name of 
marchands, ſhopkeepers, who are not a 
whit preferable in point of unfair dealing, 
or rather abſolute and ſhameleſs impoſi- 
tion, to the very dregs of our populace at 
Billingſgate. They will, with the cooleſt 
effrontery, aſk ten' times the worth of 
their merchandiſe, and back their aſſer- 
tions of its goodneſs and propriety of 
* with the moſt unconſcientious pro- 
ſtitution 
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Kitution of their character, if people of 
ſuch a ſtamp can pretend to any. Were 
we to apply the Punica fides to any ſet of 
men, none deſerve it more than theſe 
French ſhopkeepers. 

Hence it may be that they in W 
who exerciſe what we call merchandiſe in 
England, conſcious of the ignominy af- 
fixed to the word marchands, from the 
baſe practices of thoſe who bear it, have 
choſen to diſtinguiſh themſelves by a more 
honourable title, and are known by that 
of negocians, while that of marchands is 
reſtricted to ſhopkeepers only. 

The French merchants are a very re- 
ſpectable and worthy claſs of men, no 
ways inferior to our own. They differ 
from them however in ſeveral inſtances; in 
nothing more than the prodigious hurry 
ſo many of them are in to exchange that 
ſphere of life for, what may be called the 
hobby-horſe of every Frenchman, the 
rank and privileges of a noble. Theſe 
may be purchaſed at no very high rate, if 
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the various informations one daily meets 
with may be depended on. There are 
alſo ſundry ſaleable employments that 
confer the right of nobleſſe; but one of the 
moſt uſual methods of initiation into that 
body, is by purchaſing what they call 
the place of a grand ſecretaire du roi, 
maiſon, couronne de France, grand ſecre- 
tary to the king, houſe, and crown of 
France. This indeed is a Rowland for 
one's Oliver, if vox & præterea nihil, high 
and mighty words without any meaning, 
can counterbalance a round ſum of money. 
A Frenchman however is completely ſa- 


tisfied with ſuch a bargain; which, as the 


prætor s rod emancipated a ſlave among 
the ancient Romans, frees a man from 
that vulgar appellation bourgeas, ſo hate- 
ful to the ears of a modern Frenchman. 
Bourgeors | is a term of reproach, which 
every man 1s ſure to hear, who 1s daring 
enough to enter the liſts of altercation 


With any one that thinks himſelf by birth 


or office ſecured againſt the retortion. 
= And 


( * 
And yet the meaning of it is no other, 
ſtrickly ſpeaking, than that of a burgeſs, 
or citizen. But whereas no man in this 
iſland of liberty deems himſelf diſgraced 
by being ſo called, in France it is quite 
otherwiſe. One may always perceive a 


conſciouſneſs of inferiority in the tone : 


and accent of thoſe who acknowledge 
themſelves members of that little reveren- 
ced fraternity. 

Cit, with us, is rather uſed in a jocular 
ſenſe than as a degradation ; but when- 
ever the word 4:urgeots is in the mouth of 
a French gentleman, it is always intended 
as a ſtigma, and never underſtood but as 
an expreſſion of contempt ; unleſs in le- 
gal proceſſes, political diſcuſſions, or for- 
mal tranſactions, wherein it appears in its 
proper genuine ſignification of thoſe claſ- 
ſes of the community that are below the 
rank of nobles. 
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On the Flattery of the French—Their Pretenſions to for 
? erior Breedi ng—Tafte—Polite Knowledge. 


ROM the complimentary diſpoſition 

of the French, an exceſſive addic- 
tion to flattery reigns univerſally among 
them. 

To pleaſe in converſation is the firſt 
rule of politeneſs a man of education is 
taught in France. An adherence to this 
is inculcated in preference to all conſider- 
ations. Comformably to this maxim, his 
aim, in ſpeaking, i is uſually much more to 
ſay what may prove acceptable, chan what 
is fit and proper for the occaſion; the 
coming at the truth of things not being, 
in his opinion, a merit equal to that of 
procuring the ſatisfaction of thoſe he con- 
verſes with. 

This is the baſis of that urbanity (as 

they term it) prevailing ſo ſuperiorly in- 
France; which, in the conception of 


. every 


N 

every Frenchman, is the fountain from 
whence good-breeding is communicated to 
other parts. The progreſſive diffuſion of 
liteneſs over the face of Europe, dur- 
ing the two laſt centuries, is unqueſtion- 
ably due, ſay they, to the concourſe of the 
better ſort of foreigners in their country ; 
conſcious of their national deficiency in 
this point, they have, time out of mind, 
made it a rule to pay frequent viſits to 
France, in order to acquire and preſerve 
that politeneſs of behaviour and cour- 
teouſneſs of ſtyle and addreſs, with which 
the ſavage rudeneſs of other nations is to- 
tally unacquainted. | 
Theſe pretenſions, bold and preſump- 
tuous as they are eſteemed by all judi- 
cious ſtrangers, are of long ſtanding in 
France. Before the celebrated zra of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, which the French 
imagine, and firmly believe the whole Eu- 
ropean world imagines with them, to be 
the nobleſt and moſt illuſtrious epocha 
ever known (far above the Auguſtan age); 
before 
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before this time, even ſo remotely as the 
commencement of the reign of Lewis the 
Thirteenth, a Frenchman, in a ſummary 
deſcription of the world, written in Latin, 
has theſe remarkable words concerning 
his country and countrymen : Huc, tan- 
guam in veram bumanitatis ſcholam, mitti- 
tur quotannis ex omnibus orbis partibus, ſe- 
lecta nobilitas, ut cum lingua civilem vivendi 
modim, pofita Barbaria, addiſcat: Hither, 
as to the ſchool of true politeneſs, the 

El of the foreign nobility is yearly 
ſent from all parts of the world, in order, 
together with its language, to learn good 
manners, and diveſt themſelves of their 
native barbarity.” 

That ſpirit of ſelf-adulation and con- 
ceit, of which every nation has its mea- 
ſure, _ is no where found in a larger pro- 
portion than in France, where the natives 
are ever congratulating themſelves, both 
in their diſcourſes and writings, on having 
the honour and felicity of being conſider- 
ed af the models of all their neighbours 
in 


/ 
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in the cultivation and refinement of arts. 

This humour prevailed not leſs in the 
days of the afore-cited writer than it does 
at preſent; as amply appears by the ful- 
ſome praiſes he laviſhes on his country- 


men, and the ſuperiority of genius and 


talents he ſo confidently aſcribes to them 
in the ſequel of his performance. 

His extravagant encomiums, however, 
only prove how ignorant he was, or affe- 
ed to be, of the cotemporary ſtate of 
learning and improvements in other coun- 
tries: in which latter caſe nothing can 
exceed the impertinence and partiality 
he is guilty of, in exalting France above 
all the reſt of Europe, in ſo deciſive, ſo 
ſhameleſs, and ſo unjuſtifiable a manner. 

Notwithſtanding the magnificent de- 
ſcription that writer gives of the tranſcen- 
dant, incomparable merit of the French 
nation at that time, an Engliſhman may 
call his authority in queſtion, and facts 
will furniſh him with arguments to prove, 
that England was at that period the land 


of 
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of politeneſs and arts, which were daily 
advancing to perfeQion under the guid- 
ance of. a Jonſon, a Fletcher, a Shak- 
ſpeare, a Spenſer, a Raleigh, a Knowles, 
a Bacon, and many others whom it were 


. needleſs to mention. Theſe flouriſhed in 


the latter time of Queen Flizabeth, the 
reign of James the Firſt, and the begin- 
ning of that of Charles, the period pre- 
ciſely which this arrogant Frenchman 
marks as ſo honourable to France, and ſo 
ignominious to its neighbours. The civil 
troubles, which broke out afterwards in 
England, were the ſole impediment that 
ſtopt the career of our domeſtic improve- 
ments; it was natural that, fierce and 
cruel as they were, they ſhould plunge 
us, during a ſeries of years, into an ob- 
livion of the gentler purſuits of life. 

Time 1s required to emerge from the 
gloomineſs of mind contracted by ſangui- 
nary diſputes. The 'French were much 
longer in reviving from the miſeries oc- 
caſioned by their civil wars in the ſix- 
teenth 


1 


teenth century, than the Engliſh were in 
recovering from the calamities ariſing 
from their inteſtine feuds in the laſt. | 

But to obviate the imputation of parti- 
ality (of which this Frenchman is ſo de- 
ſervedly accuſed), let us appeal to the au- 
thority of foreigners, whoſe verdict in 
ſuch a caſe will doubtleſs be deemed unbi- 
aſſed, and therefore entirely worthy of 
credit. | 

If we conſult a performance not un- 
known to this century, and highly eſteem- 
ed in the laſt, the Geography of Cluverius, 
we ſhall find that, ſpeaking of our coun- 
trymen during thoſe times, he pays them 
the particular compliment of paſſing for 
the moſt improved and accompliſhed na- 
tion then exiſtent. He does not affirm it 
from his own perſonal eſtimation of the 
fact, but as a truth univerſally aſſented 
to: his expreſſion is clear and deciſive, 
nunc Angli omnium delicatiſſimi perhibenter ; 
e the Engliſh now, ſays he, are accounted 
the moſt refined of all people.” 


We 
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We may draw ſtill nearer to our own 
times, and cite the opinion of Voltaire in 
his earlier days; a gentleman who, in 
more inſtances than one, betrays no incli- 
nation to allow us any more than our due, 
and even hardly that. They who have 
read his Letters on the Engliſh Nation, 
may remember that he himſelf acknow- 
ledges we led the way in poliſhing the 
ſtage, incomparably the moſt liberal and 
polite of all entertainments. From hence 
alone may be inferred that we were well 
acquainted with genteel life, and its con- 
comitant elegancies, before the French, 
who followed us at the diſtance of many 
years, in bringing their theatre to any de- 
gree of decency and toleration. Rotrou 
firſt began, and, like Æſchylus among the 
Greeks, ſhewed his countrymen the dawn 
of dramatic taſte. But Rotrou did not 
appear till long after Shakſpeare was laid 
in his grave; and none of that French 
poet's plays are now ever exhibited z 
while, on the contrary, almoſt every one 
of 
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of Shakſpeare's is repreſented to crowded 
audiences, whoſe admiration of them ra- 
ther increaſes than diminiſhes, i in ſpite of 
French criticiſms. So true it is that, as 
Cicero emphatically ſays, opinionum com- 
menta delet dies veritatis judicia confirmat,. 
" Opinions laſt but a while, truth lives for 
ever.” | 
The reciprocal vein of flattery, for 


which the French are ſo reprehenſible, is 
partly derived from the nature of their 
government. In abſolute monarchies, as 
all things depend on the ſole command 
+ and inclinations of one perſon, they who 
are near hith will of courſe conform to 
whatever ſeems beſt in his eyes, in order 
to acquire his favour, the only means they 
have to render themſelves conſiderable. 
To theſe no leſs court muſt, in their turn, 
be paid by all who aim at advancement. 
So that flattery will gradually pervade all 
ranks, and generous, manly frankneſs of 
ſpeech, will retire to the circle of a few, 
whoſe characters will be noted for blunt, 
9 uncouth, 
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uncouth, old-faſhioned, and not qualified | 
to mix with well-bred people. | 

But when to the force of political con- 
ſiderations is added the weight of thoſe 
habits and notions implanted by educa- 
tion; the influence of which becomes a 
ſecond nature, it is not ſurpriſing that, bred 
in a perpetual ſtrain of reciprocal complai- 
ſance, which forbids the admiſſion of any 
diſagreeable truth, the French ſhould im- 
perceptibly loſe ſight of any other precept 
but that of pleaſing, and look on the 
practice of that alone, as the proof and 
criterion of gentility and elegance in ver- 
bal intercourſe. 

A man who dares in France to mani- 
feſt his real thoughts, and ſtem the tor- 
rent of complimentary falſehood that ſo 
ſhamefully deluges the moſt ordinary 
tranſactions, will immediately be branded 
with the appellation of mal appris, ill- 
bred. Should his ſtation in life be that of 
a gentleman, and his conduct otherwiſe 
irreproachable, he may perhaps eſcape 
the 


the. former term (which is rather harſh 
and injurious) , but he will infallibly be 
ſingled | out for. a miſancbrope, an epithet 
which, among the French, 6 gnifies a hater 
of polite behaviour, and a fayer of diſ- 
agrecable things; 3 2 troubleſome gueſt i im- 
. proper to be admitted i into civil company, 
and fit only to enjoy the nn of 


Such are the ideas the F rench affix to 
the word Mm riſanthrope, a being ſo ſuperla- 
tively diſguſtful to the temper of that na- 
tion, that Moliere, i in the beſt comedy he 
ever wrote (and as good a one as ever was 
written), brings him on the ſtage with an 
intent to expoſe and puniſh him. But 
mark the force of truth: he whom the 
poet laſhes and condemins as faulty, is the 
very perſon whom the ſpectators moſt ad- 
mire and venerate, inſomuch that it is a 
well known anecdote, that the duke of 
Montauſier, the moſt honeſt man at court; 
uſed to ſay, Plut d Dieu gue je reſemblaſſe 
au miſanthrope de Moliere ] «Would to God 

M I were 
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mains not only laudable in itſelf, but even 
acceptable to all who are not within the 


ſage. 1] 
I were like the miſanthrope of Moliere !” 
Theſe circumſtances, ſtrongly prove, that 
however diſagreeable a perſon: may be- 
come in French companies by adhering 
to downrightneſs, and profeſſing a con- 
tempt of ſervility and adulation, yet ſuch 
a character, in the nature of things, re- 
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On F PIKE" Parafit 16.— Open Tables Ong among the 
* Opulent— Gaiety F the French Literati. 


HE French are particulady fond of 

- anecdotes that relate to the private 

tranſactions i in families; a kind of know- 

ledge in which they who are converſant 

in France are ſure of a moſt ready wel- 
come in all companies. 0 

There are perſons whoſe ſubſiſtence in 

a manner ariſes from their expertneſs in 

un- 
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travelling that clue of myſterious beha- 
viout which cloſe and covert people are ſo 
prone to affect. One who is thoroughly 
verſed in this art ãs allowed to canmoitre le 
Monde, to know the world well.“ Now 
4his connoiſſeur of the world: is generally 
à perſon d ſcruvro, as the French rightly 
alt it, one whoſe time is perfectly his 
-bwn,: and who may ſacrifice it to the moſt 
Frivolous purpoſes: ſuch as ſauntering 
-from place to place all the morning, in or- 
der to pick up a fund of information and 
Icandal, fufficient to Gn the. S eb of A 

inner r 
' Numbers of che faſhionable 1 the 
opulent make it a rule to keep à ſort of 
open table for a particular ſet of acquaint- 
ance; among whom ſome of theſe de- 
ſeæuvrts have the good luck to be conſtant- 
ly found, as it is one of the neceſſary ap- 
pendages of theſe public tables, never to 
be wanting in this kind of furniture; 
they being commonly the ambulating 
| chronicle of the times, the repertory 
: M2 where 
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Where all that ſcience is depoſited, which 
conſiſts of the trifling incidents and de- 
famatory paſſages of the day. : 010 
People of this ſtamp are very numerous 


in Paris, a city abounding more in idlers 


than any capital in Europe. This is 
owing to the innumerable ſwarms of ec- 
cleſiaſtics and officers, whom indigence 


and hopes of preferment draw hither from 


every province of the realm. Moſt: of 
them continue long out of employment, 
and being thereby driven to depend on 


the bounty of others for a maintenance, 


muſt endeavour to recommend themſelves 


by ſuch qualifications as their reſpective 
patrons teſtify a liking to; among which 


it not ſeldom happens, that ſome are re- 
quired of no very honourable a texture. 
Without intending to depreciate our 
Engliſh nobility and gentry, whoſe muni- 
ficence and generoſity on proper occaſions 
are unqueſtionable, it may be affirmed 
there is a richer fund of convivial hoſpita- 


lity among the French. Though it af- 


ford 


L 

fords an ampler field for paraſites and 
flatterers, yet it furniſhes, at the ſame 
time, a neceſſary encouragement and re- 
lief to many, whoſe ſituation in life, 
though decent, is not attended with thoſe 
ſubſtantial comforts that affluence only 
can procure. 

This beneficial diſplay of opulence may 
be juſtly deemed in many a compliance 
with an eſtabliſhed mode, in order to ob- 
tain the reputation of being men of prime 
figure. But then it is an oſtentation of 
ſo uſeful and ſalutary a nature, that if 
pride may be tolerated on any account, he 
is certainly the moſt excuſeable, who 1s 
proud of employing his wealth in the ho- 
ſpitable treatment of his acquaintance. 
The majority of thoſe who by their ob- 
ſequiouſneſs ingratiate themſelves with the 
great, may not be much deſerving of 
their notice; yet there are many un- 
doubtedly whoſe real worth amply inti- 
tles them to the civilities they receive. 

M 3 Cenſorious 
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Cenforious travellers have; on the other 
hand, labeured to take away all kind- Gf 
merit from this euſtom, by repreſenting 
it as a fort of national rabies, like that of 
Newmarket in England. But they who 
argue i ſo partial a manner, forget that 
the former of theſe faſhions is often of 
great utility; that, hen conducted with 

any degree of prudence, it never proves eſ- 
ſentially detrimental; and that it is the 
leaſt unbecoming of any of thoſe. foibleg 
to which men of fortune and birth are 
liable: while, on the contrary, it is un- 
animouſly agreed, as well by ourſelves as 
by all ſenſible foreigners, that Newmarket 
1s a ſcene of fatal and diſgraceful tranſac- 
tions to many of the firſt perſonages in 
the nation; and one of the moſt pernici- 
ous amuſements permitted in this country, 

| for reaſons which any body can aſſign. 

This paſſion for convivial hoſpitality 

is likewiſe not a little owing to the mirth- 
ful diſpoſition of the French literati; a 
claſs of men who delight in giving birth 
to, 


FL 
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to, and encouraging elegant mirth. Here- 
in no individuals in France are more ex- 
pert and aſſiſting. It is principally this 
good humour in themſelves, and aptneſs 
to promote it in others, that ſecures them 
ſo agreeable a reception every where. 
The toujours gay accompanies them, 
one may ſay, from Parnaſſus to the Lyceum; 
and they handle no ſubject whatever with 
an air of ſolemnity. As they are utter 
ſtrangers to that pedantic deportment, and 
heavineſs of converſation, which ſo fre- 
quently excludes men of letters, in other 
countries, from the participation of feſ- 
tivity, they are admitted with readineſs 
into the moſt jovial companies. To the 
ſtock of information and knowledge 
which education and ſtudy beſtow, they 
have the happy dexterity of adding that 
national ſtore of chearfulneſs and vivacity 
which enlivens all they ſay, and gives 
a turn of ſprightlineſs and jocundity to 
the moſt weighty and ſerious ſubjeQs. 


M 4 It 
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1 It js, therefore, no matter of furprize | 
if perſons of the higheſt rank and faſhion, 
far from being averſe to the admiſſion 
of them at their tables, ſhould,” on the 
contrary, court their company; and ini 
their cards of invitation to the other gueſts 
| carefully ſpecify their names, and faire 
Fate, as they expreſs it, previouſly exult 
in the pleaſure they promiſe them, and 
themſelves, from the enjoyment of ſuch 
company. er 
To be courted in the gay and faſhion- 
able world is the peculiar felicity of men 
| of learning and penius in France more 
| than jn any country. In England, as al- 
| ready obſerved, unleſs their talents can be 
made ſubſervient to political dradgery, 
they are Teldom 3 in ao geen among the 
great. e 
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CH A P. XIX. 
7 the  Friendlinef and Munificence of many Perſons in 
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OREIGNERS are apt ſometimes to 
tax the French with inſincerity in 
their appearances of friendlineſs : but 
they who think the French deficient in 
this eſſential requiſite to the happineſs of 
mankind, betray a very little knowledge 
of, and acquaintance with, their real cha- 
raQer and diſpoſition. 

11 may be queſtioned, whether there are 
not more frequent inſtances, and greater | 
_ exertions of private beneficence among 

them than among us: for which, be- '4| 
ſide a variety of reaſons, this one in 
particular may be aſſigned, that independ- 
ence is much leſs known i in that country 
than in ours. 

In England, the great object in the views 

and wiſhes of all, is perſonal independence 
in its fulleſt latitude. This i 13 ſo true that 
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it is almoſt a ent rule * the very 
dregs of the Engliſh populace, in their 


quarrels, to tell their antagoniſts, with 


uncommon emphaſis and exultation, you 


cant ſay I owe you any thing : a noble 


pride ihat eannot be too much encouraged, 
as the ſhame annexed to the being de- 
pendent is the ſtrongeſt and moſt power- 
ful of all incitements to induſtry, that 
main ſource; of the happineſs 50 well- 
being of a people. 
So much is the fame and 3 of | 
individuals rated among us, according to 
the . meaſure of independence they have 
the good fortune to acquire, that it is the 
chief boaſt and glory of all who can attain 
it. They who are not bleſt with this ad- 
vantage are ſtill deſirous to appear * 


of ſome ſhare of it. 

The generality of the Engliſh are very 
little prone to ſubmit to dependence on 
others, however eaſy the terms may be. 
When by the common rule of nature, 
which, in ſome degree, renders all men 

ſub- 


n 

fubſervient to each other, they are obliged 
to have recourſe for aid, it is with an ill 
grace. No nation, it has been obſerved, 
underſtands leſs than we do the arts of 
procuring help and protection; owing to 
that ſpirit of uncontroul which prom pts 
thoſe whom it governs even to aſpire at a 
freedom from every kind of obligation 
whatever. 

This paſſion for independence is ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the natives of this iſland, that 
it was not without ſome appearance of 
reaſon Voltaire, in ſpeaking of the Refor- 
mation, ſeems to attribute the favourable 
reception and eſtabliſhment of it in Eng- 
land to thoſe principles of abſolute inde- 
pendence on the diQates of others, where- 
on its doctrines are founded; a fondneſs 
for which, he aſſerts, nature has implant- 
| ed in the oy temper of the Engliſh 
nation. 21 

This notion 1s prevalent in u 
tholic countries: nor is it ſurpriſing that 
they whoſe religious tenets will not ſuffer 
them 
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them to account for that great event in a 
manner more honourable to the diſſenters 
from the church of Rome, ſhould aſſign 
ſuch other cauſes for it as are ſpecious and 
plauſible: but Proteſtants have a right to 
contend. that the Reformation i is chiefly to 
de aſeribed to the ſuperior good ſenſe and 
diſcernment of that part of Chriſtendom 
which embraced it. Theſe motives were 
alone ſufficient to ſecure; it a favourable 
reception in England, excluſive of thoſe 


peculiarities in our character to which they 


impute it. They ſhould lay leſs ftreſs 
upon them when it is conſidered that the 
ſubjects of ſome other governments, who 
were equally forward in promoting that 
ſalutary work, neither were at that time 
nor have been ſince remarkable for this 
ſpirit of uncontroul ſo much inſiſted upon 


in the Engliſh nation. 


Poverty is an evil very much diffuſed 
in France. As there is not ſuch a profu- 
ſion, if one may ſo term it, of public 


national charity there, as in England, the 


poorer 


1 
poorer ſort are greatly dependant on the 
rich; who, on the other hand, are very 


far from being wanting in humanity and 


acts of „ paſs to their 3 85 
bours. 

But what is principally duos berd 
by friendlineſs, is that readineſs and ala- 
crity among perſons in affluence, or even 
in no more than eaſy circumſtances, to 
contribute to the welfare of thoſe whoſe 
means are inſufficient to put them forward 
in the 'world. 

One third, perhaps, of the —_ ata: 
cated in colleges and ſeminaries, owe their 
maintenance and ſupport in theſe places 
to the kindneſs and munificence of ſome 
generous patron. This undoubtedly is 
real beneficence, It enables a-man not 
only to ſtand upon his own ground, and 
depend ſolely on his diligence and capa- 

| city. but to raiſe himſelf, in no long 
courſe of time, to the ſame level of con- 
ſideration with his benefactor: as it often 
happens that many who have begun the 


world 
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world in this manner, have met with the 
moſt rapid advancement, and i in the zenith 
of life have become men of great in 
Portance.. * 

It were more deen dane 
for the nation in general, if this exerciſe 
of private generoſity, which is very ex- 
tenſive, was more properly directed. Froni 
motives of ill underſtood piety, many of 
theſe worthy friends to ſociety are led to 
think they cannot fix a man in a ſituation 
more acceptable to the Deity, and conſe- 
-quently more beneficial to himſelf, than 
that wherein he is dedicated to the more 
immediate ſervice of heaven, by conſe- 
crating his labours to the cauſe of reli- 
; gion. 
This is one of the reaſons why France 
is peopled with ſuch a ſuperfluity of ſe- 
cular and regular clergymen. Many of 
them, indeed, embrace that form of life 
from a total inability to purſue any other 
courſe. When a man has attained to 


years of maturity, and the moſt precious 
portion 
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portion of his time, that which ought to 
have been employed in qualifying him for 
a vocation ſuitable to his temper and in- 
clination, is irretrievably elapſed; no re- 
medy can etadicate that fatal malady, an 
averſion to manual labour, or what is 
eſteemed illiberal employment. It is a 
neceſſary conſequence of the long habit of 
buoying up the mind with immoderate 
expectations of becoming conſiderable in 
what we have been early taught to look 
upon as a more creditable condition, 


On the Encouragment of. Learning in France, during the 
Reign of Lewis the Fourteenth— Politics of that King- 
dom England — And other Countries at that Time. 


HE French clergy may juſtly be te- 
puted a very learned body in every 


province of literature and ſcience; it has 
produced men of the greateſt merit and 
abilities. 


To 


The reign of Lewis the Fourteenth ac 


n 
To them it is greatly owing that leart 
ing flouriſhes ſo diffuſively in France: 


quired no inconſiderable ſhare of iti Iuftte 


from the mariy diſtinguiſhed wg 


who abounded among them. 

When we caſt out eyes on that colds 
brated age, we muſt acknowledge it to 
have been amazingly fertile in men of the 
moſt profound, as well as the moſt uſeful 
capacities. It was a happy æra for the im- 
provement of the human underſtanding, 
and of all thoſe arts that embelliſh nature 
and render life delightful. As notwitk- 


ſtanding the many wars in which the am- 


bition of that prince engaged him, domeſ- 
tic tranquillity was ſettled on a ſtrong and 
laſting foundation, the natives had full 
leiſure and opportunity to emerge entirely 
from the ignorance and barbarity of for- 
mer times, ariſing as much from inteſtine 
feuds, as deficiency of encouragement | to 
men of genius. The firſt of theſe; in- 


deed, generally produces the laſt, and ſea- 
ſons 


— 


Len 
ſons of internal quiet only are favourable 
to intellectual proſecutions. 

This epocha was equally bb in 
England as in France; the emulation of 
both nations keeping time, as it were, and | 
ſtimulating them to uſe their utmoſt ef- 
forts not to be ſurpaſſed in this reciprocal 
ſtrife for ſuperiority of renown. 

Theſe illuſtrious rivals were juſt then 
recovering from a ſtate almoſt of anarchy. 
They had for years experienced all the 
horrors of civil confuſion, and had felt the 
moſt dire effects of factious animoſity and 
rage, when, through the ſuppreſſion of 
parties in France, and the wearineſs ra- 
ther than the extinction of them in Eng- 
land, peace happily reviſited both nations 
at home. This auſpicious event revived 
a ſpirit which had lain dormant, and now 
recovering double ſtrength, from a long 
duration of reſt, rouſed and exerted itſelf, 
like a man who has been thoroughly re- 
freſhed, and reſumes his buſineſs with a 
new ſupply of vigour. 
: ; N | The 
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The whole range of knowledge and 
literature was ſubjected to the moſt inde- 
fatigable inveſtigation; and names that 
will be handed down to the lateſt times, 
adorned their annals in the brighteſt pro- 
fuſion. 811 

The commencement of this ſplendid 
period may be dated from the peace of 
the Pyrenees, and may be ſaid to have 
terminated about the twentieth year of 
the preſent century; when the South Sea 
projects in England, and the Miſſiſſippi 
ſchemes in France, with other monſters 
of infatuation, produced ſuch a chaos in 
the minds of men as poſterity will hardly 
believe. For a conſiderable ſpace of time, 


it unhinged the common ideas of reaſon, 


and involved not only theſe, but ſundry 
other nations in the wildeſt and moſt ab- 


ſurd purſuits that ever diſgraced the hu- 
man underſtanding. 


The afore-mentioned period produced 
not only the ſublimeſt works of learning 
and of genius, but was equally replete 
with 
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wich ſtateſmen and-heroes. The nobleſt 
and .moſt beneficial undertakings. were 
framed and. executed, and many of the 
moſt ſignal military feats atchieved, that 
ever graced the e or arms of either 
nation. W 1 1 | 

But the felieity of r England prepondet- 
at in the ſcale of compariſon with that 
of France. For a while, it is true, the lat- 
ter ſeemed to ſhine with ſuperior luſtre: 
but the radical defect of a bad conftitu- 
tion ſoon overturned that ſtructure of na- 
tional grandeur, which the abilities of the 
great Colbert had ſo ſucceſsfully planned 
and erected. Before he left the ſtage, he 
had the mortification to perceive he had 
laboured in vain. His comprehenſive 
mind foreſaw, that in a government like 
that of France, and under ſuch a king as 
his maſter, the mighty things he had com- 
paſſed would ſhortly be undone. = 

Far different was the fate of England. 
While France lay at the mercy of the worſt 
adminiſtrations, eager and triumphant, as 
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ir were, in proſecuting the worſt maxim 
that could be adopted, and turniſig the 
whole kingdom into one ſtupendous feene 
of tyranny and perſecution, the ſpirit of 
equity and moderation was dictating, in 
England, thoſe wiſe and ſalutary meafures, 
in civil and religious matters, that laid the 
foundation of our ſubſequent proſperity; 
At home, the Revolution, and its fortunate 
conſequence, the Act of Settlement, calmed 
and pacified the apprehenſions of a people 
long threatened with a ſubverſion of their 
liberties, and a reduction to that ſtate of 
ſervitude, which their miſled ſovereigns 
were incited -by the flattery of proſtitute 
courtiers, to look upon as the proper con- 
dition for ſubjects. 

Add to this the generous toleration and 


: freedom of opinion and conſcience grant- 


ed with not more juſtice than ſound poli- 
cy. In the lapſe of a few years, by gra- 
dually leſſening the aſperity with which an 
outrageous warmth for particular modes of 
worſhip, induced zealots to treat ſuch as 
diſſented 
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diſſented from them, it connected the 
generality of men in that fundamental 
Principle of all ſocial happineſs, a rEcipro- 
cal forbearanee of enmity and diſlike on 
account of a diſparity in ſpiritual tenets. 
Theſe domeſtic bleſſings, highly va- 
luable in themſelves; were inhanced by 
the proſpect of the calamities ſo many of 
our neighbours | were groaning under, 


througli a re verſe of conduct in their ru- 


lers. It ſeemed as if moſt of the Euro- 
pean princes of thoſe days, had determin- 
ed to try how far they might extend their 
arbitrary claims over their people; and 
iheſe; on the other hand, did not appear 


unwilling to countenance, by their paſ- 


ſiveneſs on all emergencies, the moſt ex- 
\travagant pretenſſons of ſovereigrity. 

In the very dawn of the period we are 
Geſtribing, Denmark had fet a precedent 
unheard of in any civiliſed nation, by a 
formal, voluntary ſurrender of its liberty 
into the hands of its monarch. - This ſla- 
Vi ſpirit became in a manner contagi- 


ous; 
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cus: it eomtnunicatedd itself to Sweden, 


where Charles the Bleventh,' Aa prince 
equally daring aud ambitious, loſt not- 
portiiflity of 2 F JI” his L 1 neigh- 
bour; and found means to arrive at a de- 
gree of power, unknown in that king- 
dom, ſince the expulſion of its tyrant 


Chriſtiern by the great Guſtavus Vaſa. 


In the ſouth of Europe, nat only 
—— obſerved; had Joſt all 
traces of its former liberty, but even Por- 


tugal, a country juſt freed frem the Spa- 


-niſh yoke, through the united bravery and 
conduct of all elaſſes, had not ſpiritengugh 
to complete its deliverance. This it might 


eaſily have done by. eſtabliſhing the con- 


Nitution on an equitable baſis, and limit- 


ing the, influence and prerogatives of a 


prinee, who was the king of their choice, 
and held his diadem, a8. it were, from 

their courteſy. | Tyne a 
In the more dilant and leſs beet 
regions of Chriſtendom. the like ſyſtems 
Perle, and were even productive of 
greater 
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greater evils, as they who were the ſuf · 
ferers did not tamely bow the neck to 
ſubjection, but ſhewed, by the length and 


intrepidity of their reſiſtance, that they were 


worthy of a better fate. This teſtimony 
is amply due to that brave, but unfortu- 
nate people, the Hungarians, The zeal 
and courage wherewith they ſtruggled 
againſt oppreſſion, were never exceeded, 
and no nation was ever more cruelly dealt 
with by its oppreſſors. | 

When we reflect therefore on the ſitua- 
tion of Europe in thoſe days, it will be 
acknowledged we had ſufficient reaſon to 
congratulate ourſelves on the exemption 
from ſo many dreadful evils, and to be 
peculiarly ſtrenuous and active in prevent- 
ing their introduction into this iſland. 

It may not however be preſumptuous, 
to inſinuate that we were not altogether 
undeſerving of this felicity. The gene- 


rous reception of the perſecuted proteſ- 


tants, who fled hither in ſuch multitudes 
from France, the part we acted on the po- 
N 4 litical 
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litical ſtage of Europe, in eſpouſing the 
cauſe of its ill- treated and injured princes 
and ſtates, againſt the unjuſt enterprizes 
and deſigns of that crown : thefe were 
meaſures that redounded to our greateſt 
honour, as they indicated the wiſdom that 
inſpired the councils of this nation 

The impartiality and difintereſtedneſs 


of our conduct were amply manifeſted 


during the continuance of that triumphant 
war at the opening of this century, where- 
in the valour of our troops, the {kill of 


our -commanders, and 'the ability, and 


what is much more the integrity of our 


| Miniſters, excited the wonder, and ſecured 
the confidence and reſpect, not only of our 


allies, but even of our enemies. In the 
concluſion of thoſe hoſtilities that bad ſa 
long deſolated the face of Europe, through 
untimely diviſions among ourſelves, we 
loſt the opportunity of humbling for ever 
the only foe this nation has to fear; yet it 
muſt not be forgot, that, in the midſt of 
their miſconduct, our negociators did not 
12 1 loſe 


* 


E 
toſe ſight of that magnanimity which had 
deen the ruling principle of our national 
proceedings. Notwithſtanding many con- 
eeſſions were made that juſtly render their 
memory odious, they diſplayed a manly 
firmneſs in thoſe demands wherein the i in- 
tereſts of humanity were concerned. 

This encomium is due to the generous 
care taken of the diſtreſſed proteſtants in 
France, at the treaty ef Utrecht; where- 
in proviſion was made for the releaſe and 
ſecurity from impriſonment and perſeeu- 
tion of ſuch as were ſuffering metely for 
their religion. Happily for them {fo 
powerfully was the dread of our enmity 
impreſt on the mind of their king) that he 
confented to what in a more proſperous 
ſituation of his affairs; his haughtineſs and 
bigotry would have equally concurred in 
rejecting with the utmoſt diſdaainm. 

This tranſaction, ſo truly honourable to 
the Engliſh nation, Voltaire, in his Age of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, is ſo forcibly ſtruck 
with, that he could not forbear making 


mention 
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mention of it in ſuch terms as do credit 
to his feelings, and prove his regard for 
the welfare of mankind. C'etoit (ſays he) 
dicker des loix, mais des loix bien reſpectables. 
« This was preſeribing laws, but they were 
laws deſerving of the higheſt reſpect. “ 

Happy! had they who were at the head 
of this nation, in that important criſis, 
acted with the ſame inflexibility in other 
inſtances. Our ſucceſſes in war jatitled 
us to all reaſonable conceſſions from a 
vanquiſhed enemy : the ſafety of Europe, 
the peculiar intereſt of England, required 
| the completeſt humiliation of France ; 
and the facility wherewith they might 
have obtained the higheſt advantages for 
every part of the confederacy, rendered 
their neglect to avail themſelves of fo fa- 
yourable an opportunity to ſerve the com- 
mon cauſe unpardonably criminal; the 
more, indeed, as had the foe been in the 
| fame circumſtances of ſuperiority, it is 
more than probable he would have im- 
proved them to the utmoſt, This appears 


by 
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by the dextetity he manifeſted in extricat- 
ing himſelf from the moſt mortifying and 
moſt inſuperable difficulties, i in _— his 
exhauſted condition. * 
Notwithſtanding the infullclediy: of 
the advantages procured by the terms of 
peace, the height of military reputation 
we had acquired by ſea and land, and the 
fame of our national probity, were ample 
motives to enforce the reverence of our 
neighbours. We continued accordingly 
the umpires of Europe for'a long ſeries of 
years. The uprightneſs of our political 
meaſures endeared our government to all 
the unambitious part of the world, and 
procured us unbounded eſteem and * 


dence. 
But the moſt profitable of the many * 


ful leſſons to be learned from the variety 
of remarkable events this period affords, 
is the ſtriking diſparity of fortune attend- 
ing the Engliſh and French nations. 
While Lewis the Fourteenth ſuffered 
to be governed by men of ſolid 


under- 
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ſtanding and experience; his kingdom \ 
bid fair to arrive in time at the! moſt emi- 


nent degree of internal proſperity. Trade, 
commerce, and manufactures made a 


flouriſhing figure, and were beginning to 
Tender the power and reſources of France 
more alarmingly ones pus at Dn 


| than ever. 


But the inſatiable a 20 oy ſu- 
83 infatuation of that monarch 
ſoon altered the ſcene. His continual wars 


| depopulated his- realm, and drained his 


treaſures; and his expulſion of the Pro- 
teſtants gave the finiſhing blow to his 
greatneſs. To this laſt meaſure may be 
chiefly attributed the weakneſs and debi- 
lity that France experienced ſhortly after. 
It was a ſignal contraſt to the commence- 


ment of a reign which had been accom- 


png with ſo much fplendour. 


While the ſtrength of France decreaſed 
that of England augmented, not only 5 


through its own improvements, but by 
the loſs ts rival ſuſtained in the flight of 


7 thoſe 
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wuoſe innumerable multitudes that took 
ſhelter under our protection, and brought 
over with them ſuch an acceſſion of in- = 
duſtry and ingenuity to the large fund al- | | 
ready pollefled by this nation. | 


HAP. XXI. 
ä Continuation of the Article of Learning. 


\ MONG the many improvements 

due to the ſupertor taſte and diſ- 
cerament of that famous æra, we ought 
not to omit the progreſs made in that uſe- 
ful branch of knowledge, the enlarged and 
comprehenſive view of the public intereſts 
of mankind, which began about this time 
to make a neceſſary part of the literary 
qualifications of a gentleman. They, in- 
deed, who had ſo long neglected to make 
their ſtudies ſubſervient to this end, paid 
knowledge a poor compliment, and little 
knew wherein its moſt eſſential utility con- 
ſiſted. 
The 


I 
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The name of a ſcholar began hence, 
forward t 'to mean ſomething more chan a, 
mere dealer in books and languages. An- 
tiquity was no longer ranſacked for. the, 
ſole ſake of uſeleſs curioſity. It was con- 
ſidered and conſulted as the collected wil- 
dom of years, and-was now produced on. 
the ſcene of action, as we recall from his 
retreat an ancient venerable counſellor, in 
order to be directed by his experience. 
Such was the beneficial ſpirit of in- 
quiry and reſearch that took place of the 
laborious and fruitleſs drudgery which 
had, for near two centuries, blunted the 
capacity of the literati, and employed 
them in an exerciſe of their faculties as 
needleſs and tedious to themſelyes as un- 
profitable to others. 
In the mean time experimental philo- 
ſophy, of which Bacon had laid the foun- 
dation in England, and Galileo introduced 
into Italy, was carried to a perfection, of 
which former ages had no idea, by the 
noble inſtitutions of the Royal Society 
here, 
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here, and the Academy of Sciences in 


France. Moral and intellectual philo- 


ſophy (if one may uſe the expreſſion) 


were cultivated with no leſs brilliant ſuc- 


ceſs; and the polite arts; never, in any 


nation boaſted more numerous and more 


{kilful profeſſors. 
In thoſe enlightened days the univer- 


ſity of Paris aſſumed a new face. And 


from being the ſeat of pedantry, and of 


ſcholaſtic impertinence and abſurdity, be- 


came a ſeminary of real erudition. 

The French nobility, too, from being 
rude and nearly Gothic in their manner 
of living, took another turn, and became 
the admirers and protectors of the Muſes : 
a faſhion which, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
has rather increaſed ſince that time, A 
French gentleman would now be aſhamed 
of appearing in that illiterate light where- 
in his prejudiced anceſtors would have 
gloried, about the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century ; when through the ſangui- 
nary ele that had ſo long and ſo ter- 

ribly 
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vibly agitated Fracice, the ſpirit of learn- 
ing (which fince the reign: of Francis the 


Firſt, had diffuſed itſelf among the great) 
was nearly extinct, and a military rough- 
neſs and ferocity had taken poſſeſſion of 
their minds. This is a fact remarkably 
illuſtrated in the curious converſation re- 
ported by St. Evremont, between two el- 
derly perſons of quality in his time (the 
one a zealous advocate, the other a profeſt 
hater of literature) wherein the latter aſ- 
ſerts, by way of boaſt, that in his youth- 
ful days (the period above mentioned) no 
gentlemen ſtudied but ſuch as were deſign- 
ed for the church: and concludes with 


this remarkable expreſſion, Du Latin ! de 


mon tems, du Latin! un gentilhomme en eut 


te deſhonort. * Latin! in my time, Latin! 


a gentleman would have thought it a dif. 


grace.” | 
Neither were we leſs forward in ſhaking 


off the ruſt and gloomineſs contracted 


during the reign of fanaticiſm. Not- 


withſtanding it behoves every honeſt Eng- 


liſhman 
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limman never to mention, without deteſta- 
tion, the name of Charles the Second, 
yet, with all his enormities, he had re- 
| ceived from nature ſuch a plentiful por- 
tion of wit and vivacity, as contributed not 
a little to rouze his ſubjects from that le- 
thargic indolence and inattention to ele- 
gance and taſte, which the horrid ſcenes 
they had long acted in, had almoſt obli- 
terated from their ideas. Though luxury 
had its birth in his days, the increaſe of it 
ſhould be attributed to the propenſity of 
mankind to Exceed the proper medium 
in all things. The manners of his court 
were rather profligate and licentious than 
unmanly and effeminate ; witneſs the 
number of noblemen and gentlemen that 
were ſo ready to expoſe themſelves to the 
dangers and hardſhips of war both by ſea 
and by land. | 
The truth was, that having ſuffered 
much in along courſe of the bloodieſt diſ- 
ſentions, the nation was, for a time, hur- 
ried into a fit of boundleſs joy at ſeeing 
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them concluded; like a man who, after 
having long been deprived of the com- 
forts and pleaſures of life, is apt on the 
return of proſperity to over-ſhoot the 
mark of moderation. Here it may be 
proper to obſerve, that an addiction 
to paſtimes and pleaſures which at that 
epocha was moderate, has grown- « of late 
years to a dangerous height among us.“ 
It is now become our boaſt, that no nation 
ſurpaſſes or even vies with us in the variety 
and coſtlineſs of our diverſions and amuſe- 
ments. Weak- minded people have gone 
ſo far as to imagine that our ſuperiority 
in ſuch a conteſt was a proof of national 
grandeur and felicity; while it is no 
more, at beſt, than an argument of our 
opulence, and no leſs a one, at the ſame 
time, of our extravagance in the uſe of i it. 

The ſtate of learning in France, is not 
inferior, at preſent, to what it was in the 
reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. Doubt- 
leſs the merit of leading-the way (a very 
great one) belongs to it in the fulleſt la- 
titude: 
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titude: but that of perfecting ſeems the 
peculiar characteriſtic of the preſent. 
Eloquence and poetry were then, indeed, 
on a more ſplendid footing than they have 
been ſince; though both Crebillon and Vol- 
taite are univerſally reputed not inferior 
in theit kind to the firſt-rate -authors of 
that time. But then experimental philo- 
ſophy and political knowledge have been 
cultivated with the greateſt ſucceſs ; the 
latter eſpecially is now arrived at that luſtre 
which no paſt ages ever ſaw. Monteſ- 
quieu is a name of which the French may 
boaſt with the beſt founded pride, if in- 
deed ſuch 'a man is not rather to be 
deemed, what Voltaire ſo nobly ſays of 
Newton, the property of all nations, 
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CHAP. XXII. 
On French Eſpri. Vivacity and Mirth—thiir Netions 
ef the Engliſh in theſe Particulars, 


HE French are of opinion they 
much excel us in the ſecondary 
branches of poetry, ſuch as ſongs, paſ- 
torals, and other compoſitions of that fort. 
In epigrams it muſt be allowed we have 


no right to compare with them. Rouſ- 


ſeau's particularly are truly admirable, ſo 
far as productions of that ſtamp can claim 
ſuch an epithet. But if we are at the 
pains of looking over the divers collec- 
tions of light poems in our language, we 
ſhall ſee no cauſe to ſubſcribe to any aſ- 
ſertion of our inferiority. 

The French are of opinion they have 
by much the advantage of us in quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion, and in perceiving 
objects in all the variety of lights of which 
they are ſuſceptible. This uncommon 


readineſs they poſſeſs more of, in their own 
conceit, 


/ 


1 
conceit, than any other people. But 
there is no occaſion to make them ſo un- 
diſputed a conceſſion of this claim as they 
imagine themſelves intitled to. 

They are continually, and it muſt be 
allowed not unſucceſsfully, aiming at what 
they call brit: but this may be better 
tranflated by vivacity of expreſſion than 
wit. If we attend to the real character of 
many perſons among them who paſs for 
gens d'eſprit, we ſhall find they are rather 
noted for ſprightlineſs in their manner, 
than for what we underſtand by men of 
wit. This rather implies an elucidation 
of thought, by apt references and ingeni- 
ous compariſons, than a brilliancy of 
ſpeech derived from the choice of words 
alone. This livelineſs of expreſſion flows 
from warmth and impetuoſity of imagi- 
nation. Theſe are often deficient in truth, 
which ought in ſtrictneſs, to be the body 
of which wit is the ſoul, agreeably to the 
precept of their own beſt critic, Rien n'ef 
beau que le vrai. Boileau. 
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n ſhould not, however, be denied that 
this vivacity in diſcourſing, which. cha- 
racteriſes moſt of the French people of 
education, is generally very pleaſing: the 
more ſo as it is not the reſult of affecta- 
tion, but uſually the n produce of the 


ſoil. 


This qualification they are as 
careful to diſplay, in order to make them- 
ſelves agreeable to ſtrangers. 

The gaiety of their diſpoſition is doubly 
exerted in their intercourſe with us; as 
they are uncommonly delighted when 
they have been able de rejouir un Angbis, 
c to make an Engliſhman merry.” They 
deem it a curioſity to ſee us laugh and 


. ſport; and when any of our countrymen 


happens to be gifted with a turn of tem- 


per ſimilar to their own, they gaze at him 
as a rara avis, one whom a ſingular feli 
city has exempted from the depth of 


thoughtfulneſs and reverie annexed to 


| our character. 


Experience, however, proves that as 
chearful merry beings are to be found 
EN | among 
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among the Engliſh, as among the French, 
or any nation; and in no ſmall num- 
ber: this may be eaſily verified by 
thoſe who will be at the trouble of con- 
verſing among thoſe - claſſes in England 
where much ſcheming and plodding are 
not requiſite. An impartial, attentive 
examiner will confeſs there is as much, 
if not often more, archneſs and humour 
among them than among individuals of 
the ſame condition in any country what- 
ever. 
There appears, indeed, a more conſtant 
and uniform vein of joviality in the temper 
of the French, inclining them to unbend 
their minds with more facility than we 
do: but, at the ſame time, we do not ob- 
ſerve that a company of Engliſhmen met 
with a view of merriment are deficient in 
attaining that end. 

What often deceives us into an ill- 
grounded perſuaſion that the French en- 
3oy themſelves more than we do, is the 


difference in expreſſing gladneſs and ſa- 
O 4 tisfaction 
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tisfaction peculiar to each nation, as well 
as to each individual. We that are, in 
general, more grave and ſerious, find more 
pleaſure in the reciprocal communication 
of our thoughts. They, who are more 
airy in their diſpoſition, are much more 
taken with that effuſion of levity which 
denotes a mind free from the burden of 
much reflexion, as is moſtly the caſe of 
the merrieſt ſort of people. 

Theſe petulant indications and exceſſes 
of mirth ſo much more uſual in France 
than in England, though they are an ar- 
gument that the French, in common, dp 
not employ their faculty of thinking fo 
much as the Engliſh, prove not, however, 
that they are internally more happy. 

The pleaſure and felicity of the mind 
moſt certainly ariſe not from an abſence 
of the graver ideas. This is unanſwer- 
ably evinced by the conſideration that the 
moſt ſolid, as well as moſt rational enter- 
tainments (thoſe which fink deepeſt i in the 
foul and dwell moſt ſatisfactorily in our 
re- 
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remembrance) are preciſely thoſe wherein 
good ſenſe and judgment are moſt appeal». 
ed to, How ſuperior, for example, to 
any other paſtimes are thoſe of the ſtage; 
and thoſe which conſiſt in the peruſal of 
ſuch works as the SpeQators, and ſimilar 
books equally delightful and inſtructive. 
Should it, after all, be affirmed that 
the French give more frequent indica- 
tions of joy than we do, this may readily 
be admitted. But whoever accurately 
obſerves the conſtitution of human nature, 
will not from thence conclude that they 
| poſſeſs a greater ſhare of real happineſs, 
any more than a man is to be reputed the 
richer for making an oſtentatious parade 
of his money. As the latter may have 
no great ſtock of what he is fond of dif- 
playing, ſo the former may appear to en- 
joy much more than in truth they expe- 

rience. | 
However, to compromiſe matters, let 
us allow the French to be more willing to 
communicate their pleaſure, and to par- 
take 
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take of that which may be received by 
way of exchange; and the Engliſh, on the 
other hand, to be ſatisfied with the enjoy- 


ment of their own, and leſs curious of 
participating; in that of others, 


CHAP. XXIII. 


On the French Ideas of Perſonal Graces—and f 
Cn 


HE French are peculiarly attentive 
to the deportment of a man and 
8. the frame of his perſon. Theſe are 
more ſcrupuouſly weighed in France than 
any where; no people being fo precipi- 
tate in forming advantageous or unfa- 
vourable ideas. of a perſon according to 
the impreſſion theſe exterior circumſtances 
have made. Hence the immenſe care 
taken in France of whatever relates to the 
outſide of a man. 
Gracefulneſs 1 behaviour and perſonal 
comelineſs are of far greater value and 
7 im- 
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importance among the French than a- 
mong the Engliſh : the latter eſpecially, 
is an advantage of the firſt rate. Whether 
It is that not being ſo much indebted to 
nature in that particular as we are, the 
leſs it is common there the more it is de- 
fired : or whether they imagine it is of 
more conſequence to promote advance- 
ments in life, than qualities leſs ſtriking 
and obvious. But whatever the cauſe may 
be, un bel homme, a handſome man,” is 
an expreſſion pronounced with much more 
apparent ſatisfaction among them by ſuch 
as have ſome right to the appellation, and 
with an air denoting a much greater 
conſciouſneſs of its influence than is per- 
ceivable among the Fngliſh. Though far 
from depreciated by theſe, it is allowed 
no more than its real worth, and viewed, 
as it ſhould be, in the light of a fortunate 
caſualty which neither adds to, nor de- 
tracts from the merit of the poſſeſſor. 

Beauty and perſonal graces, with their 
concomitant advantages, are ſubjects much 


more 
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more frequently brought on the carpet 
among the French than among the Eng- 
liſh, who are, in general, but little in- 
clined to pay much homage to the ex- 
terior gifts of nature. 

And yet nothing is truer than that no 
inconſiderable ſhare of notice is taken of, 
and reſpect ſhewn to, the Engliſh, in 
France, on this very account ; it often 
proving the chief motive of their intro- 
duction to very agreeable acquaintance. 

While the French are ſo ſedulouſly in- 
tent on rendering their exterior accept- 
able, it is no wonder they ſhould ſo ſe- 
verely cenſure the Engliſh for the neglect, 
not to ſay contempt, many of them pro- 
feſs for thoſe attainments the drift of 
which is to improve our bodily perfec- 
tions, or to ſupply our deficiences in theſe 
reſpeQs by the rules and aſſiſtance of art. 

Few in France above the vulgar are de- 
ficient in thoſe qualifications that enable a 
man to make a figure in gay companies, 
and to bear a part in the faſhionable modes 

of 
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of feſtivity. There is hardly any body 
among them of a genteel condition who is 
not able to acquit himſelf with dexterity 
in various kind of dances; whereas an 
Engliſhman thinks he has done enough, 
if he can walk a minuet, or make a part- 
ner in a country dance. The French no- 
bleſſe are moſt of them very. expert in 
this exerciſe. A grand danceur is a title 
which perſons of the higheſt rank are bur 
too frequently not a little proud of ac- 
quiring. | | 
The conviction of the utility, or rather 
the nobleneſs of this exerciſe, is carried 
ſo far among the French, that one Marcel, 
a famous e compoſed a 
treatiſe on its power and efficacy in re- 
fining the mind, and infuſing ſentiments 
of elegance and delicacy. He uſed often 
to ſay there was no truer method of diſ- 
covering the elevation or meanneſs of 
temper and diſpoſition in a man, than by 
examining him attentively in the different 
attitudes of dancing. 
This 
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This latter opinion may not bein 
be be groundleſ and whimſical, There is a 
paper in the SpeQator of ſomewhat a 
fimilar tendency, and written purpoſely 
to recommend the practice of dancing. 
No doubt the various motions of the body 

excite more or leſs the correſpondent emo- 
tions of the mind, which dancing was 
originally invented to expreſs. But we 
cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe that it contri- 
butes-to exalt the underſtanding or to re- 
fine it. The beſt dancers are uſually far 
from being remarkable for their intellec- 
tual merit. On the other hand, perſons 
of the higheſt capacity and moſt agreeable 
behaviour remain all their lives indifferent 
adepts in this art. | 

The French dancing- maſters imagine 
themſelves perfonages of much higher 
conſequence than our's are apt to do: 
owing to that accompliſhment being fo 
much more in requeſt and 'repute among 
the French than among us; who think 
ma unfavourably of ſuch as are pecu- 
ö liarly 
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Rarly fond of it. Numbers of our eoun- 
trymen, however, afe ſo far frenchified as 
to beſtow as many encomiums on a great 
degree of {kill im this attainment, as if 
they had been bred under the tuition and 
management of Marcel himſelf ; and had 
been taught to believe that it raiſes the 
dignity and worth of the ſoul, as much as 
it graces the deportment of the body. 
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On the Spirit of Duelling in France, and other Parts of 
| Europe, during the three laſt Centuries. 


ROM dancing the tranſition is natu- 

ral to fencing. Well may one ſay 
that this noble ſcience of defence, as its 
admirers ſtyle it, has proved one of the 
moſt offenſive inventions to human ſo- 
ciety. War excepted, there is not in the 
whole circle of the many cauſes concurring 
to the deſtruction of mankind, any which 
has effected that purpoſe more diffuſively. 


The 
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The evils it was pregnant with ſoon 52 | 
peared in the production of its fatal off- 


ſpring, the ſpirit of duelling; whoſe dread- 
ful tyranny prevailed over Europe a full 
century, in all its horrors; and kindled 
ſuch a blood-thirſty, revengeful diſpoſi- 
tion in the hearts of men, as, during a 


long ſpace of time, ſet reaſon and religion 


at defiance, and rendered life precarious 
in the moſt alarming degree. 


« - Notwithſtanding the rage and violence 
of this peſt of human nature is pretty 
much abated, comparatively to its former 


influence, it ſtill too widely ſubſiſts; and; 


like an epidemical diſtemper which all the 
power of medicine cannot wholly eradi- 


cate, its eruptions are manifold in all parts 


of Europe. 
In France, whither this Fate flew 


from Italy, about the beginning of the 


ſixteenth century, it long infeſted the na- 
tives in ſo terrible a manner that the ties 


of friendſhip and kindred became the 
moſt dangerous of all connexions ; and 


from 


* 
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| from being a principle of ſafety and pro- 


tection (as by reaſon and nature deſigned), 
they proved the greateſt of all misfor- 
tunes. The more a man's alliances were 
extenſive, the more he became expoſed to 
demands of perſonal interference in every 
quarrel; and conſequently, however peace- 
able in his own temper, he was in conti- 
nual riſk of ſuffering through the alterca- 
- tions occaſioned by the outrageous impe- 
tuoſity of conduct in others. 

Theſe murderous quarrels grew, at laſt, 
to be the vogue among all young gentle- 
men who pretended to ſpirit; and it was 
almoſt ignominious to have preſerved one's 
ſelf free from feuds, and never to have 
fought a duel. 

The ſlighteſt cauſes were ſufficient to 
breed a diſpute. A look, a geſture, a 
word ill- underſtood, a mere contradiction, 
or even a difference of opinion, taking 
the wall of another, omitting the civility 
of the hat, in ſhort things that good 
ſenſe ſhould treat as matters beneath all 
P 


attention, 


— 


tween two individuals. 
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attention, much leſs reſentment, all theſe 
were judged cognizable caſes; and fa- 
tisfaction for thoſe reputed injuries was 
eſteemed ſo neceſſary to preſerve the ere- 
ditof the perſon who was deemed affronted, 
that no man, whoſe ſituation in life was 
genteel, could avoid complying with this 
ſanguinary faſhion, unleſs he meant to 
ſeclude himſelf from ſociety for the re- 
mainder of his days, in order to ſcreen 
himſelf from the ſcoffs and indignities he 
was ſure to meet with from all quarters, : 

This infatuation gained, at length, fo 
pernicious a head, that ſingle combats, 
while they retained the appellation, were, 
in fact, the very reverſe. It became cuſ- 
tomary for no man to engage another 
ſingly. The whole poſſe of friends and 
intimates-entered the liſts on either ſide ; 
and a dozen men were ſometimes ſlaughter- 
ed on account of the idle altercations be- 


This infernal mode ſpread like a con- 
tagious peſtilence over the face of Chriſten - 
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dom. Proteſtants and Roman Catholics, 
however they differed in religious matters, 
agreed in the notion of the neceſſity that 
blood ſhould waſh away the ſtains caſt 
upon a man's honour, 

Were people of birth, in the preſent 
age, to examine their family records, it 
is much to be queſtioned whether one 
could be found of any note and figure in 
thoſe unhappy times, that has not paid | 
à tribute of ſome of its blood to this in- 
human cuſtom. So univerſal was its pre- 
valence, that ſtates, though at peace with 
their neighbours, and unembroiled with 
political conteſts, at home, might with 
woeful truth, be ſaid to be torn to pieces 
by civil diſcords, when we reflect how 
many uſeful and worthy members of the 
community were daily butchering one 
another on the moſt miſerable pretexts. 

Such were the accurſed conſequences 
of a practice unknown to the moſt illuſ- 
trious nations that ever ſhone in hiſtory ; 
and which was, at the ſame time, ſo far 

1 from 


ase 

from being a proof of perſonal intrepidity, 
that it took its riſe in that part of Europe 
whoſe inhabitants were more deficient in 
courage than thoſe of any other European 
country. 

The firſt notable exertion f of this de- 
ſtructive art happened at Naples, the place 
of its nativity, between twelve Italians, 
and as many Frenchmen of the army of 
Charles the Eighth, of France, who had 
juſt reduced that kingdom to his obedience 
by the right of conqueſt. The French of 
thoſe days, whoſe bravery was unqueſtion- 
able, could not produce twelve warriors 
out of their whole army, able to cope with 

the Neapolitan champions, who gained a 
complete victory over their French anta- 
goniſts, each man ſoon laying his adverſary 
on the ground. 

Small ſwords were at that time little 
known. The French gendarmerie, all 
men of tried courage, whoſe proweſs in 
battle was well known every where, and 

had been — felt by the Italians, 


made 


= 
made uſe of large heavy ſworfls, ſuch as 
are ſometimes ſhewn in the repoſitories 
of old abbies and churches abroad, and 
are often ſeen affixed to the walls or 
Pillars near the tombs of ancient warriors. 
Theſe were uſually of a ſize that required 
the ſtrength of both hands to manage. 
They had been originally fabricated by 
the Swiſs, at all times a warlike people, 
but at this period particularly celebrated 
for their valour and bodily ſtrength. As 
thoſe who had the greateſt number of 
them in their ſervice thought themſelves 
ſure of ſucceſs, they whoſe armies had the 
largeſt proportion of men robuſt enough 
to wield the like weapons, entertained 
ſame confidence of courſe. 

This triumph of Italian ſkill over 
French courage, rouſed the indignation 
of theſe latter, and determined them to 
loſe no time in rendering themſelves 
equally expert. This they ſoon accom- 
pliſhed, We find, a few years after, a 
French general offering to reſt the fate 
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of his maſter's armies and poſſeſſions in 
that very kingdom, on the decifion of 
his private ſkill in ſingle combat with the 
commander of Ferdinand of Spain's forces, 


his maſter's more fortunate opponent. 


But this chieftain happened to prove no 
leſs a man than Gonſales of Cordova, 
juſtly ſurnamed the great Captain, and 


we may not impertinently add the Tu- 


renne of his day. He anſwered the chal- 
lenge much 1n the ſame manner Turenne 
did that of a German prince, by totally 
defeating the challenger's army. _ 

In this manner was one of the greateſt 
evils known in theſe latter ages, the ſpirit 
of duelling, brought from Naples, by the 
French ; who paid dear for the tranſitory 
laurels they gathered in that region, and 
long had ample cauſe to lament their al- 
moſt momentary poſſeſſion of it. 

Henry the Fourth, the greateſt monarch 
that ever ſat on the throne of France, en- 
deavoured ineffeQually, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of this evil, which yas then in the 
zenith 


1 
zenith of its fury. But, poſſibly as he 


was a man of amazing intrepidity, and 
had been uſed, for a ſeries of years, daily 
to encounter death in every ſhape, he 
did not perceive the horror of ſuch deeds 
ſo clearly and feelingly as if he had been 
uſed to a more pacific life. Perhaps the 
vindictive temper of the times, which 
were but juſt emerging from civil rage and 
barbarity, and replete with prejudices of 
all kinds, was too much tinctured with 
the natural ferocity ariſing from perpetual 
wars and ignorance, to ſubmit with pa- 
tience and docility to an injunction fo new 
to their ideas and apprehenſions. 
Whatever the cauſes might be, it was 
reſerved for Lewis the Fourteenth not 
totally to ſubdue, but to repreſs, in a 
great meaſure, this ſpirit of implacability. 
It ſubſiſted until his reign, and had gained 
ground even in our iſland ; where fortu- 
nately however, it never roſe to that de- 
plorable height which deſolated our leſs 
enlightened neighbours; for the much 
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leſs admiſſion and countenance given to 
this foreign mode, ought unqueſtion- 
ably to be attributed to our ſuperior pro- 
greſs in civilization and polite improve- 
ments. | 
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CHAP. XXV. 
The ſame Subject continued, 


". TOtwithſtanding the practice of 
duelling has been fo bitterly cen- 
ſured, there ſeems no reaſon to declare 
abſolutely againſt the ſcience of ſelf-de- 
fence. Were, indeed, ſuch a part of educa- 
tion aboliſhed, the world would be gainer 
by the leſs number of lives loſt in the 
fatal diſplay of expertneſs and courage ; 
but as the faſhion is ſo profoundly rooted, 
that no hopes remain of its ever ending, 
it is now.to be conſidered in the ſame 
light as the art of war; and may, like 
that, be deemed a neceſſary evil; the ſame 
1 arguments 
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arguments that ſupport the legality and 5 
fitneſs of ſtudying, with the utmoſt ap- 
plication, the pernicious art of deſtroying 
whole nations, being ſurely no leſs con- 
eluſive in authorizing us to learn how to 
murder individuals in our own defence. 
The French youth are quite intoxicated 
with the merit of excelling in this know- 
ledge; it is aſtoniſhing how many beard- 
leſs youths have drawn their ſwords in 
perſonal diſputes. But the worſt of the 
miſchief is, that a fingle fray is not al- 
ways ſufficient to terminate enmity. The 
rigid laws of honour require, in certain 
caſes, , that, as often as the foe is met, 
even by unexpected accidents, the attack 
be repeated. By theſe means quarrels 
ſeldom fail to prove fatal in the end, to 
one of the parties at leaſt, if not to both; 
to ſay nothing of the infirmities that fre- 
quently imbitter the lives of thoſe who, 
though they ſurvive their wounds, drag 
on a miſerable being in conſequence of 
them, Such men have ample reaſon to 


lament 


I 
- 


the battles he has been in at ſea. 
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lament the misfortune of having eonform- 
ed to this inhuman prejudice, and ap- 
proved by their practice, what in their 
cool, reflecting hours, their reaſon muſt 
neceſſarily condemn. - 

The remorſe of conſcience which one 
would naturally ſuppoſe concomitant on 
homicide, does not, in all appearance, 
much infeſt the remembrance of ſuch 
deeds. On the contrary, many of the 


French, inſtead of expreſſing ſorrow and 


uneaſineſs on theſe unhappy occaſions, 
rather ſeem to think of them as we would 
of an engagement in war, where the ſlain 
may be ſpoken of as unfortunate, but the 
layers eſteem themſelves fully abſolved 
from the neceſſity of feeling any repent- | 
ance or compunction. 

Such is too frequently the light theſe 


enormities are viewed in. One hears 


people ſometimes recounting the number, 
and giving a detail of their duels, juſt in 
the manner an Engliſh tar would relate 


do 
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So great is the power of long'eſtabliſh+ 
ed prejudice, that numbers of the French 
almoſt eſteem and reſpect a man who is 
noted for a duelliſt. This may be infer- 
red from the frequent praiſes they beſtow 
on what they call a forte epte, ** a good 
ſmordſman ;” ;* and ſtill more from their 
manner of extolling the yalour of thoſe 
individuals, who have performed the moſt 
numerous feats in this dreadful field of 
honour. 

Certain it is, the French are more cal- 
lous in theſe matters than the Engliſh. 
Perſons otherwiſe of a humane, compaſ- 
ſionate diſpaſition, liſten to the recital of 
theſe honourable murders with indiffer- 
ence and ſeeming unfeelingneſs. 

From what has been premiſed it is na- 
tural to conclude, that the ſalles d armes, 
the © fencing ſchools” at Paris, are danger- 
ous reſorts for youth. An elderly, grave 
gentleman, whoſe experience of them had 
convinced him of this truth, uſed often 
to declare that he had rather his fon ſhould | 
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make the hotteſt campaign, than frequent 
theſe ſchools during the. ſame ſpace of 
.time, as he thought the chances of war 
were the more eligible. 8 
What chiefly renders theſe —_ 10 
bi that, in each of them, there is 


uſually ſome equally arrogant and reſolute 


coxcomb, . who aſſumes the. province of 
dictator, and whom to contradict is to 
challenge. As people of this ſtamp com- 
monly act in this inſolent manner, from 


a conſciouſneſs of their ſuperior ſkill, the 


caution uſed to avoid altercations with 
them, renders them only much teadier, 
and fearleſs in giving affronts. 

A young man muſt, therefore, be poſ- 
ſeſſed of. an uncommon ſhare of temper 
and prudence, who can ſteer ſafely through 
the perils that ſurround him in ſuch an 
element of diſcord ; where, beſides the 
above mentioned fiend, he will have to 
face thoſe many tapageurs (bravoes) who, 
firange and unaccountable as ſuch a dif- 
- poſition 


1 

poſition muſt ſeem, infeſt theſe places in 
queſt of broils. Fr 

The French are often apt to expreſs 
their ſurprize, that ſo brave a nation as 
the Engliſh, ſhould pay little regard to 
what they deem an eſſential part of gen- 
teel education; and that we ſhould be ſo 
averſe to admit of their maxims in theſe 
matters, and ſo willing to terminate ami- 
cably differences that with them would 
occaſion the warmeſt reſentment. 

Some Frenchmen, indeed, unwilling, as 
it were, to loſe the countenance and ſanc- 
tion of our countrymen, would fain inſi- 
nuate that the Engliſh have alſo figured in 
this province; and inſtance the famous 
duel between the lords Sackville and 
Bruce, ſo particularly deſcribed in the 
Guardian. | 

It may not be amiſs to remark, that the 
aſſertion contained in the motto of the 
paper alluded to in that performance, is 
glaringly erroneous. How ſo judicious a 
| writer could coincide with it is ſomewhat 
aſtoniſhin 83 
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aſtoniſhing ; as daily proofs evince, that 
ſuch a love of fame as impels individuals 


to refer the deciſion of their diſputes to 
the ſword, far from being a 


- glorious heat, 


Only deſtructive to the brave and great, 


involves in the ſame deſtructicn the moſt 
worthleſs and contemptible of men. 

We may conclude this review of fo 
baneful a deluſion with the words of 
Lucan, 


Quis furor, O cives quæ tanta 
Dementia ferri? 


«© Whence can procceed this ſenſeleſs fury, this 
« mad propenſity, to blood and carnage ?” 


They are not leſs applicable to that 
horrid. perverſity of mind, which, in mo- 
dern ages has rendered the unrelenting 
proſecution of revenge in private quarrels 
meritorious, than to that ferocious impla- 
cability between contending factions, 
which formerly filled the Roman empire 
with reciprocal maſſacres and aſſaſſinations. 


This 
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This outrageous thirſt for mutual deſtrue- 
tion may certainly be ranked among the 
moſt fatal errors that ever took poſſeſſion 
of ſociety: it prompts man to bid defiance 
to laws; to {light the ſuggeſtions of reaſon 
and the admonitions of conſcience; to 
contemn thoſe ties and obligations which 
friendſhip and beneficence ought to render 
facred and inviolable. In a word, to break 
through all that is deareſt to human na- 
ture, in order to obey a prejudice founded 
on the moſt abſurd principles that ever 
were, in an evil hour, fabricated for the 
miſchief of mankind, by men of narrow 
hearts and depraved imaginations. 

While individuals are through conni- 
vance permitted to terminate their private 
differences in this manner, it argues equal 
neglect and ignorance in the legiſlature; 

and that a people is not arrived to a per- 
fect ſtate of civilization. 
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"CIs rp: XXPL 
On the reſpect ive Aptitude and Diſpoſition of the French 
and Engliſh for Pleaſure and Activity. 


Fame having ſo freely cenſured the 

French for the falſe, unwarrant- 
able notions of honour, entertained among 
them, and their guilty compliance with 
the modes of aſſerting it, we may now 
enter on a more agreeable taſk, and take 
a view of them in the light of ſocial be- 
ings, and partakers of the pleaſures of a 
free and eaſy intercourſe. Herein they 
are avowedly fit to give laws to mankind, 
and to be cited as the happieſt models as 
imitation. 

As the acquiſition of immenſe riches i is 
not ſo much the object of their cares and 
labours as it is that of the Engliſh, they 
are conſequently more at leiſure to attend 
to the enjoyment of moderate poſſeſſions : 
while we, on the contrary, embark in 


every ſcheme, in order to increaſe our 
ſtock, 
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ſtock, and never imagine that a man is 
| blameable for toiling to that purpoſe, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his life. 
Such are the generality of people in 
England engaged in buſineſs. Though 
far removed from the character of nig- 
gards, a vice quite foreign to our ſoil, 
they are reſtleſs in their endeavours to 
obtain enormous wealth. 

In this reſpect, we ſtrongly reſemble 


the Carthaginians, whoſe deſire of money 
was inſatiable, and over whom the Ro- 


mans had no other ſuperiority than that 
which proceeded from a more moderate 
auri ſacra fames, © thirſt of luere.“ 

The ſuperior facility the French have a 
right to boaſt, in compariſon of the Eng- 
liſh, in the procuring of familiar mirth 
and feſtivity, may be deduced, in a great 
meaſure, from their being burdened with 
a leſs weight of attention to pecuniary 


concerns. | 
It ſhould not, however, be thence in- 


ferred that their regard for money is infe= 
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rior to that profeſſed hete. The true Hate 
of the caſe is, that they are not leſs tenaci- 
ous of what they poſſeſs than we are: but 
then, either they feel a leſs powerful i in- 
clination to acquire more, or, perhaps, 
are not indued with that reſolution and 
perſeverance which are neceſſary to carry 
a man through thoſe difficulties which ac- 
company the purſuit of riches. 
The great foundation of commercial 
proſperity is a patient, cool, and almoſt 
phlegmatic aſſiduity. This the French, in 
general, moſt certainly have not. Expe- 
rience teaches that ingenuity (of which 
they have inconteſtibly no ſmall portion) 
is not a ſynonymous word with induſtry. 
By this are meant diligence and applica- 
tion; qualities thoſe people are common- 
ly furniſhed with in a more extenſive 
degree, who have but leaſt of the former. 
As a proof of this we may ſingle out the 
Dutch, whoſe laboriouſneſs is not more 
conſpicuous and proverbial than their un- 
aptneſs and want of vivacity in ſuch arts 


as 
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as require a quickneſs of thought, and a 

readineſs, of invention. | 
The French, indeed, are, from another 
material cauſe, leſs ſtimulated to dedicate 
themſelves to toil for the ſake of affluence ; 
and therefore have turned the edge of 
their appetite and fancy to other objects. 
As wealth alone, however immenſe, is 
not, by the nature of their government, 
allowed much importance and conſidera- 
tion, the call for riches cannot of courſe 
be ſo great there as in a country where 
they are the moſt eſſential baſis of perſonal 
influence. The chief end a Frenchman 
can reaſonably wiſh to attain them for, is 
in order to enjoy the ſweets of ſociety, 
and procure the various comforts and de- 
lights of life. We Engliſhmen have more 
enlarged proſpects; and beſides the plea- 
ſures and luxuries we propoſe to come at, 
as well as the French, have that far weigh- 
ter object in our eye, the d:gito mon/trar:, 
the paſſion of becoming perſons of conſe- 
quence in the political world; a ſituation 
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not attainable in a free country, without 


a large meaſure of opulence as well as of 
intrinke merit. 
The more, it is ſaid, we dilate the ſphere 


of our wiſhes, the greater becomes the 


difficulty of arriving at content. We can- 
not therefore, according to that idea, expect 
to participate an aptitude for mirth equal 
to that we ſo commonly meet with in the 


French; whoſe aims and purſuits are ſo 


much circumſcribed. But, on the other 
hand, may there not enter as much hap- 
pineſs in that activity of mind which 
prompts us to be always on the wing of 
eagerneſs and deſire, as in that ſerenity 
which becalms the paſſions ? Are not, for 
example, thoſe agitations that fill the mind 
of alover, while hope is unallayed with fear, 
as agreeable to fancy, as the conſtant, un- 
interrupted courſe of domeſtic fatisfation 
and felicity which he claims the right of 
enjoying under the more ſecure title of 
huſband ? / | a 

Men are often egregious dupes of apa- 


thy by miſtaking it for contentment. An 


indolent, 
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indolent, liſtleſs diſpoſition, is farther off 
from felicity than a reſtleſs one, ever in 
motion, and ever intent on the execution 
of its numberleſs ſchemes. We are too 
apt to beſtow the title of placidity and 


content on what is no more, in fact, than 


averſion to activity. Many individuals are 
pronounced happy and ſatisfied wiyh their 
condition, who are inwardly fretting at 
it, though unwilling to beſtir themſelves, 
in order to bring about an alteration. 
With as little foundation we accuſe of 
ambition, and claſs among the uneaſy 
and diſcontented, thoſe whoſe ruling paſ- 
ſion is an abhorrence of reſt. The activity 
of ſuch characters is prompted much leſs 
by a ſpirit of covetouſneſs, and a deſire of 
acquiring, than by a native and deep-root- 


ed love and habit of action and employ- : 


ment, in the gratification of which their 
felicity conſiſts. 

People of the former diſpoſition are 
uſually contracted in their notions, and 
ſordid in their conduct; great pretenders 
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to ceconomy, but in reality timorous 


guardians of their poſſeſſions, and no ways 
inclined to liberality: while the others, 


from being engaged in attempts beneficial 


to the community, often acquire a' turn 
to munificence, and feel a laudable pride 
in being ſerviceable : theſe, on the con- 
trary, from being ſolely centered in the 
private, narrow circle of their own con- 
cerns, dare not, as it were, ſtep out of 
themſelves. Such men too readily con- 
ſtrue the effects of a generous temper into 
prodigality ; and the exertions of an en- 
terprizing mind into want of forecaſt, 
We ſhould not, therefore, be too ſan- 
guine in over-rating the merit of all thoſe 
who fit down quietly to enjoy a moderate 
lot without care and diſturbance, Their 
oſtenſible motive may be the preference 
they give to the pleaſures of domeſtic 
tranquillity; yet we have often good 
ground to preſume the original cauſe to 
have been either want of ability, or ineli- 
nation, 
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nation, to take any pains to improve 
their circumſtances. FANS + 
_. There is frequently much vanity at the 
bottom of thoſe pretences to moderation 
and. philoſophy, that numbers would will- 
ingly. cloak their indolence with. We 
cannot be too vigilant in detecting and 
expoſing it, leſt a manly and uſeful pro- 
penſity to ſcenes of buſineſs and action 
ſhould. be deemed leſs meritorious than it 
really is, and ought to be accounted ; 
and left it ſhould, through falſe pretexts 
and reaſonings, become like a deſerted 
province, which they whoſe duty it was 
to preſerve it, have abandoned and loſt, for 
want of courage to defend it. 

Buy ſaying ſo much in praiſe of a buſy 
life, it is not meant to inſinuate that the 
French are of an inactive turn. They 
certainly are quite the contrary. But then 
their activity differs materially from ours, 
both in the ends it propoſes, and in the 
manner it is exerted. They employ it 
much more than we do in matters of ſmall 
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importance. We excel them in the choice 
f objects; the motives that prompt us 
45 commonly of weight. Unleſs imp 
led by ſuch, we are not eaſily rouz 
whereas little undertakings will ſet ek 
into great agitation, and create more 
warmth and ſolicitude than they deſerve. 
Coolneſs is undeniably much more our 
talent than theirs, Hence we may, to the 
unthinking, appear deficient in quickneſs, 
while, in reality, we are only free from 
precipitation, its capital enemy, the more 
dangerous as, by aſſuming its form, it 
acts the part of a falſe friend, and under 
the notion of conducting us the neareſt 
way to the object in view, leads us into 
numberleſs errors. 
Precipitation is, unqueſtionably, more 
impedimental than even ſlowneſs itſelf, 
This, though it may retard our operations, 
yet ought rather to be conſidered as chains, 
the burden and incumbrance of which 
1e, indeed, a clog to ſpeed, but not an 
abſolute hindrance to motion : while the 
former 
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former is like a ſtumbling- block that over- 


throws our ſchemes at the very firſt ſet- 
ting out on their execution. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


HETHER it proceeds from care- 
leſſneſs of thought, backwardneſs 
to engage in difficulties, or moderation of 
deſires, the French do not, in general, ap- 
ply with ſo much fervour and diligence 
to the attainment of riches as the Engliſh. 
Their minds conſequently being leſs bur- 
dened with buſineſs, they are more at 
leiſure to indulge themſelves in eaſe and 
merriment. 

Their enjoyments, however, are much 
more uniform and ſubject to rotation than 
ours; the reaſon of which is, that being, 
from various cauſes, on a more friendly, 
familiar footing among themſelves than 


people 
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people are in England, chey have, accord- 
ingly, leſs occaſion to g0 abroad in 
queſt of recreation. This we are, on the 
other hand, neceſſitated to do, from want 
of that reciprocal intercourſe of domeſtic 
gaiety they fo juſtly reproach us with. 
The Engliſh ſeem to court pleaſure like 
a miſtreſs who muſt be well paid for her 
favours ; whereas the French treat her 
like an old, acquaintance, that is to be uſed. 
without ceremony. Hence we ſeek for 


diverſion in our public reſorts of enter- 


tainment, - moſt. of which are no ſmall 
drain to the purſe: while they have diſ- 
covered the art of diverting themſelves 
without expence, by thoſe amicable fa- 
mily aſſociations ſo much diffuſed through- 
out all France. ' Theſe contribute more 
than any other cauſe, to keep alive that 
vein of mirth they are ſo noted for, by 
afording it continual employment. 

The principal ſeaſoner of theſe private 
ſocieties, ſo numerous and ſo deſervedly 


admired, is an enjouement, an caſy flow of 
iprightlineſs 
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ſprightlineſs that ſuffers not the gloomy 
ſide of things to be ſeen; that handles 
all ſubjes without too much inquiſitive- 
neſs, and with the ſole view of promot- 
ing feſtivity ; that borrows; in ſhort, from 
the whole circle” of ideas, thoſe which 
nature has deſigned for- the creation and 
purpoſes of pleaſure, and as ſtudiouſſy 
diſplays them in all-their ſhapes and co- 
Jours. Rage k Ce 

Another no leſs agreeable than neceſ- 
ſary concomitant is a ſtrain of good Weed- 
ing, unmixed with ſtiffneſs or ceremony, 
that heightens the' reliſh for pleaſure, by 
keeping it within bounds, and not per- 
mitting it to degenerate into tumultuouſ- 
neſs and indecency. 

Hence a truth and delicacy of taſte are 
formed, no nation ſurpaſſes, and few can 
rival the French in ; whoſe knowledge 
and expertneſs how to compaſs and enjoy 
the intellectual elegancies of life is arrived 
at the higheſt eminence. The claim of 
priority in theſe polite attainments muſt, 


indeed, 
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indeed, be allowed to the Engliſh, who, 
as already obſerved, inconteſtibly led the 


way in the field of refinement. But, 


without depreciating the latter, it may be 
ſaid, that the French have enlarged the 
original plan, by calling in to the aſſiſt- 
ance of wit and ſenſe, that facetiouſneſs 
and jocundity of ideas, and that eaſe and 
freedom of manners, neither of which 
had yet been brought to the degree of 
perfection requiſite to render ſociety com- 
pletely delightful. 

By intellectual elegance is meant that 
refinement of thought and expreſſion 
which not only animates but adorns every 
topic of converſation, and that graceful- 
neſs and addreſs which confers an addi- 
tional weight on what is ſpoken. | 

In the firſt of theſe improvements the 
Engliſh had already the greateſt merit: 
but the ſecond ſeemed reſerved for the 
French to bring to its moſt brilliant matu- 
rity. It ought to be acknowledged that 


they ſupremely excel in the art of making 


mutual 
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mutual intercourſe a fund of the higheſt 
entertainment and delight. © 
This conſideration ſhoutd counterba- 
lance the frivolous peculiarities incident 
to the character of the French, and induce 
people ingenuouſlly to do juſtice to that 
ſpirit of good humour and fociability 
which influences their manners in ſo cap- 
tivating a degree. 
Were the Engliſh more inclined to cul- 
tivate this valuable art than ſome have 
thought compatible with their temper, 
and others with their government, they 
appear no leſs calculated to ſhine therein 
than any, people whatever. Their mental 
qualifications are inferior to thoſe of no 
nation. The freedom they enjoy enables 
them to deliver their ſentiments without 
reſtraint ; and they poſſeſs all the advan- 
tages reſulting from opulence, that moſt 
effectual encouragement and ſupport of 
all agreeable and endearing . 
ments. 

We do not, however, ſeem to judge 
favourably enough of theſe engaging ta- 

lents 
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lents for ſociety ; and ſpeak of them only 


as tranſitory methods of . ſpending time 
agreeably. Jet the fact is, that they are 
the means of rendering life a ſcene of 


perpetual enjoyment, by that diffuſion of 


chearfulneſs over all our thoughts, which 
produces an equal aptitude to be pleaſed 


with others, and to become acceptable to 


them. 

To conclude this ſubject: the French, 
though not ſuperior, if equal to the Eng- 
liſh, in the virtues of a more exalted na- 
ture and talents, deſerve, in the opinion 
of unbiaſſed judges, a preference in the 
ſecondary qualifications. Rarely, there- 
fore, are they diſappointed in their endea- 
vours to be acceptable in all ſocieties, by 
the unaffeted propenſity and aptneſs 
they diſplay for ſocial pleaſure. The com- 
plaiſance of their behaviour, and the 


gaiety of their deportment, are eaſy and 


natural; and they acquit themſelves of 
the duties of good breeding with leſs 


formality than any other nation. 


: CHAP. 
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N XXVII. | 
* convivial Enjoyments in FE, cs and England, * 


O European nation is fonder of 
convivial enjoyments than the 
French : ſuch among them as are able to 
afford it, are very ready to make enter- 
tainments for their friends and acquaint- 
ance, and to treat them in the moſt re- 
fined and luxurious manner. 
Some critical foreigners, the Engliſh 
eſpecially, are apt to hint, that as cookery 
is with the French an art of infinite va- 
riety, they have, in conſequence of the 
numberleſs experiments daily made in it, 
diſcovered a ſecret not yet much known 
among other nations, that of making a 
little paſs for much. Ihe utility of ſuch 
a diſcovery is evident to all connoiſſeurs 
in theſe matters, from the readineſs and 
dexterity wherewith inventions of this 
nature are adopted and improved : a cir- 
cumſtance alluded to by one of our coun- 


trymen 
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trymen whoſe appetite was, it ſeems, ra- 
ther of too hearty a frame to prefer nicety 
to abundance; and who uſed to obſerve 
that parvum in multo, a great ſhew and 


. little reality,” was a ſaying not unappli- 


cable to many of their tables. 
© Theſe ſtrictures might poſſibly be true 
in the caſe of ſome pretenders to opulence, 
unwilling to rank beneath the donneurs de 
Bons repas, feaſt- makers,“ a title which 
in France numbers of people are very de- 
firous to aſſume. But Rill it were unjuft 
to deny the ſpirit of hoſpitality prevailing 
among the generality of individuals that . 
are in plentiful circumſtances. 

Many of their people of faſhion bald 
be uneaſy at the thoughts of ſitting down 
to table alone. Hence, as their example 


is of diffuſive influence in a country where 


an imitation of the great is more preva- 
lent than any where, open tables, as al- 
ready obſerved, are common among ſuch 
as are in a ſituation to keep them. 

In the mean time the genius of mirth 
preſides on all theſe occaſions in its fulleſt 


glory. 
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glory. All the hors propos, * diverting to- = 
pics,” a jovial mind can ſuggeſt; all the ."_ 
facetious ſtories that archneſs can recollect | 
or invent ; in ſhort, whatever belongs to | 
wit and pleaſure is looked upon as eſſen- 
tial in ſuch aſſemblies. They ſeldom, if 
ever, admit of political diſſertations to 
interfere, and carefully keep at a diſtance 
every object that wears the leaſt aſpect of 
ſeriouſneſs; 

It were a —— . to aſſert 
that nothing of this ſort is ſeen among us. 
We ſee enough of it. But the misfortune 
is, that it rarely fails gradually to fall 
away. From the raptures of good fellow- 
ſhip, we often find ourſelves, at the con- 
cluſion of a merry meeting, involved in 
ſome party altercation that not unfre- 
quently terminates fatally. | 

This, happily, is never the caſe among 
the French, who always provide a ſuffi- 
cient fund of exhilarating ſubjeQs to keep | 
up the warmth of joy ; and never deviate | 
into thoſe unſeaſonable diſquiſitions that 
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caſt a cloud on moſt of our Engliſh bows, 
quets. . 

It ought, however, to be confeſſed chai in 
acountry like England, political diſcuſſions 
in convivial aſſemblies, are often far from 
being improper and unſeaſonable. It is 
through the unreſtrained reciprocation of 
thought on ſuch occaſions, that men feel 
the pulſe of each other, and that the ſen- 
timents of the ſenſible and the patriotic, 
which otherwiſe might never tranſpire, 
are collected and propagated. We owe 
to this cauſe, more than to any other, the 
preſervation of our free conſtitution, 
which might be much more eaſily under- 
mined, if people abſtained from venting 
their opinions of men and meaſures in 
company. 

We are not, e to give the French 
more credit on this head than they are 
entitled to. Their ſilence on ſubjects of 
this nature is not merely the effect of 
a ſuperior turn for pleaſantry and good 
fellowſhip, but is chiefly owing to a con- 


ſciouſnefs 
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ſciouſneſs of the danger they would ex- 
poſe themſelves to by engaging in ſuch 

converſations. © 

What further contributes no leſs agree- 
ably than effectually to prevent them, is 
the preſence of the fair ſex; without 
whom the French very reaſonably imagine 
no party of pleaſure can deſerve ſuch a 


name. They are, conſequently, very ſol- 


licitous to compoſe their aſſociations of an 
equal mixture of both ſexes; which is 
conſidered in France, as it ought to · be 
every where as the propereſt method of 
preſerving a true ſpirit of civility and 
chearfulneſs in all companies. 

No nation that wiſhes to be renowned 
for politeneſs and breeding ſhould counte- 
nance any other method. There ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts among the Engliſh a propenſity to 
exclude the company of their fair country 
women from their convivial paſtimes; 


not reflecting that ſuch an excluſion, of 


courſe, induces men to be leſs on their 
n againſt indecorums. 
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The force of cuſtom alone can account 
for the prevalence of a practice that tends 
ſo powerfully to leſſen the value of ſocial 
enjoyments, and to nouriſh thofe ſeeds of 
faction and diſcord; that ſome: very ob- 
ſerving and accurate foreigners think 
more deeply ſown in our minds than in 
thoſe of any other people. 


wa * 
- 


Some political zealots, on the other 
hand, have thought that the leſs we con- 
verſe with woman kind, the more we 
ſhall retain of that vigour and fortitude 
of ſoul neceſſary to ſupport independency 
and freedom; and that a greater commu- 


nication would only promote effeminacy, 
and relax the native manlineſs of our diſ- 

poſition. ' 
But experience is not on the ſide of 
this opinion. Slavery is far more gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed in thoſe countries where 
the ſexes are debarred a full liberty of 
mutual intercourſe, 'than in thoſe where 
they have the moſt unobliructed acceſs to 
each other. Witneſs the Aſiatic parts of 
the 


E 
the world; where women are little better 
than impriſone ] all their lives; and here 
the men are at the ſame time, the tame 
and deſpicable victims of the moſt un- 
bounded and moſt heinous tyranny. 

The introduction of deſpotiſm into 
France, was not, certainly, owing to the 
regard the French profeſs for female 
ſociety. Long before they were reduced 
to political ſervitude, they were univer- 
fally renowned for an attachment to the 
company of the fair ſex. | 

It is only, therefore, by too conſtant 
an aſſociation with woman-kind, and by 
carrying this attachment to an improper 
extreme, that the minds of men can be 
enervated, and any detriment accrue to 
public freedom. 

There is, however, no i of Eng- 
liſh liberty being loſt through any exceſs 
of devotion in our men to the company 
of the women. The affairs of the nation 
claim ſo conſiderabe a ſhare in our 
thoughts, at all times and places, that 
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they will ever lead us to ſeek principally” 
the ſociety of ſuch as can make a party 
with us on that favourite chapter. 

Meanwhile, in the midſt of that total 
diſſolution of care, and thoſe boundleſs 
ſallies of joy attending their feaſts, a cir- 
cumſtance highly to the credit of the 
French 1s their remarkable fobriety. Bac- 
chus is not permitted to tyrannize over 
them ; and only governs like the king of 
a limited monarchy : very different, in 
this reſpect, from ſome of their northern 
neighbours, and from what we were our- 
ſelves not many years ago; when the 
rules of moderation in drinking were ab- 
ſolutely unknou n, and their abſence o- 
pened a door to all manner of riotouſneſs. 
Happily the times have undergone a very 
neceſſary reformation in this particular. 

It may be queſtioned whether the lower 
ſort of people in France, are not more 
addicted to feaſting, on their days of re- 
laxation from buſineſs, which are many, 
than our commonalty on their days, which 

| are 
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ate few. Poſſibly, the more conſtant uni- 
formity of good living among the inferior 
ſort in England diminiſhes their avidity 
to fare better at one time than another. 
Whereas in France, it is ſomewhat accord- 
ing to the proverb, all a feaſt, or all a 
faſt. Thus from a penurious courſe of 
feeding on their. working-days, they are 
glad to emerge to ſomething more com- 
fortable on their holidays: and white oùr 
people are, perhaps, ſolacing themſelves 
over a diſh of tea, or a draught of ale, 
when the afternoon walk is over, one 
may ſee the environs of Paris crouded 
with folks regaling themſelves with all 

the dainties that money can procure. 
Whatever ſome foreigners may pretend, 
the Engliſh, in reſpect of food, are not, on 
the whole, deſerving the epithet of a luxu- 
rious nation. Plain, ſimple, ſubſtantfal 
nouriſhment is yet in the greateſt requeſt 
among us. We look on high living in 
its proper light, as a matter of mere tran- 
ſient curioſity, the gratification of which, 
R 4 though 
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though innocent, while unfrequent, be- 
comes extremely culpable when it dege- 
nerates into habit, | 

This remark may include even perſons 
of ſuperior rank, who (no doubt with ex- 
ceptions) are very far from being ſunk 
into that effeminate fondneſs for culinary 
niceties, for which the nobility and faſhion- 
able claſſes in other countries are ſo pecu- 


liarly noted. 


Such a laudable preference to Gmplicicy 
in theſe matters, is of more conſequence 
than a ſhallow perception may apprehend : 
it not only contributes to the health and 
ſtrength of our bodies, but by inuring na- 
ture to be ſatisfied with, and to conſult 
wholcſomeneſs rather than delicacy, it 
prompts men, in purſuance of this ſalu- 
tary practice, to be careful in providing 
an abundance of what is neceſſary, and 
to pay but a ſmall attention to ſuper- 
fluities. 


This national quality did not Gas 
Monteſquieu. That profound inveſtiga- 


tor 
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tor of men and things (in his review of 
our principles and manners) does not diſ- 
dain to caſt an eye of applauſe on that 
part of our wiſdom. He gives it the ſig- 
nificant and forcible appellation of /uxe 
ſolide, © a ſolid luxury,” flowing from the 
dictates of good ſenſe, and founded on 
the utility reſulting to the public from an 
abſtinence of needleſs, unmanly refine- 
ments in the modes of nouriſhment. This, 
which we may define true luxury, in op- 
poſition to that which has uſurped and 
diſgraced the name, doubles in a manner 
the productions of nature, by uſing them 
without wantonneſs and diſſipation; while 
the other, on the contrary, leſſens them 
by waſte and profuſion, and through the 
miſuſe of plenty is often the parent of 
want. N 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


On the Vanity of the French in their Apparel—and their 
. Preſumption in Diſcour ſe—Literary Education too com- 
mon in France—its pernicious Conſequences. | 


HE ftreets of Paris do not exhibit 
ſuch frequent ſcenes of drunkenneſs 

as thoſe of London. The poorer ſort are 
leſs addicted to liquor than our Engliſh 
rabble, and had rather fave for the pur- 
Poſes of raiment, that money which is by 
ours conſumed in gluttony. In theſe re- 
ſpeRs the populace in that city are indiſ- 
putably preferable to that of our metro- 
While the meaneſt of the loweſt claſ- 
ſes among the French are thus attentive 
to the appearance of their perſons, we 
need not be ſurpriſed that their betters are 
ſtudiouſly taken up with the ſame object. 
In France it is viewed in a light of much 
higher importance than elſewhere ; ariſing 
from the prepoſterous deſire moſt indivi- 
duale 


— 


( 1 
duals are tormented with to n above 
their condition. 

This foible glaringly 3 the 
French nation: neither can it be denied 
that of late years we have experienced a 
tincture of the ſame infatuation; though 
not proportionably to that which is cur- 
rent in France; where many affect to be, 
and ſome almoſt believe themſelves, of a 
conſequence equal to their appearance. 
This often is ſumptuous to a degree that 
is hardly credible when the mediocrity of 
the ſituation in life of ſuch as aſſume 
theſe airs is taken at the ſame time into 
conſideration. 

A Frenchman, excluſive of his extra- 
vagance in apparel will often, carry his 
vanity ſo far as to lay out almoſt all he is 
worth in trinkets of the moſt expenſive 
value, in order to make a parade among 
bis acquaintance, and inculcate a notion 
of the proſperity of his circumſtances, 
The practice however is ſo frequent 
and ſtale that he ought to be fully ap- 
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priſed a cheat of: this ſort will not paſs. 
As he is ſurrounded by practitioners in 
the ſame arts, they know what to think of 


him by what they know of themſelves. 


But the truth is, that in whatever con- 
dition fortune may have placed many a 
Frenchman, he will contrive, unleſs very 
low indeed, to find ways and means to 
render her frowns in ſome meaſure inef- 
fectual. By making a glitter in his dreſs, 
and affecting a conſciouſneſs of dignity 
in his diſcourſe, he will, if not impoſe 
on others, at leaſt deceive. himſelf into a 
perſuaſion that he is able to.command at- 
tention and reſpect. 

Hence that boldneſs with which he in- 
trudes on company; that effrontery with 
which he invades every province of diſ- 
courſe; that temerity which engages him 
in ſcenes from which his only harveſt is at 
beſt ridicule, and often ignominy; that 
impertinence which, in ſpite of the viſible 
ſcantineſs of his means, hurries him into 
diſſertations on the multiplicity of his ex- 

| pences ; 
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pences; that inſolence which impels him 
to pretences of connection with thoſe 
from whoſe acquaintance and ſociety his 
inſignificancy is an evident precluſion; 
but with whoſe abſent perſons he denies 
himſelf no manner of familiarities. 

Such characters, however, are ſo. well 
known: that their. petulance is noways re- 
garded. Like animals whoſe venom is 
not dangerous, there is no miſchief at- 
tending their intercourſe. They are 
ſpoken of fſlightingly, and treated every 
where with indifference or deriſion. In 
the mean time their career ſuffers no in- 
terruption: happy within, they defy all 
contempt from without, and reſolutely 
perſiſt in outfacing the ſneers of the world, 
and overcoming every proof of their inſig- 
nificancy. | 

There is an inſenſibility in this fort of 
people that ſteels them againſt all reproof, 
and makes it almoſt impoſſible to abath 
them, however conſiderable or potent their 
antagoniſts, or their arguments may be. 
Detect 
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Detect them in falſehoods ; expoſe their 
arrogance 5 convict them of meanneſs j 
in ſhort, lay them out in their trueſt co- 
lours, it is labour loſt: they will brave 
one out of the beſt ſupported aſſertions, 
and, in a manner, confute the n evi- 
dence againſt them. 

After having repreſented a winks of 
beings very common among the French, 
it cannot be diſſembled that they have 
imitators in other nations, and even a- 
mong us; but neither ſo numerous, nor 
any ways comparable to them for adroit- 
neſs. 

Notwithſtanding the native chearfulneſs 
of the French, no people when unſucceſs- 
ful in their affairs, are proner to lament 
the injuſtice of their deſtiny. 

Men of this plaintive, querulous diſpo- 
ſition are numerous in France, from a 
variety of cauſes. The moſt uſual one is 
the too great multitude of ſuch as receive 
a literary education; which neceſſarily 
elevates the ſpirit of a man, and often 

lifts 
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lifts it above the level of his fortune. 
Thus, when youth is ſpent, and the ſeaſon 
of ſtudy is over, men of genius ate natu- 
rally ſeeking for opportunities to reap the 
fruits of their paſt application, and to ex- 
erciſe thoſe talents they have been ſo long 
cultivating. But fatal experience convin- 
ces them that capacity without intereſt 
makes but a ſmall progreſs, and that un- 
leſs they can ſubmit to a total recom- 
mencement of life, on a new plan, their 
hopes of fucceeding in the world have a 
very ſlight foundation. Diſheartened at 
ſuch a proſpect, too many of them, rather 
than undergo ſo painful a renovation of 
them, are apt to fit down patiently under 
the preſſures of indigence, and to wait, 
with reſignation to preſent hardſhips, for 
one of thoſe extraordinary turns of good 
luck that will ſometimes happen in the 
lottery of life when we leaſt expect it. 
Such a ſituation is only to be borne with 
calmneſs by perſons of a philoſophic diſ- 
poſition, that can face the ſhocks and per- 
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plexities of want and diſtreſs, through the 
ſtrength of reflexion on the number of 


thoſe who ſhare it with themſelves, and 


yet, much leſs from reaſon than habit, ſufs 
fer little or no inconvenience from it. 

Were it not for contemplations of this 
caſt, men of parts, opprefled by the ſeve- 
rity of fate, would be the moſt miſerable 
of beings. But as the ſchool of adverſity 
teaches a variety of uſeful leſſons, they 
who have been trained in it, reap this 
greateſt of all advantages, that of ſuiting 
themſelves to the humour of fortune, and 
of rarely falling into weakneſs and de- 
ſpondency. 

Too many are thoſe, not ls; in France, 
but elſewhere, to whom this deſcription is 
applicable. What chiefly aggravates the 
miſery of ſuch a condition, is, that the 
more they are conſcious of their worthi- 
neſs to be ſtationed on a conſpicuous liſt 
in ſociety, the lefs they will condeſcend to 
embrace thoſe baſe offers that wealthy 
pride ſo bitterly cenſures them for refuſ- 


ing. 
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ing Theſe offers however probe tob 
often the only means left them to keep 
themſelves above water, and to emerge 


from thoſe extremities which otie might 


| naturally enough preſume that great abi- 
lities were never deſigned nor likely to 
taſte of. But for the reaſons enumerated; 


no mortals ſeem predeitined to undergo 


more frequent and more mortifying trials 
than thoſe uv ho are avowedly pollelled of 


ſuperior talents and capacity. 
* — 
CHAP; XXX. 


Oh the Idtas the French and Engliſh enteridifi of each 
other in Matters of Government ard Po. itict. 


the Engliſh and the French, is the 
manner in which the ſpirit of natiofial 
pride operates upon them reſpectively. 

This paſſion, deeply rooted as it is in 
8 the 


Chatadteriſtical diſpatity between 


* 
— ber 


. 8 1 
the breaſt of men, aſſumes different ap 


pearances as the nature and diſpoſition of 
the people whom it influences happen to 


be diſſimilar. | 


Fame, the chief baſis and origin of 
pride, is equally thirſted for by all na- 
tions; but the means employed to ac- 


quire it are very far from being invariably 


the ſame every where. 
Thus the French look with more com- 
placency on ſeveral of thoſe mediums 
that procure it than the Engliſh do; and 
theſe, on the other hand, behold with con- 


_ tempt many of thoſe meaſures which the 


former purſue in order to become objects 


of admiration and applauſe. 


The political principles profeſſed by 


various nations, influence eſſentially their 


purfuits and ardour for praiſe and re- 
nown. In that infallible criterion of the 
public character of a people, it is well 
known that the Engliſh and the French 
differ totally from each other in r 
material reſpect. 


An 
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A bust as glories in 1 wel- 
ty; the ſecurity of his poſſeſſions; his de- 
fiance of tyranny; to detect the ſchemes 


of Which, arid to puriiſh the inftru- 


ments of oppreſſion, he accounts as much 
his duty as his intereſt. He ſpeaks of 
his ſovereign, not as of a wa whoſe 
commands he is to execute without eXa- 
mihation or delay, but as of a magiſtrate 
| equally bound with the m&aneſt of his 
ſubjects, t to obſerve thoſe laws i in the fram- 
ing whereof their « concurrence is deemed 
as necefſary as his own. He holds him 
under the ſame obligation to reſpect their 
privileges, as they are to teſtify their loy- 
alty by conforming to thoſe injunctions 
which enforce a legal obedience to the 
trown in the departments committed to 
its charge. 


We ſeldom fail to accompany this enu- 


meration of our privileges with taunts 
and ſneers at the ſervility and lowminded 
ſubtniſſion of other nations to the rod 
of deſpotiſm, which reduces humafi na- 

1 fur 
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ture to the level of mere animals, by de- 
priving them of theit native right of rea- 
ſoning, and by extorting obedience from. 
them only through Nolence and. compuls 


ion. 


The prinicipal 3 Abs by the 
French in diſputes of this nature, in ſup- 


port of their countrymen's ſuperior worth, 


is their inviolable attachment and fidelity 
to their kings, and the unabated reve· 
rence they have always preſerved, even 


for ſuch as were not guiltleſs of tranſgreſs- 
ing the bounds of mildneſs and modera- 


tion in their government, 


This they deem an e 9397 5 
of their national diſeretion and humanity; 


as by for bearing to give vent to their juſt 


 reſentments on fuch occaſions, they have 


prevented conſequences that would have 
made the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 

Without determining the merits of this 
aſſertion, ſuffice it to ſay the French are 
Fully perſuaded of its rectitude. In pur- 
ſuance of this conviction, they violently 


repro- 
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reprobate the diſparity of conduct in the 
Engliſh on ſimilar emergencies, and deem 
their own a clear proof of their ſuperior 
wiſdom and forecaſt, 

HFence they are ſo warm * impetuous 
in the allegation of thoſe paſſages in our 
hiſtory that ſeem to countenance their aſ- 
fertions.. Nor are they ſingular in their 
notions; Moſt foreigners have but a yery 
limited knowledge of our conſtitution. 
Entertaining no idea of the lawfulneſs of 
any reſiſtance from ſubjects to their ru- 
lers, they condemn, without heſitation, 
the ſucceſsful ſtraggles of 0 anceſtors 
for their freedom. 

Whatever the ſuggeſtions of prejudice 
or malevolence may be to the diſparage- 
ment of the Engliſh nation, there is but 
one paſſage at which their indignation, as 
well as our awn, is reaſonably excited, 
the treatment of our unfortunate Charles 
the Firſt, a prince whoſe memory is pecu- 
liarly in veneration among the French, 
en whoſe virtues and good qualities they 


83 re 


act 
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are zealous in extalling ; not ſo. mych, per 


haps, from a ſincere eſteem and regard 
for his character, as in order to inhaneg 


the odium they ſtrive, more than any 
grher people, to load us with on ne | 
of his tragical end. 


It is particularly on this occaſion. the 
French ſeem to triumph; ; and exalt them : | 
ſelves, in their imaginations, above the 
ferocious inhabitants of a country, who 
could imbrue their hands in the blood of 


' their. ſovereign. This is dhe conſtant 


ſtyle they uſe, from their ignorance, real or 
affected, of the cjreumſtances attending 
that event, 

Without enquiring into the juſtice or 
iniquity of the ſentence which brought 


that unhappy monarch to the block, wg 


may aſſert, that perſons of reading and 
candour, will no more tax the collective 
body of this nation with the ignominy of 


having authoriſed or even abetted it, thay 


they will brand the national character of a 


people with eryclty for baving, at any per 
riod, 
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rlgd, been involved i in the moſt irrecongil- 8 
able and languinary feuds, Of theſe any: 
country may occaſionally. become |. the 
prey, without loſing that fund of -huma- 
nity whereon its - general reputation is 
founded. No modern nation furniſhes 5 
more deplorable inſtances of blood - thirſti- 
neſs and factious implacability than ie: 

F rench themſelves, . wee; Dead. 

But. theſe diſtinctions are not * 
to by the majority of mankind. They 
view things in the groſs, and are either 
unable or unwilling to be at the pains, of 
obtaining that diſcriminate information 
which alone can {et them in their 1 
light. 

Thus as that tragedy was eee 
in England, the Engliſh at large muſt 
bear the blame and diſgrace reſulting from 
it; and are, therefore, undiſtguiſhingly ao- 
cuſed by the French, of being a barbarous 
and mercileſs generation, . of ſets 
ting Waugh to to qur-revengs. 79 77G f 
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On the ſuppoſed veracity of theſs 
ndleſs reproacbes,' are founded thoſg ; 
prejenſions to 2 greater dignity of na: 

tional eh aradter, Ghich the Frengh are fo | 

warm in paintgining. | 

The ſum of theſe altexcations i is, that 

We deſpiſe them as flaves ; and They in 

return, aff that we are lit le better than 

wild, untamable ſavages 1 ready, at the 
leaſt proyocatjon, to ſubyert the very 

: foundations of government; to liſt with 

the moſt outrageous impetuoſity under 

the banner of ſedition; to trample on 
every maxim of concord and lenity, and 
ruſh headlong to thoſe extremities that are 
more terrible and inſupportable than the 

f worſt condition of llavery. | 

| Such is the ſentence a French tribunal, 

paſſes on Engliſhmen. They, on the 

gther hand, are 7 leſs violent in branding 
the. arguments of their adverſagies with 
weakpelp and futility, and tending to de- 
haſe human nature. Thoogh willing to 


ſome 
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ſome proceedings, they are proud of the 
general oppoſition which the attempts to 
eſtabliſh unlimited power have ſo conſpicu- 
ouſly. met with in this iſland; they derive 
as much. honoyr from it, in their ows ap: 
prehenſions, as prejudice and want of due 
information in preſumptuous ſtrangers, 
- would-aſcribe: to them of infamy 1 in the 


methods neceſſariſy purſued in order to 
obtain and ſecure that ſalutary end. 


Thus we ſee oe what is the boaſt me 
0 e eme; hdd that deeds, on wh 4 
one ſide, adjudged noble and meritorious 
are, on ſhe other, viewed with contempt 
and detęſtation. 

It was thaught neceſſary to enlarge 

upon this ſupject, as the French, in the 

height of their zea] for the glory of their 
country, are ſtrangely prone to make an 
immeziurabię parade of their loyalty, and 
to repreſent ours in the moſt diſadvantage- 
ous light. No firopger inſtance can at the 


ſame time be Produged, in how different 
| a-channel 
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a channel the chief pride of each nation 
flaws, than by ſtating the reſpective Ar- 
guments urged on either ſide as proofs of 
ſyper-eminence. .. They foreibly demon- 
ſtrate how wide a diſparity, even in mat- 
ters of the moſt immediate and continual 
importance to the welfare of mankind, 
the habits contracted by education are able 
to imprint in the minds of men: While 
ſome can: fix the blackeſbſtain of defania- 
tion on a'way -of : thinking which others 
hold in the higheſt eſteem, and 8 . 
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. vellers and Driver? s of Nations 
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N obſer vation reſultipg from yrhat 
bas been premiſed, is that the 
Engliſh and the French commencing their 
diſſenſions at the fountain- head, We are 
not to wonder they ſhould continue them 
with 
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with ſuch nnen their political | 


FOncernse:.;c ifs gg l 1 800 Lui 
This national 8 rinateatborls* 
people, from the higheſt to the loweſt 
denominations; and equally breaks. forth | 
on the ngiefican.mell-od opath&greateſd | 
emergencies,” ted ban ar. Peg (Hann 
They are. reſtleſs; ĩim their aniriofiees 

and Uke armies preparing; for the day of 
battle, are igceſſantlyi buſied in detecting 
the weak fide af the enemy, and makiig 
the moſt of _ wes” advantage over 
thee; ao7izowm ivonlupiit 0151, 4011 
Whethet in aaa peice'or of war; 
whether of a public or of a pri vate nature, 
this national antipathy,' not ſeldom dege- 
nerates into the rankeſt malice; and mag- 
gies] OF diminiſhes without merey, the 


* To 


Hence thoſe e unjuſt farcafins 
ſo ill · naturedly deviſed- and ſo illiberally - 
applied. Hence that petulance of diſp6- 
ſition which condemins unexarhined,”s 4 


almoſt unknown chings and perſons” Wot= 
thy of approbation and reſpect. 


It 
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"LAST. 
I were a diſſigreeable taſk to particula-s | 


ne the many inſtances that could be pro- 
duced in ſupport of choſe allegations. It 
wa fill more painful refleQion, that we 
_ necdi gat ſeck for them in the dregs of 
dither: nation (where one might moſt na- 
nelly _—_ to ind wy — 
detier nern buried may dy we 
torrent af contagious! prejudice; tire will- 
ing tor humour the croud, or afraid to 
ftem its fury. 5 Jenn 378 10 RON 54:3 
From theſe iniquitous motives it hap- 
that, both in England and in France, 
uch. liberties are taken wich truth, that a 
_ conſiderable; part of ſpeiety is in the dark, 
reſpeRing che real character of two na- 
digns, x hoſe fame and proximity ſhould 
| render. them g0:ſtrangers to each other. 
'Prompted. by a-wanton, abſurd hatred, 
the. miſchievous in both countries, a nu- 
merous tribe, are at na ſmall pains to in- 
flame, by defamatory reports, the minds 
of. their. ia and: n 70” Py 
/ 2 21121 aſunder, 
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afatidet, » far as. in them les, * 
bonds of harmony, friendlineſs and good 
country forbid: their reſpective individuals 
to form. Theſe incendiaries ſeem noleſsto = 
rejoice when they enn diſturb the una - 
mity of private intercourſe, than when 
their wiſhes of public enmity are gratified 
by an open rupture. The bloody con- 
teſts in which the two realms are ſo fre- 
quently involved ought, one would think, 
to alarm and intereſt humanity much more 
than they generally ſeem to do; and to 
teach both ſides, that however emulation is 
a virtue and a happineſs, it ceaſes to be 
either the moment it impels us to carry 
our competition into the field of death, 
and to erect our trophies on the SAC 
of our antagoniſts. 

The candid and benevolent are wat. 
with ſurpriſe, when they reflect with what 
readineſs mankind is apt to embrace opĩ- 
nions that tend fo directly and effectually 


to alienate them from each other. But 
| © | | im- 


— 
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 Hinpartiality 18 a acquiſition Stab 127 
very few. It is ſalary earned by a labol 


rlous attention to the merit of others, as 
Well as to our'own. This is father ant 
irkſoine; unpleaſant taſk to the gerierality 
of men: They delight in contemplating, 


as it were excl . their own perfec- 


Ae Ateavering auglt of * 


excellence in others. 


We find that the 1 of all 


countries hearken / eagerly to ' thoſe ac- 
counts that debafe the character of theit 


neighbours; the depreſſion of whom is 


a a grateful ſacrifice to the vanity of each 


in particular, by the ſhare he claims in 
the fancied exaltation thence nenn to 
his countrymen. 

To theſe cauſes it is owing that both 
Engliſh and French, ſwallow with ſcan- 
dalous avidity the rumours circulated by 


rancour, prejudice, or levity. Inftead of 
endeavouring, as by the laws of humanity 
Sounds to leſſen that hoſtility of temper 
which 


1 
which a ſtate of -perpetiial miftruft in our 
political tranſactions mutually: produces, 


they labour to widen the breach, and to 


render all communication diſguſting, by 
_ repreſenting a malevolenee of deſign as 


reciprocally inherent in each _ other's 


ſchemes and enterprizes, whatever face 
or appellation they may aſſume. 

Of this deſpicable kind of enmity botli 
parties are equally guilty. Too often is 
countenance given to impoſitions calcu- 
lated to miſlead the eredulous and unin- 
formed, and to repreſent the rival nations 
in the moſt illiberal, diſgraceful light: to 
ſay nothing of the invectives that ſoil the 
Pages of writers in both countries who 


| have dealt roundly i in ſuppoſitions i injuri- 
ous to Each. 


Tue errors, faults, and vices of a people, 
ought, indeed, never to be ſpared. The 


concealment or extenuation of them de- 
prives the world of the right it has to learn 
what is ridiculous, wrong, or wicked; 
when the purpoſe obviouſly intended is 


not 
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tot to erpoſe individuals, but to ute 
the public at large. 
For this reaſon nitionat defects ohight 
to be depicted in their fulleſt colours, 
and brought to che openeſt light. Bit 
in the career of cenſure a candid critic 
will remember not to condemn withortt 
proof of guilt, nor unleſs the offence 
be manifeſt, and beyond the power of 
contradiQion. He will, therefore, adhere 
to that fundamental maxim of all equit- 
able judges, not to confide in his PEnetra- 
tion alone, but to call in the affiſtance of 
others. In diſquiſitions of this nature 
whoever proceeds on no other evitlence 
than that limited one reſulting frota his 
own perſonal experience, may rightly be 
accuſed of giving his verdict a very pre- 
carious foundation. Though ſuch know- 
jedge may hold good fo far as it relates to 
the character of individuals, it cannot be 
allowed of ſufficient weight, where ſuck 

multitudes are concerned as compoſe the 

body of a nation, | 


In 
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In ſuch a caſe a number of examiners, 
proportionable to the populouſneſs of it, 
is alſo required; from whoſe concurrent 
obſervations only we are entitled to pro- 
nounce any judgment on its virtues and 
demerits with tolerable certainty. 

A due ſhare of credit belongs to thoſe 
who having viſited various countries, have 
laid before the world ſuch repreſentations 
of their inhabitants as ſeemed to them 
conſiſtent with truth, We may rely on 
the veracity of perſons of ſenſe and. inte- 
grity when they relate the particular oc- 
currences they were concerned in, or were 
witneſſes of, in the courſe of their travels 
and inveſtigations of men and things, 

But ſtill we ſhould be cautious never to 
permit credulity to gain ground. This it 
will unavoidably do, if we negleC to com- 
pare the divers relations and deſcriptions 
of countries and nations with cach other ; 
and to weigh the different opportunities 
travellers have had of acquiring know- 
ledge and receiving information, accord- 
* ing 
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ing to their reſpective talents and condi- 
tion. | | 
The moſt guarded and diſcreet in 
other reſpects are ſometimes apt to de- 
ſeribe and characteriſe with great freedom 
and latitude, the people and tranſactions 
that have fallen under their cognizance. 
But however acute and ſagacious, no man 
is impowered to decide, by his ſole opi- 
nion, of what paſſes within that almoſt 
impenetrable ſanctuary, the mind, even of 
one perſon, nor by what motives it is 
uſually actuated, without the previous 
medium of an intimate acquaintance: 
much leſs is he qualified to pronounce 
definitively concerning the ſentiments and 
diſpoſitions of ſo many thouſands with 
whom he is unconnected. We ought, 
therefore, to be extremely cautious not to 
indulge a precipitate perſuaſion of the 
reality of the many portraits of indivi- 
duals, and pictures of a whole people, 
drawn with ſo much apparent accuracy 
by the pens of certain travellers. From 
the 


1 


the exceſſive boldneſs and luxuriancy of 
their deſcriptions, one may ſuſpe& that 
they ſought to be eloquent rather than 
Judicious, and were altogether much more 
intent to pleaſe than to inſtruct. Accounts 
of this nature ſhould for theſe reaſons be 
received with the utmoſt warineſs and cir- 
cumſpection. 

Such a precaution might obviate that 
ungenerous propenſity in numbers of our 
countrymen, to liſten with an almoſt im- 
plicit belief, to the many falſe repreſen- 
tations, or unfavourable reports, not only 
of the French, but of every other nation. 

Foes as the Engliſh and the French are, 
from the nature of their government, the 
ſituation of their reſpective countries, and 
from other obvious cauſes, ſtill we may, 
and therefore ought, to reconcile public 
rivalſhip with private concord. 

There are ſo many amiable qualities in 
both nations, that it is a pity their politi- 
cal inveteracy ſhould occaſion a total obli- 
vion of each other's worth; that it ſhould 

= ſuſpend 


L 
ſuſpend the mutual uſe of every beneficial 
ability, and urge them on to the exertion 


of thoſe alone that are ſubſervient to the 


purpoſes of reciprocal miſchief and de- 
ſtruction. 


CHAP. XXII. 
On the Loſs of Liberty in Frane and in other Countries, 


YOME of our countrymen, hurried 
LI into indignation on obſerving the 
profound ſubmiſſion with which the 
French in general ſeem to bear the heavy 
yoke of bondage, have pronounced them, 
like the Cappadocians of old, unworthy of 
ſo noble a bleſſing as that of liberty, and 
perfectly adapted to the Ene of 
ſlaves. 

But humanity interpoſes, and forbids 
the paſſing ſo ſevere a ſentence on any 
people. The cauſes that have effected 


the unhappy diſparity between the politi- 
cal 


6 


b 
cal cireumſtances of the Engliſh and thoſe 


of the French, are ſuch as will equally 


operate in all nations, inattention to the 
deſigns of thoſe who firſt began to in- 
croach on the rights of the people, or, 
perhaps, a forbearance to oppoſe them 
with vigour, from a notion that they 


would be attended by no bad conſequences, 


and were only temporary evils that would 
ceaſe of themſelves. 

To this paſſiveneſs of diſpoſition we are 
to attribute the loſs of liberty in France ; 
not forgetting, however, ſundry other no 
leſs efficient cauſes; ſuch as an abſurd 
contempt of the inferior claſſes, accom- 
panied with the moſt profligate venality 
among the great, and equally ſenſeleſs diſ- 
ſentions among thoſe who repreſented the 
third eſtate. Their want of unanimity 
encouraged and enabled their ſuperiors to 
betray their liberties into the hands of 
tyranny. Theſe little foreſaw that their 
own muſt, of conſequence, partake of the 
fame fate. They did not conſider that 
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freedom is a prize which, in, order to be 
enjoyed with ſafety, ought to be ſhared 
in common, and not partially reſtricted to 
any peculiar claſs ; no one part of the com- 
munity, unaſſiſted and unſupported by the 
other, being able to ſecure the poſſeſſion 
of privileges it has no right to claim than 
as a property of the public. 

| Warned by the example which France 
now lays before us, it is hoped that we 
may learn how to beware of thoſe rocks 
whereon its former freedom was wrecked. 
In the mean time it is our duty as men, 
rather to ſympathiſe with the misfortune 
of the French, than to inſult over them 
for having incurred it. One may even 
add, that, as members of the great family 
of mankind, we ſhould diveſt ourſelves of 
thoſe narrow prepoſſeſſions that are the 
ſcandal of moſt nations ; and nobly wiſh 
that the French may extricate themſelves 
from their preſent {laviſh ſituation. There 
is certainly no impropriety in this deſire, 
the accompliſhment of which would in 
nowiſe 
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nowiſe prove detrimental to the happineſs 


of Britain. The poſſeſſion of liberty na- 
turally chears the mind, and elevates it to 
a degree of magnanimity that ſcorns to 
contribute to the calamity of others. 
Deſpotiſm, on the contrary, ſours and 
irritates thoſe who are ſubje& to it, and 
impels them to that baſeneſs of ſoul that 
rejoices in a diffuſion of miſery. 

It were, at the ſame time, unjuſt to 
undervalue the French for an accident 
that befell the Greeks and Romans before 
them, and which we ourſelves have not 
unfrequently been very near experiencing 
within this century and a halt; to ſay 
nothing of the tyranny once exerciſed 
over our anceſtors. Diſcord and corrup- 
tion were the ſources of thoſe evils; a 
trite obſervation, but ſo commonly forgot- 
ten, or rather unattended to, that it can- 
not too often be repeated, 

When either of theſe gains footing in a 
country, it is alone ſufficient to work its 
total ſubverſion in a ſhort ſpace. Like a 
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plague or epidemical diſtemper, which is 
always ſevereſt in the moſt ſtrong and 
robuſt, it rages with a fierceneſs and vio- 
lence proportionate to the talents of thoſe 
| whom it perverts. They become, in ſuch 
a caſe, as deſtructive a nuiſance to the 
public, as in others they prove its ſafety 
and protection. 

The nations that have had the greateſt 
reaſon to lament their inteſtine broils, are 
thoſe where the heads and leaders of the. 
oppoſite factions were men of eminent 
capacity; a truth deplorably verified in 
the moſt renowned ſtates of antiquity ; 
nor leſs authenticated by modern in- 
ſtances, | 

Through a perverſion and proſtitution 
of the moſt ſplendid abilities, England 
has often been on the brink of, and its 
rival France has at laſt fallen into, that 
political ruin which, though it annihilates 
not the name, nor the exiſtence of a 
people, ſuffers them no longer to exiſt 
for themſelves, nor to act in their national 
capacity. 

Such 


1 


Such, indeed, is not only the ſituation 
of France, but that of far the greater part 
of Europe. Its inhabitants are now, 


through long preſcription, accuſtomed to, 


and almoſt eaſy under, the moſt ignomini- 
ous oppreſſion. The ideas of that origi- 
nal equality which ought to preſide in the 


inſtitution of civil ordinances, are effaced 


by that abjectneſs of ſpirit with which the 


will and pleaſure of ſovereigns are conſi- 


dered as the ſtandard of propriety. What 
is ſtill worſe, as it tends more directly to 
perpetuate theſe enormities, the military 
inforcement of all meaſures, juſt or illegal, 
by introducing that obedience: which pro- 


ceeds from fear, has extinguiſhed thoſe 
laudable motives for a conformity to the 
injunctions of government, that render 
compliance meritorious ; an epithet it- 
never can deſerve unleſs it proceeds from 
a conviction of its-confiſtency with reaſon. 


But this is a praiſe applicable to a free 
people only; among whom real, genuine 
virtue, both public and private, bids fair- 
eſt, 
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eſt, of courſe, to flouriſh moſt. Nothing 
can challenge that name while influenced 
by dread and puſillanimity, which are 
avowedly the ruling principle in all arbi- 
trary ſtates. Notwithſtanding they may 
ſometimes boaſt much regularity of lives 
and manners, and always the prompteſt 
ſubmiſſion to authority, yet, as this flows 
from compulſion, ſo the other is produced 
by the ſpiritleſs apprehenſion of giving 
offence to their ſuperiors. It is ina a land 
of liberty alone that men dare appear 
what they are. Hence, when their con- 
duct is blameleſs in the moral departments 
of life, there is no more need to aſcribe 
it to a ſervility of temper, than to attri- 
bute the reverence of their rulers, and 
the willingneſs to applaud and execute 
their deſigns, to any other motive than a 
perſuaſion of the uprightneſs and capacity 
of the firſt, and the rectitude and utility 


of the laſt. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXXIL-:. ; 
On the Cauſes of E migtation 5 in France—Pronenefs of 
the French to overvalue themſelves, 


"HE French, though great travellers, 

are not ſo from that native inclina- 
tion to ſee and ſpeculate, which carries ſo 
many Engliſh gentlemen-abroad. Intereſt 
alone is the allurement which calls forth, 
in ſuch ſwarms, over every part of Eu- 
rope, thoſe Frenchmen whoſe talents and 
induſtry meet not with ſufficient encou- 
ragement at home. A circumſtance that 
often happens, much leſs from an over- 
ſtock of population (as ſome of the ad- 
mirers and partiſans of France affect to 
inſinuate) than from a barrenneſs of oc 
cupation and buſineſs, and the many other 
oppreſſive conſequences of an arbitrary 
government. Of this, however, moſt of 
the French who are ſettled and have pro- 
ſpered in other countries, are not prone to 
complain with any violent degree of bit- 
terneſs. This proceeds from an abſurd 


partiality 
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partiality for whatever relates to their 
own. Neither are they inclined to ac- 
knowledge, that neceſſity drove them out 
of their country; which, if one were to 
believe many of them, they only quitted 
from motives of curioſity to view other 
Parts. 2 


But allowir ng for that national foible of 
vanity which leads almoſt every French- 
man to vent himſelf occaſionally in theſe 

harmleſs effuſions of ſelf-· importance, their 
ingenuity and application render them 
fully deſerving of that protection and 
encouragement they meet with every 
where. It ſhould be noticed to their ho- 
nour, that they among them who thus 
become voluntary exiles, are far from 
being the leaſt meritorious members of 
the community they have left, and often 
prove as worthy and uſeful as any in that 
where they have choſen to reſide. 

The countries whither the numerous 
emigrators from France moſt uſually ſteer 


their courſe, are England and Holland, 
the 
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the, two ſtates with whom the. political 
intercourſe of their court is the leaſt 
friendly. This poſſibly, among other 
cauſes, is on account of their being the 
ready receptacle of all thoſe French ſub- 
jects whoſe diſcontents ariſing from reli- 
gious conſiderations, or the difficulty of 
ſubſiſting comfortably at home, excite 
them to take refuge in theſe ſeats of free- 
dom, where they promiſe themſelves, with 
ſo much reaſon, a more ample recom- 
pence for their labour, and a greater ſe- 


curity for the privileges of human nature, 


than it is poſſible to enjoy in France. 
Notwithſtanding the neceſſity of giving 
countenance to arts and manufactures, 
their profeſſors in that kingdom, though 
in many reſpects highly encouraged, are 
occaſionally taught, by flagrant inſtances 
of injuſtice and tyranny, that perſonal 
ſafety and property are but precarious 
bleſſings, while unſupported by that only 
ſolid foundation, the ſpirit of liberty reſt- 


ing on the confidence placed in the autho- 
rity of the laws. 


It 
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It is remarkable that the French who 
have retired into Holland, and their de- 
ſcendants, are much longer in wearing 
away their national cuſtoms and notions 
than thoſe who have ſettled in England, 
and always retain the uſe of their native 
tongue, which here is forgot in tlie ſe- 
cond generation. The reaſon is, doubt- 
leſs, the ſtronger political averſion our 
nation entertains for the French; which 
renders their Engliſh poſterity leſs fond 
of preſerving what may remind them of 
an extraction wherein the principles they 
have imbibed from their education have 
taught them not to glory ; while, on the 
contrary, that antipathy not prevailing ſo 
powerfully in Holland, occaſions a much 
more general retention of the language 
and manners of anceſtors, whoſe country 
is even held in ſome degree of reſpect, as 

well as of awe. | 
Italy is a country with which the con- 
nections of French individuals are leſs 
frequent; partly from the ſmaller influx 
of 
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of its inhabitants among them, and part 
ly from the little eſteem in WIN they 
are held in France. 

Spain is alſo in the ſame predicament, 
notwithſtanding the conſanguinity of the 
two royal houſes; which has not been 
able to remove that diſlike and prejudice 
the French and Spaniards mutually profeſs 
towards each other. 

The Germans are a people whom the 
French greatly prefer to either of the two 
former; not on account of their originating 
from them (as every trace of ſimilarity 
on that ſcore is obliterated) but from the 
good opinion they juſtly cheriſh of their 
honeſty and candour. 

The Swils too, are a nation whoſe pro- 
bity and excellent character, in all reſpects, 
procures them the higheſt reputation and 
credit in France; where they poſſeſs im- 
munities and privileges which render their 
condition there, preferable to that of the 
natives themſelves. 

It is among theſe two laſt, and two 
firſt nations, the French who have quitted 
their 
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their country have principally diſtributed 
themſelves, to the no ſmall emolument of 
their hoſpitable receivers. Their friendly 
treatment of theſe refugees has been re- 


_ warded with every benefit that can accrue 


to a ſtate, from a freſh ſupply of induſtri- 
ous inhabitants perfectly converſant in 
thoſe arts that conſtitute the happineſs of 
ſociety. They were, it is well known, 
the primitive eſtabliſhers of many of thoſe 
branches in trade and manufaQtures that 
make at preſent a capital figure in ſome 
of the countries to which they withdrew. 
They among the French who can any 
ways afford to remain at home, are ſel- 
dom deſirous of going abroad. To what- 
ever degree of extravagance an Engliſh- 
man is apt to carry the idea of his coun- 
try's ſuperiority to all others, a Frenchman 
at leaſt equals him in the veneration he 
expreſſes for his. I neſt qu une France et 
un Paris, © there is but one France and 
one Paris,” is a ſaying in the mouth of 
every Frenchman, who is fully ſatisfied 
that 
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that the merit of France, and of the French, 
outweighs in every conſideration that 
of every other country and every other 
people. PAT 4 | 

This is ſo unqueſtionably true, that 
when a Frenchman would praiſe any 
other part of the world, he does it by a 
gracious compariſon with his own. If a 
compliment is intended to a foreigner, the 
French imagine they cannot pay him a 
greater than by comparing him to them- 
ſelves. The celebrated Mademoiſelle de 
FEnclos, in a letter wherein ſhe had oc- 


ſion to mention an Engliſh lady, whom 
ſhe much admired, ſtyles her toute Fran- 


corſe, © quite a French woman.” Thus it 
is to this day with them all: they are 
convinced that when that has been ſaid of 
any one, nothing elſe need be added in 
his commendation, 

Without meaning to detract from the 
reality of their national worth, which is 
undoubtedly eminent, no unprejudiced 
perſon will deem it unjuſt to deny them 

U any 
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any eſſential ſuperiority over the Engliſh. 
They are peculiarly prone to make us the 
ſubje& of their criticiſms ; but ſtill in a 
manner that almoſt perſuades one they are 
ſenſible we are rather ſucceſsful rivals in 
the career of genius and glory ; for they 
allow us unanimoully the ſecond place to 
themſelves : while, at the ſame time, the 
literati of other countries, converſant in 
our language and well read in its produc- 
tions, ſcruple not, in general, to pro- 
nounce in our favour againſt them. 

Now by the ſame rule that Themiſto- 
cles claimed the ſupereminence over all 
the Grecian captains, each of theſe rank- 
ing him next to himſelf, may not the 
Engliſh challenge the right of precedence 
from the French, granting them the ſe- 
cond place, and other nations granting 
them the firſt ? 

If we even conſult the ſenſe of antiqui- 
ty, we ſhall find the Romans declaring 
in favour of the inhabitants of this iſland 
in preference to thoſe of Gaul. The paſ- 
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tage i in Tacitus importive of this mean - 
ing has, indeed been ſtrained by a French 
writer of eminence into a compliment 
from the Roman governor to thoſe over 
| whom he preſided ; but there is no clear 
and politive reaſon why it ſhould be in- 
terpreted in that manner, which is far= 
fetched and ſuppoſititious, while the ex- 
preflion is clear and in no wiſe liable to 
ambiguity. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Os the Adulation of the French to Lewis the Fiurteenth. 


 Otwithſtanding the French are ſo 
given to arrogate an univerſal ſu- 
periority over all nations, yet they are 
always ready to acknowledge the particu- 
lar merit of individuals in any country, 
and even to beſtow the moſt laviſh praiſes 
bn every work of genius or monument 
of art that is produced any where. But 
U 2 ſtill 
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ſtill there is a reſervation in their enco- 
miums, however ample and magnificent ; ; 


ſtill they imagine a ſuperlative and un- 
equalled degree of perfection attends the 
ſimilar exertions of capacity —_ them- 
ſelves. 

There is no province wherein human 
abilities are diſplayed that is excepted 
from theſe French claims: in the ſame 
manner as their politics have long been 
aiming, not at univerſal monarchy, which 
is- a mere chimzra, but at a boundleſs, 
undue influence and aſcendency in every 
court and ſtate, by labouring to eſtabliſh 
a great belief and dread of their power ; 
ſo they would inculcate every where the 
perſuaſion that they are the moſt accom- 
pliſhed, moſt expert, and moſt intelligent 
of any people; and that they preſcribe the 
laws of wit, elegance, taſte, and know- 
ledge, wherever they can be ſaid to 
flouriſh. 

Hence that parade with which they 
mention their monarch, their court, their 


miniſters, 
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miniſters, their generals, their armies, in 
ſhort, whatever has any relation with, or 
can in any light contribute to national 
grandeur. Hence that profuſion of ſplen- 
did epithets and ideas flowing from the 
pens of all' their writers, ever ſince the 
days of Lewis the Fourteenth, under 
whom the mode began of conſidering 
themſelves as the terror and envy, as well 
as the example of all Europe. His reign 
they deem the moſt glorious of any that 
ever fell to the lot of a king. They do 
not reflect that the ſucceſſes he obtained 
in his beginnings were entirely owing to 
the diſunion of ſome, the indolence of 
others, but chiefly to the diſordered and 
ruinous ſituation that enemy was in, over 
whom only he may properly be ſaid to 
have triumphed. Spain alone felt effec- 
tually the weight of his ambition, which 
was rather odious than formidable to his 
other neighbours. Even the Dutch, when 
they were driven to deſperation, became 
an overmatch for all. his politics and his 

U 3 power, 
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power, though the firſt were under the 
guidance of a Colbert, aLionne, a Louvois, 
in the cabinet; and the latter under the 
conduct of a Turenne, a Conde, a Luxem- 
burgh, in the field. 
The French are, to this hour, weak 
enough to be proud of thoſe events that 
were the leaſt glorious and important 
either to himſelf or to his realm. They 
cite with the utmoſt exultation, what they 
call his trophies over Genoa and Algiers; z as 
if bombarding a neſt of pirates, and forcing 
an inconſiderable republic to ſubmiſſion, 
were feats of great might and proweſs. 
In the pacific, inglorious reign of our 
James the Firſt, an Engliſh fleet perform- 
ed as much on the coaſt of Barbary. Yet 
we did not expect the world to eſteem it 
any ſtupendous tranſaction. In the days 
of the ambitious Lewis himſelf, Cromwell 
had eſtabliſhed the reputation and dread 
of our naval power in a degree that ſhould 
have taught the French more modeſty, 
Let them recollect with what a ſtyle of au- 
rity 
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thority and command our fleets lorded it 
in his time, not over the petty ſea-ports 
of Africa, nor the ſhores of a defenceleſs 
ſlate, but throughout the whole Mediter- 
ranean ; over the ſhores of Italy, of Spain, 
of Portugal, of France itſelf ; acting every 
where with a ſpirit ſtill greater than the 
force they had to ſupport it ; and carrying 
into reſiſtleſs execution the diQates of that 
imperious ruler, to whoſe invincible pride 
no crown, no nation, ever paid more ho- 
mage and deference than France did, in 
the midſt of victories and advantages on 
every ſide, that had raiſed it to a ſituation 
of national ſtrength it has never ſince ex- 
perienced. | 

But what is peculiarly deſerving of at- 
tention, is, that towards the cloſe of this 
very Lewis's reign, when in conſequence 
of an article in the pacification of Utrecht, 
the demolition of the fortifications and 
harbour of Dunkirk was to take place, 
the inhabitants of this town, known to be 
his favourite ſubjects, were yet ſuffered b 
Vas him 
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him to ſupplicate in form for mercy at the 
court of England: a fact which, though 
not trumpeted forth by our writers, throws 
the moſt humiliating light on the memory 
of a prince ſo haughty and overbearing, 
whenever he durſt aſſume that character. 

This affeQation of annexing pomp and 
praiſe to all his proceedings infects the page 
of all French authors, from the meaneſt 
and moſt inſignificant to thoſe who have 
done the higheſt honour to his age and 
country. Even the great Boſſuet not ſel- 
dom deſcends from the ſublimity that 
characteriſes his writings, in order to aſ- 
ſume the degrading part of a profeſſed 
panegyriſt. | 

Neither ſhould it be forgotten that the 
title of Great was given to and accepted 
by him long before his death, and at a 
time when he muſt have been conſcious it 
could proceed from no other cauſe than 
the ſervility and adulation of his ſubjects. 
He had neither in his public nor private 


capacity, done any thing extraordinary 
enough 
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enough to merit ſuch an appellation: a 
few inſtitutions in favour of learning, and 
ſome gratifications conferred on perſons 
of merit in the literary world, though 
deeds worthy of applauſe, were far from 
adequate to thoſe claims of glory his ad- 
mirers have thought him entitled to. His 
too viſible approbation of ſuch flattery 
derogates, in no ſmall degree, from the 
good ſenſe and diſcernment ' of which he 
is aſſerted to have poſſeſſed ſo large a ſhare. 

Let us conſult an author, whoſe warmth 
of attachment, not to ſay partiality to his 
memory, 1s unqueſtionable, and who has 
exerted all his eloquence in illuſtrating his 
perſon and times. We ſhall find that 
many years before this ſubject employed 
his pen, he inadvertently dropped an ex- 
preſſion that ſhewed he did not view, at 
that period, his future hero with an ad- 
miration, or rather a prepoſſeſſion, equal 
to that which has ſince impelled him to 
bequeath to poſterity ſo advantageous a 
picture of him. 

The 
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The expreſſion alluded to, is that very 
remarkable one in the Letters on the Eng- 

liſh Nation by Voltaire: ſpeaking of the 
reſpective encouragements given to litera- 
ture in France and England, he men- 
tions the renown acquired by Lewis the 
Fourteenth, as ariſing principally from his 
munificence in fuch inſtances; and con- 
cludes with theſe memorable words, cette 
immortalite ne lui a pas cout? deux cens 
mille livres par an, This immortality did 
not coſt him two hundred thouſand li- 
vres (not ten thouſand pounds ſterling) a 
year.” 

A like ftrain of flattery to the throne 
has continued, ever ſince, and probably 
will never end till their conſtitution al- 
ters: an event to which ſuch a debaſe- 
ment of their underſtanding will certain- 
ly not contribute. Nothing tends more 
directly and forcibly to keep a people in 
the moſt ſlaviſn ſubjection than this ab- 
ſurd proſtitution of truth, in offering up 
a continual incenſe of praiſe where the 

reverſe 


E 

reverſe is manifeſtly due: but where, 
through fear, venality, and the many o- 
ther motives that govern the puſillani- 
mous and the corrupt, candour and vera- 
city are condemned to ſilence, or appear 
only in diſguiſe, | 1 
Yay conformity to this humour, the 
French, unable to go farther in their com- 
pliments to his ſucceſſor, and unwilling to 
make them leſs than thoſe his predeceſſors 
had been honoured with, thought proper 
to confer upon him the title of Invincible. 
This happened not long after he had at- 
tained to years of maturity, and had en- 
gaged in his firſt and moſt proſperous war 
(that which broke out on the death of the 
laſt king of Poland but one, and was be- 
gun on the fide of France by the taking 
of Philipſburg.) This epithet, indeed, 
never became popular, but was neverthe- 
leſs adopted by numbers of the court de- 
ndants, and became very common in 
print. Rollin himſelf does not diſdain 
the uſe of it, in the performances he gave 
to 


_ 
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to the public about that time. His modeſ- 
ty and excellent underſtanding could not 
preſerve him from an infatuation, which 
ſeems epidemical among the French, that 
of extolling their ſovereign for every vir- 
tue it were to be wiſhed he poſſeſſed. 

This is a maxim of no recent ſtanding 
among them. La Fontaine, one of the moſt 
agreeable writers that ever nature pro- 
duced for the entertainment and inſtruc- 
tion of mankind, mentions it as an obſer- 
vance to which the [higheſt attention 
ought always to be paid. He begins one 
of his fables by aſſerting that oz ne peut 
trop lauer trois choſes, Dieu, ſon roi, et ſa 
maitreſſe, three things can never be too 
much praiſed, God, our lia and our 
miſtreſs.” 

An Engliſhman, however, will not he- 
ſitate to affirm that kings ought never to 
be praiſed unleſs they: deſerve it. In 
which. caſe, the leſs we admit of ſulſome- 
neſs in the compliments paid to their good 
deeds, the more of credit they obtain from 

the 
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the judicious, the only part of ſociety of 
whoſe favourable opinion the truly ſenſi- 
ble and the truly great can be deſirous. 

Some, indeed, have fancied that by 
com mending princes for their imaginary 
qualities, the conſciouſneſs and ſhame of 
their real deficiency, would excite their 
endeavours to acquire them. But they 
who reaſon in this manner, may be re- 
ferred to the invariable concurrence of 
facts, which unanſwerably teſtify that 
were this an effectual method of curing 
princes of their vices, the worſt of-them 
ought to have been the beſt; as none, 
during their lives, have met with more 
adulation than thoſe whom hiſtory repre- 
ſents 1n the blackeſt colours. 

It is no leſs true than fatal, that when 
applauſe is promiſcuoully given to ſuch as 
have no right to it, as well as to thoſe who 
have, the moſt cogent motive to deſerve it 
is taken away. The proſpect of a parti- 
cular diſtinction, which is the moſt power- 
ful incentive to a lofty mind, is deſtroyed, 

and 
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and nothing left but that equali ity from 
which the deſire of emerging is the prin- 
ciple and foundation of all heroic actions. 
One may, however, without deviating 
from truth acknowledge, that the perſonal 
mildneſs and humanity of the late king of 
France, juſtly endeared him to his ſubjects, 
and procured him an appellation more 
ſuitable to the events of his reign than 
the former, the title of Bien Aime, the 
Well-beloved,” conferred upon him on 
his recovery from an illneſs, during which 
the univerſal ſolicitude of his people 
proved how much he reigned in their 
hearts. This title did/him certainly the 
moſt honour, not only from the greater 
propriety, but from the ſuperior value of 
it; ſince they who may have the beſt 
claim to that of Invincible are, from the 
viciſſitude of things, liable to loſe it in an 
inſtant; while neither proſperity can add 
to, nor adverſity detract from the other. 
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CH AP, XXXV. 


On the Ideas of the French, reſpeing the Courage of the 
Engliſh, and of other Nations. 


HE French, in their allowances of 
merit to the Engliſh nation, raiſe 
it by a ſtudied gradation above the level 
of all others, and juſt to a ſingle degree 


below their own: an inſtance of this, a- 
mong many, 1s that of military courage, 
which, in their opinion, they poſſeſs in the 
moſt eminent degree. 

They have defined and appreciated it 
with that peculiar nicety, which charac- 
teriſes the various judgments they form 
of their neighbours. In the Germans it 
is rather an abſence of fear, or a heavy in- 
ſenſibility of danger. In the Spaniards, 
a perſeverance and ſteadineſs of reſolu- 
tion in purſuing what they have begun. 
In the Italians, a fertility of genius in diſ- 
covering the weak ſide of an enemy, and 
concealing their own ; and in improving 
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every opportunity by artifice and ſtrata- 
gem. In the Engliſh, an intrepidity of 
ſoul that ſees and encounters all difficul- 


ties. But in themſelves, a ſpirit of de- 


terininate valour, acting by rule, and e- 
qually diſtant from raſhneſs and timidity. 

Their notions of our courage, as ap- 
pears by ſome of their writers, are not, 
however, quite uniform. Sometimes it 
is a ferocity of nature, like that of carni- 
vorous animals who delight in ſcenes of 
blood. Thus Flechier repreſents i it, in his 
celebrated funeral oration on Marſhal 
Turenne. Speaking of the victory he 
obtained over the Spanith army near Dun- 
kirk, through the aſſiſtance of the En- 
gliſh, he ſays of theſe u une ferocitè natu- 
relle acharnoit ſur les vaincus ; we have no 
word in our language of adequate energy 
with acharnort, which the orator has ſe- 
lected to deſcribe the ſavage eagerneſs - 
with which our native ferocity prompted 
us to deal deſtruction among the van- 
quiſhed, 


* 
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Voltaire, in his poem on the battle of 
Fontenoi, confers the ſame epithet on 
Engliſh courage, in that well known line 
la feracite le cede d la vertu, ferocity yields 
to virtue.“ But, as if he was conſcious of 
a miſrepreſentation, and yet averſe totally 
to retract his words, he politely adds a 
note in the margin, excepting from the 
imputation of ferocity the whole corps of 
Engliſh officers, who, ſays he, ſont auſſi ge- 
nereux que les notres, are as generous (hu- 
mane is the meaning) as ours.” The poor 
ſoldiers it ſeems were not ſo much worth 
his attention. 

Monſieur Duclos, an ingenious and 
able writer, is not leſs guilty of preju- 
dice in his elegant hiſtory of Lewis the 
Eleventh of France. He begins it by ſay- 
ing the victory at Poitiers was won by 
Engliſh deſperation over French valour, 
#u la valeur Frangoiſe ceda aux deſeſpoir des 
 Anglois: words that fully prove he had 
not ſufficiently conſidered the behaviour 
of the Engliſh, and the condut of their 

X illuſ- 
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trious commander on that memorable 
day; wherein the cool generalſhip of the 


one, and the: amazing reſolution of the 
others, are obvious to all impartial readers. 


The only French author who ſeems to 


have truly underſtood and deſcribed that 


ſpecies of bravery belonging to our coun- 
trymen is Father Orleans, the Jeſuit. 
Treating of our civil wars in the reign of 
Charles the Firſt, he has theſe remarkable 
words, La guerre ſefit vivement ſelon le genie 
de la nation, bruſque, impetueuſe, donnant 
peu d Part et decidant tout par des batailles, 
ou Lon fait plus de cas du nombre et de la 
vigueur des combattans que de la ſeience des 
capitaines: <« the war was waged with the 
vigorous ſpirit peculiar to that nation ; 
whoſe bold, impetuous diſpoſition pays 
but little regard to military artifice, and 
decides all by ſet battles, where the num- 
ber and courage of the men are more va- 
lued than the {kill of their commanders.” 
As war'is a department wherein the 
French eſteem themſelves the inſtructors 
of 
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of all nations, it was thought neceſſary to 
expatiate on that quality which is the foun- 
dation of all military glory, perſonal va- 
lour. In the ſcience of exerting it with pro- 
priety, they imagine no people are com- 
parable to them: with how much juſtice . 
they challenge this ſupremacy let others 
determine. Suffice it here, that their pre- 
tenſions have been ſtated, together with 
the reſpective ideas they entertain of the 
ſeveral European nations in this matter, 


CHAT. AXEL 


Of the Feraciouſneſs and Cruelty unjuſtly aſcribed to the 
Engliſh. . 


T* the mean time the French not only 
tax the Engliſh with ferociouſneſs in 
the field, but carry their accuſations into 
our private quarrels between individuals. 
Theſe however one may, with great 
truth, affirm to be much more barmleſs in 
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general among the Engliſh, than any na- 
tion upon earth. A bloody noſe, or a 
black eye, are uſually the worſt conſe- 
quences of a fray among the inferior ſort 
in England; while abroad, the moſt atro- 
cious murders are often committed on the 
lighteſt occaſions. 

It were an invidious taſk to enumerate 
the many countries where theſe enormi- 
mities are daily practiſed, and where the 
guilty meet with an impunity but ill 
agreeing with that charaQter of humanity 
which thoſe nations aſſume to themſelves 
in preference to us. It may be added, 
religion itſelf is perverted, and made con- 
ducive to the protection and encourage- 
ment of erimes, by the ſhelter which a 
church, or a cloyſter, or even the threſ- 
hold of either affords. In ſome places, 
the very laying hold or touch of a prieſt's, 
or a noble's garment becomes an imme- 
diate ſafeguard to the vileſt murderer. 

We have no ſuch ſanctuaries of iniqui- 

ty in England. Though, from the na- 
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tive manlineſs and bold ſpirit of our com- 
mon people, their altercations are fre- 
quently attended with trials of bodily 
ſtrength and dexterity, yet we very ſeldom 
hear of a coup de couteau, © a ſtab with 
a knife,” being given even among the 
. loweſt dregs of our populace. Their na- 
tural inclination to generoſity is viſible in 
that ſolicitude they expreſs to ſee what is 
called fair play between the combatants. 
Very different is this from what is ſeen 
in ſome places abroad, On the ariſing of 
a broil, every body retires, leſt they ſhould 
be forced legally to interfere in a ſcene 
which they are conſcious bids fair to be 
fatal, from the bloody diſpoſition of the 
parties concerned. 


Cruelty, one may impartially aver, is no 


national vice of the Engliſh; and the 
French are very culpable in attributing it 
to us. Not they alone however, but 
their ſouthern neighbours, join in the im- 
putation; and aſcribe the cauſe of it to 
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our feeding ſo much on fleſh meat, which 


they pretend fills us with ſanguinary hu- 
mours, and a gloomy atrabilious temper. 

But facts are the beſt arguments in our 
favour. As aſſaſſinations are much more 


common, and much leſs in horror among 
them, it is a moſt audacious and moſt in- 


tolerable preſumption to lay that to our 


charge, of which they are guilty them- 
ſelves in a degree that ſuffers no compa- 


riſon. N 

The expreſſion of ſome warmth is jul⸗ 
tifiable, when we reflect on the unjuſt 
uſage our character often meets with on 
this account from prejudiced foreigners. 
They ſeem to forget that execrable prac- 
tice of private, hidden revenge, which pre- 
vailed ſo ſhockingly in Italy at the end of 


the fifteenth, and the beginning of the 


ſixteenth century : when the moſt inſidi- 


ous barbarities became the vogue; and 
- enmity and rancour had daily recourſe to 
poiſon or the dagger: : enormities that 


found 
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found their way into France, into Spain, 
and into the Low Countries, during a great 
part of the ſixteenth century. 

Nothing of this nature was then known 
in England. Though religious fury 
lighted up ſome fires in Smithfield, they 
were but ſparks when compared with the 
dreadful conflagrations that were blazing 
abroad: one of thoſe infernal commiſ- 
ſioners of deſtruction, the duke of Alva (a 
delegate entirely worthy of his maſter 
Philip the Second of Spain) had the dar- 
ing inhumanity to boaſt, in open court, 
that he had been the butcher of no leſs 
than eighteen, thouſand of his fellow- 
creatures, ſacrificed by the hand of the 
executioner. 

In a more enlightened age (a circum- 
ſtance that renders the tranſaction equally 
more criminal and ſurpriſing), in the me- 
mory of ſome who are but recently laid in 
their. graves, the French miniſtry, under 
Lewis the Fourteenth, acted with an atro- 
city not in the leaſt inferior, in thofe 
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dreadful orders of ruin and devaſtation 
twice iſſued againſt the Palatinate: an 
event that ought to cover with ſhame 
every Frenchman that exults in the polite- 


neſs of that monarch and his court; while 


it is, at the ſame time, a fatal proof that 
civility in exterior manners is reconcile- 


able with the utmoſt barbarity of diſpoſi- 


tion. | 

Not content with this inequitable re- 
preſentation of our countrymen in matters 
of weightier moment, the French ſcruple 
not to inveigh againſt our very paſtimes 
and diverſions, which they depict as fa- 
vouring of the ſame ferocity. 

True it is we had once a bear garden; 
and little more than a century ago, fol- 
lowed ſome ſports rather uneouth and 
rude. We alſo, not long ſince, en- 
couraged prize-fighting, and boxing ; the 
latter indeed js not quite out of date, any 
more than cock-fighting, wherein too 
many among us expreſs, it muſt be con- 
felled, a very ignominious delight, 


All 
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All this undoubtedly is blameable, but 
fill affords the French no cauſe for tri- 
umph over us even in thoſe reſpects, 
cock-fighting excepted (which for the 
honour of humanity one may hope will 
not long ſubſiſt): the other ſcandalous 
practices have entirely ceaſed, or at leaſt 
are diſcountenanced in ſuch a manner as 
permits them no longer to remain a na- 
tional reproach. While the French, who 
boaſt of their averſion to ſights of cruelty, 
have frequent, nay, we may fairly ſay - 
weekly, exhibitions of blood and carnage 
between the fierceſt animals they can pro- 
cure. | N 

It is partieularly worthy of notice on 
theſe occaſions, that ſo well are they a- 
ware of the pleaſure ſuch a paſtime creates 
in the minds of the ſpectators, that they 
are careful to ſpecify in the advertiſe- 
ments, which are fixed up like play bills, 
the number and ſpecies of wild beaſts de- 
fgned for this public entertainment. 


What 
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Wbat is more remarkable, and ſerves to 
denote how much ſtreſs is to be laid on 
their pretenſions to ſuperior humanity, is 
their minute exactneſs in aſcertaining, in 
theſe bills, which and how many are to 
fight till death, and the degree of rage 
and fury it 1s expected and hoped they 
will exert in their defence. Theſe ad- 
vertiſements conclude with the following 
words, added by way of N. B. on eſpere 
qu'ils ſe defendront cruellement, * it is hoped 
they will make a deſperate defence ;” if, 
indeed, the term cruellement may not ad- 
mit. of a ſtill more invidious tranſlation, | 

Will the French, after this, brand us 
with a vice of which it is preſumed ſuf - 
ficient proofs have been adduced they 
bear a much heavier load? But then per- 
haps, they will ſay that ſuch amuſements 
are only for the canaille, s the rabble,” a | 
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beſtows very willingly on all. the re- 
mainder. But were this true, as that 
ſaid canaille is the bulk of tlie people, 

from 
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from whoſe ideas and manners we feel, as 
it were, the pulſe of nations; is not this 
a clear acknowledgment, though an un- 
deſigned one, that the temper of the 
French is by no means ſo civiliſed and re- 
fined as they wiſh the world to believe. 


e 


G HA. 
On the French Language. 


IVERS circumſtances concur to 

confirm the French in the perſua- 
ſion of their being the model of all na- 
tions. The principal one is the perpetual 
concourſe of foreigners in their country. 
This they interpret as a tacit homage paid 
to their ſuperior talents, and an intent to 
profit by their ſtudy and imitation, 
Another evidence no leſs convincing, in 
their opinion, how greatly Europe thinks 
of them, is the vaſt diffuſion of their lan- 
guage, which they deem, from this argu- 
ment, the moſt perfect and beautiful orc 
| extant. 
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extant, IMe moſt moderate ſpeak: of it as 
the beſt adapted to the uſe of mankind. 
In their different appropriations: of the 
ſeveral European tongues to thoſe ſub- 
jeas for which they ſeem peculiarly cal- 
culated, they always contrive to inſinuate 
that a preference is due to their own. 
They forget not, on theſe occaſions, to cite 
the famous apophthegm of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, that great connoiſſeur 
of men and things; and to allege his 
authority in ſupport of the pre-excellence 
of their language for the purpoſes of ſocial 
intercourſe, 

Were the French as little diffuſed as 
other modern languages, a perfect know- 
ledge of which is ſeldom met with (ex- 
cept in the natives), it might ſeem pre- 
ſumptuous in any but a Frenchman to 
pronounce on the merits or demerits of 
the French. 

But as that tongue is no become fami- 
liar in every court; is deemed a neceſ- 
ſary appendage of polite education, and 

uſed 
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uſed for commercial correſpondence in 
every part of Europe; it is now fo univer- 
ſally taught and ſtudied grammatically, 
that it may be confidently aſſerted there 
are foreigners of different countries as cri- 
tically converſant in it as the French 
themfelves. Hence the merits of that 
language have been examined and aſcer- 
tained with more accuracy and preciſion 
than thoſe of any other. 

We may, therefore, venture to affirm 
that the French 1s rather an agreeable 
than expreſſive language; and, like the 
nation itſelf, whoſe freedom of ſpirit is 
evaporated, ſince the change of its go- 
vernment, during the courſe of the laſt 
century, has loſt in ftrength what it has 
gained in politeneſs. They who have 
brought it to its boaſted purity. have been 
too buſy in poliſhing it. 

Amyot, Charron, Montaigne, Rabelais, 
who preceded this reformation, are cer- 
tainly more nervous in their expreſſions, 
from the freedom and copiouſneſs of their 
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ſtile, than any of the ſubſequent writers, 
Neither is it uncommon to hear judicious 
Frenchmen lament that unneceſſary at 
tention to the nicety of diction, which as 


frequently deſtroys manlineſs of thinking. 


as it may tend to purify any idiom. The 
principal merit of a language ought to 
conſiſt in the force and abundance of its 
terms, rather in a ſtudied cautiouſneſs to 
admit none that bear not the ſtainp of the 
moſt elaborate refinement. Ny 

The French, language, however ſoft and 
harmonious to thoſe who are perfect 
maſters of it, is quite otherwiſe to ſtran- 
gers. Its pronunciation is faulty in the 
laſt exceſs, as almoſt half the letters are 
ſuppreſſed in ſpeaking; very unlike the 
Spaniſh or Italian in this reſpect, where 
every letter goes for ſomething, and is not 
made a mere expletive on paper: an ab- 
ſurdity which we ought impartially to 
acknowledge is often the caſe of the Eng- 
liſh as well as of the French. 


Another 
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Another defect of this litter is, that 

duplicity of meaning which accompanies 
ſome expreſſions of the moſt common uſe; ; 
and by the bare tranſpoſition of a word 
quite alters their ſignification. 
Upon the whole, the French ſeems i to 
be.a language of Phraſes, the Engliſh a 
language of words. The former, like a 
perſon of an artful, inſinuating addreſs, 
deals much in hints — circumlocutions: : 
the latter, like a plain, blunt many avoids | 
prolixity, and comes to the point at once. 0 i 
The one ſeems beſt adapted for company 
and converſation, the other for buſineſs 
and e ee 


CHAP. | XEXVIE ba 


On the Precipitation of Sheech, and Loquacity of the 
French. 


N obvious banken ast i the 
French, is their prodigious quick- 
neſs and impetuoſity of ſpeech, They 
ſeem 
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ſeem always impatient to have uttered 
their thoughts, and engaged, as it were, 
in a reciprocal ſtrife who ſhall ſpeak the 
faſteſt. 

This leads one naturally to take notice 
of another mark of the diſparity ſubſiſting 
between the character of the Engliſh and 
that of the French, the rapidity of deciſion 
ſo diſcernible in the one, and the heſita- 
tion to paſs Judgment ſo remarkable i in the 
other. 

Which of theſe oppoſite diſpoſitions i is 
applicable to the French, no one will be at 
a loſs to gueſs, who has been much con- 
verſant among them. It cannot eſcape 
obſervation with how much promptitude 


they are apt, in their diſcourſes, to ſettle 


in a moment * of the higheſt conſe- 


quence. 
Impelled by a vivacity, or rather indeed, 


a levity of temper that appears to be in- 


ſeparable from moſt of them, they ſel- 


dom abſtain from declaring their opinion 
in a violent precipitate manner, manifeſt- 


ly excluſive of premeditation. 
8 This 
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; This propenſity to judge and decide of 
things with ſo much expedition is equally 
the failing of old and young. The bu 
jours vif belongs to both, as well as the 
zoujours gai, Notwithſtanding old age in 
France is generally very agreeable, from 
the livelineſs it poſſeſſes in common with 
youth, yet it certainly is not endued with 
that ſtaidneſs and gravity which the weight 
of years uſually impreſſes on mankind in 
other countries. 


We find their coffee-houſes, and other 


reſorts of that nature, plentifully provided 


with theſe elderly orators ; whoſe volubi- 


lity of ſpeech is not exceeded by the 
youngeſt of their audience; and who, if 
they do not diſplay much eloquence, are 
however indefatigable in their harangues. 
From the antecedent cauſes it happens 
no leſs frequently that, unable to contain 
their eagerneſs and agitation of mind, 
within bounds, the French are ſhamefully 
ſubject to tranſgreſs the rules of good 
breeding, and to interrupt each other in 

1 io 
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ſo vociferous a manner, that altercation ra- 
ther than diſcourſe ſeems to * _— FRI | 
of their meeting. | 


It is dbſervable that in the forementioned 
places the political news of the day, re- 


garding domeſtic tranſactions (a text 


which with us always produces an ample 
comment), ſeldom employs ſo much of 
their converſation as that concerning fo- 
reign parts. One would be tempted to 
think them more inclined to appear well 
informed of what paſſes abroad than in 
their own country. | 

The danger there is in delivering one's 
thoughts freely on the affairs of their 
government is a ſuthcient motive to carry 
their inveſtigations elſewhere ; but there 
is another of almoſt equal weight with ſo 
vain a people, that boundleſs appetite for 
admiration and applauſe. which induces 
them to labour all they can to ſeem pro- 
foundly converſant in matters remote from 
the knowledge or information of ſuch as 
have not ſeen ar read much. | 


T CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXXIX. 


On the vain boafling Diſpoſition of the French—on Er "s liſh 
Travellers: 


Species of ambition very preva- 
lent among the French is that of 
| being conſidered as travellers, and exa- 
miners of mankind. Some whole excur- 
ſions are very circumſcribed will readily 
magnify them for that purpoſe: | 
One frequeritly meets with perſons, 
who, having perhaps, in the courſe of 
buſineſs or caſual opportunities, ſpent a a 
few weeks or days in the adjacent coun- 
tries, or poſſibly on their borders only, 
will ſtretch the journey to a length ſuffi- 
cient to have ſeen all thoſe things of 
which their diſcourſes repreſent them as 
witneſſes. ä 
This exaggerating humour urges them 
into the moſt impudent fictions, Not 
ſatisfied with pretending to have viſited 
places they never ſaw, but of which 
nevertheleſs they give ample deſcriptions, 
1 they 
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they will often enter with the moſt intre- 
pid aſſurance on the chapter of characters; 
and if the relator's ſituation in life be ere- 
ditable enough to admit the ſuppoſition, 
he will enumerate the civilities he has re- 
ceived from, and the intimacies he has 
contracted with, names of the firſt im- 
portance in the places he has mentioned. 

But this is not all. As the glory of a 
Frenchman is not complete unleſs he has 
been engaged more or leſs in intrigues, he is 
generally copious on this ſubject, and will 
ſometimes ſelect for the object of his 
amours preciſely thoſe perſons of whom 
no man will believe any thing diſhonour- 
able, who happens to be of their acquaint- 
ance. In the career of his imaginary ad- 
ventures, a Frenchman of this ſtamp will- 
ingly makes free with female names, in 
order to eſtabliſh his fame in the regions 
of gallantry. 

This is a field wherein a Frenchman 
delights to expatiate. But as- he knows 


no limits to his confidence, he is apt to 
tumble 
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ſtumble on ſubjects that unluckily create 
diſcuſſions of which his impetuous viva- 
city rendered him rather unaware. 

France of All countries furniſhes the 
moſt frequent and fatal proofs of the 
danger incurred by traducing abſent cha- 
racters: the impropriety of meddling with 
them fo daringly, though it may ſtrike 
the French as forcibly as others upon re- 
flection, is not ſo cautiouſly adverted to 
by them as by individuals in other na- 
tions. They are uſually much more on 
the reſerve in what regards each other's 
perſonal or domeſtic circumſtances or oc- 
currences. In France this unaccountable 
propenſity to pry into them, is joined to 
the moſt impatient, reſtleſs indiſcretion, 
in publiſhing to the world every diſpa- 
raging ſtory, true or falſe, which the 
teller has either heard or invented. This 
often expoſes him to very ſerious eclair- 
ciſſements with the friends of the parties 
thus calumniated ; but on no occaſions 
more frequently than thoſe where a man 
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boaſts of favours from the fair ſex. Fa- 
vours which the French are accuſed of be⸗ 
ing prouder to publiſh than to receive, 
when diſtance of places ſets them out of 
the reach of danger. The truth i is, that 
rather than be thought ſtrangers to female 
predilection, too many of them will act 
with very little ſeruple: : not to forget thoſe 
more harmleſs boaſters, who, i in the wan- 
tonneſs of their ima gination, create beings 
that never exiſted. They deſcribe them, 
however, of 1 importance enough to derive 
ſome credit for having been honoured 
with their ſmiles and good graces. 
Though charaQters of this ſtamp are 
found among other nations, eſpecially 
thoſe in whom a tour to France is account- 
ed an appendage of genteel education , yet 
that country is indiſputably the native ſoil 
where ſuch beings moſtly flouriſh, and 
whence the ſcience of aſſuming airs of 
gallantry has been ſucceſsfully propagated 
through many parts of Europe. It is 
indeed a complaint of long ſtanding, that 
e . 
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ſwarms of travellers ſeem to viſit France 
with no other intent than to form a prac- 
tical collection of thoſe ways and manners 
that render the French and their imitators 
equally diſagreeable and ridiculous. 

Complaints of this nature are applicable 
to many of our Engliſh gentlemen on 
their return from thoſe countries, where 
ſo much of their money has been ex- 
pended, and ſo little credit obtained, or 
rather, to ſpeak with propriety, ſo much 
diſgrace incurred by extravagances, that 
not only diſhonour the perpetrators, but 
the country to which they belong. 

General ideas of nations are always 
formed from the character of their itine- 
rant members. The conduct and behavi- 
our of theſe, is, therefore, moſt equitably 
liable to be called to a ſtrict and ſevere 
account, by that public to which they are 
often ſo detrimental and injurious. 

Travellers ought to conſider themſelves 
as repreſentatives of their countrymen 
abroad. No individuals ſhould be per- 
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mitted to go forth incapable, or what is 
worſe, unwilling to act in ſuch a manner 
as may add to the reputation of the 
community to which they belong. 

But theſe are maxims to which the 
practice of the times bears no conformity 
or deference. It is the too common re- 
mark of foreigners that, were it not for 
the figure this nation makes in its col- 
lective capacity; the influence it exerts 
throughout the world by its power; and 
the proſperity it enjoys at home, through | 
the wiſdom of its government, together 
with the long eſtabliſhed character it poſ- 
ſeſſes of ſenſe, courage, and genius equal 
to any people, all theſe advantages would 
remain a ſecret to the reſt of Europe, if 
no medium remained to arrive at the 
knowledge of them, but that of our coun- 
trymen who ſhew themſelves in foreign 
parts. Few of them diſplay any other 
proofs than thoſe of our national opu- 
lence. Excepting ſuch exterior marks of 
reſpect as riches will every where com- 
; | mand, 
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mand, they obtain little of that regard 
which is due to intrinſic merit. On the 
contrary, they leave not unfrequently the 
moſt diſadvantageous impreſſions of their 
. countrymen, through the irregularities . 
and follies in the commiſſion of which 
ſome of them ſeem even to glory. 

Need we, however, wonder at this 
when it is impartially conſidered on what 
a ſtrange plan many of our travelling ſyſ- 
tems are formed? Is it conſiſtent with the 
end propoſed by viliting foreign countries 
and nations, to ſend out a raw, young 
lad, whoſe mind 1s uninformed, or at moſt 
but opening to the dawn of civil life, 
and whoſe academical knowledge, when, 
through happineſs of parts and education, 
he has attained a proper. ſhare, wants that 
confirmation which is only gained by aſ- 
ſiduity in the latter ſtages of youth? Be- 
ſides, is there nothing to be learned at 
home, previous to his appearance among 
ſtrangers abroad, who have a right, and 
will exerciſe it, to examine whether he 
knows 


11 


knows enough of his own country to pro- 
fit by what he may ſee of others ? 
How ridiculous is the appearance of 
theſe juvenile ramblers in the company of 
judicious, intelligent foreigners. While 
their good ſenſe moves them to pity a 
young gentleman whoſe education is fo 
miſerably ſuperintended, it muſt, -at the 
fame time, excite their indignation at 
maxims fo deſtructive of all the pur- 
poſes of travelling ; 'if the name of 
maxims be applicable to that abſurd 
rage of thruſting mere youths of no ex- 
1% perience into a ſtrange world, at a time 
an of life when the paſſions are in their moſt 
YH uncontroulable ſtate, and where every 
temptation will be thrown in their way 
that need or avjdity can ſuggeſt: from 
the rapacious courtier to the indigent 
ſharper ; from the high-born faſhionable 
lady, of whoſe dexterity at play they be- 
come the victims, to the leis honourable, 


though not more contemptible female, 
for 


tai 


for whoſe proſtitution they pay ſo exceſſive 
a price. 

How can it, indeed, happen otherwiſe, 
when ſimplicity is ſent forth to encounter 
with artifice ? when, what is ſtill more 
unpardonable, in lieu of an expert guide 
to lead him fafe through all this maze of 
danger, it happens too frequently that no 
other aſſiſtance is given him than of a 
perſon as new as himſelf to the ſcene they 
are entering upon, and much leſs deſerving 
the ſtyle of governor than of companion. 
He is literally ſo, in the numberleſs in- 
ſtances of impoſition and ſlight he under- 
goes in the ſociety of his youthful part- 
ner; to whom not rarely his only ſuperiori- 
ty is that of years. Though he may have 
employed them in the moſt unblemiſhed 
diſcharge of parochial or collegial func- 
tions at home, they do not aſſuredly en- 
able him to aſſume thedireCtion of a young 
traveller, whoſe only aſſiſtant ought to be 
one who has preceded him in the arduous 
path he 1s going to tread, and has tho- 
: | roughly 
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roughly ſeen; and perfectly knows what 
he is about to ſhew to his pupil. 


rt. - 
Or the Soliciiude of the French for Dreſs and 1. ppearance, 


A Fontaine ſays, Se croire un per- 
ſonnage eft fort commun en France, 
& to think one's felf a perſon of conſe- 
quence is a common thing in France,” 
In ſome countries, in Italy for inſtance, 
they delight in high ſounding phraſes, 
and promiſcuouſly beftow titles of ſo 
much grandeur and magnificence, even 
upon individuals in the commoneſt ſta- 
tions of life, that hardly any remain to 
confer on perfons of real dignity and im- 
portance. 3 
But the vanity of the French takes 
another turn. It is not ſo much in ap- 
pellitions, as in being reputed perſons of 
3 weight 
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weight and worth, they find a comfort 


and fatisfaQtion that buoys them up above 


their ſituation, however irkſome. Such a 
perſuaſion is almoſt an adequate meaſure 
of indemnity for thoſe ſhocks and mortiſi- 
cations they may inwardly experience. 
They are generally apt to reckon little of 
theſe, provided they are known to them- 
ſelves only. 
The French are, both in their own coun- 
try and abroad, remarkably induſtrious in 
finding ways and means to conceal the 
narrowneſs of their circumſtances, and to 
make a figure, which, if not ſplendid, is 
yet decent. | | 
Thus far, indeed, they are not in the 
leaſt cẽnſurable; ſince it is undoubtedly 
no leſs allowable than conducive to our 
intereſt to make a ſhew of proſperity, even 
in the worſt of circumſtances. Nothing 
more betrays a feeble mind than to pay 
a needleſs homage to adverſity, by put- 
ting on its livery, a ſorrowful countenance, 
and a ſordid appearance; which only ſub- 
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je& the wearer to the ſneers and contem pt 
of the more fortunate. 

Daily experience teaches, that to aſſume 
an air of dejection, and to manifeſt by a 
meanneſs of garb, the unfriendlineſs of 
fortune, 1s no invitation- to her favours. 
She is not unaptly claſſed with the female 
lift of imaginary beings; as ſhe ſmiles fo 
frequently on a mere outſide, and is fo 
neglectful and lighting of ſuch as forget 
to ſet that off to advantage. 

Of this truth the French are ſo well 
appriſed, that no people carry their ſolici- 
tude for perſonal decorum in dreſs ſo far 
as they do; a fact that is evident enough, 
when we reflect how carefully they adhere 
to all the prevailing faſhions. : 

An earneſt attention to externals is, 
however, of no trivial uſe in a country 
where it is eſteemed a proof of taſte; where 
a man is ſure to find ſo much more admi- 
ration on that account, than he can pro- 
miſe himſelf any where elle ; and where, 
in ſhort, unleſs the appearance of an in- 
dividual 
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dividual be genteel and advantageous, his 
good qualities are in imminent danger of 
being overlooked or undervalued. | 
From theſe motives an individual in 
France, whoſe income will but juſt ſupport 
him, willingly conſents to debar himſelf 
of enjoyments which to an Engliſhman 
are far from being indifferent, thoſe of 
a plentiful table, in order to reſerve a ſuf- 
ficiency that may enable him to diſplay an 
elegant variety of cloaths. This finery 
renders him an object worthy of attention 
with the great vulgar as well as the ſmall ; 
and excites a delire of his ſociety in many 
who think that an intimate knowledge 
and participation of his taſte, is an im- 
provement not to be neglected. - 
This {kill in the fcienceof apparel is there- 
fore by no means a barren acquiſition among 
the French. If the poſſeſſor's rank or profeſ- 
ſion be not a diſgrace to his aſſociates, he 
will meet with many of a condition much 
above his own. Excluſive of the civilities 
and welcome he receives in the company 


of 
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of his betters, he will, if attentive, not 
unfrequently be favoured with ſuch op- 
portunities as may, through vigilance 
and diſcretion, be made highly conducive 


to his welfare in the more ſerious concerns 
of life. | 


CHAP. XII. 


On the Dexterity of the French in promoting their Inte- 
reſt—Propenſity to Sel if-praiſe and vain pe Ag 
fulneſi of the Shopkeepers. 


HE grounds whereon a Frenchman 
eres the ſyſtem of his vanity are 
uſually his connections and his capacity. 
The latter he is never wanting to inſinuate 
is the promoter of the former. To do 
his countrymen juſtice, they ſtrive- with 
uncommon diligence to make good their 
inſinuation. 
The French are remarkable for the 
figure many of them make in other coun- 


tries. Why they ſhould meet with ſuch 
good 
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150 fottune, has often been enquired 


diſcover that ſuperiority of merit in them 
which only ought to command it. It 
muſt be acknowledged, that merit. is not 
the ſole motive that. engages the predi- 


lection they ſo often obtain, to the preju- | 


dice of others whoſe worth ou ght certain- 
ly to Preponderate i in che ſcale of eſteem 
and favour, 

But our aſtoniſhment ceaſes when we 
reflect that there is not, perhaps, a a ſet of 
men upon earth, more dexterous and ex- 
pert than the French in the talent de /e 
Faire valbir, « the art of ſhewing them- 
ſelves to the beſt advantage.” They are, 
beyond all people, verſed in the ſcience 
of making a little merit go a great way ; 
and gifted with an œconomy, in this re- 


ſpe, admirably caculated for ſerving ef⸗ | 


fectually the moſt material purpoſes. 
We daily ſee that with very moderate 
parts, but a wonderful ſagacity in 28057 
ing _Y the ahve: in almoſt every 
'&* < ſttuation 


and complained of by thoſe who could not 
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ſituation they are placed; are able; if any 
opportunity is afforded: them; either to 
-extricate themſelves from - difficulties, or 
to advance ee in the road a pro- 
ſperity. tr 413 
This is ovitig 80 «pliabitity of humour, 
through means of which they wind them- 
ſelves imperceptibly into the favour and 
benevolence of their fuperiors; and not leſs 
to a circumſpection and watchfulneſs i in 
eagerly ſeizing | thoſe auſpicious moments 
| wherein a man 's abilities will come in a 
propos, and fully { ſyit the occafi on which 
invites their appearance and « exertion. . 
Aware that talents, however ſlender, 
are not denied their ſeaſon of utility to the 


owner; and that men are much more 
wanting to opportunities, than qpportu- 
| nities are wanting to them, the French are 
not apt to refuſe the ſlighteſt, and pa- 
rently the moſt: inconſiderable., Their 
practice ſhews them to be ſtrict obſeryers 
of the maxim, which teaches that fortune 
Will nat be wanting to us, if we are not 
wanting 
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more frequently experience, that the value 
of emergencies is anly known to thoſe 
ho improve them; and that to neglect 
any may be to loſe the moſt favourable 
that ever deſtiny intended to en in 
our ways 
Actuated, n in 4 warmer 8 
gree by that impulſe which renders man- 
kind careful .and.zealous for their intereſt, 
the French are leſs liable to miſs the lucky, 
:decifive hour than, moſt others; as they 
are ever ready, at the leaſt warning, to 
call forth that alertneſs which is the chief 
.cauſe of ſucceſs in the proſecution of our 
deſigns. | 
Such are the means bs which they tri- 
amp over their. competitors, whoſe de- 
ſerts, however greater, for want of ſuch a 
timely exhibition, remain buried in ob- 
ſcurity. The talents of ſuch men became 
as. uſeleſs to the proprietors, as unknown 
to thoſe who might and would employ 
and reward their capacity, in ne 
£ 2 2 to 
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ſolicitous and active in diſplaying it. 
. The art of varniſhing himſelf is another 
pecularity in a Frenchman. While he 
loſes no opportunity of giving vent to the 
good opinion he cheriſhes of himſelf, he 
is at the ſame time attentive to do it in 
ſuch wiſe as to convince others it is not 
without foundation, and the concurrence 
of proper judges, Wat he —— ptr 
eſteem. | 
All this, FAO is Gen by * of 
inſinuation; by hints and inferences which, 
though they fairly come home to the point 
he has in view, ſeem, as it were, to ab- 
ſolve him from the vice of parade and 
oſtentation, by leaving others to draw 
the conſequences from the premiſes he 
lays before them. By theſe indirect 
means he contrives to repreſent himſelf in 

a favourable light, and yet to preſerve the 
maſk of modeſty in the midſt of the _ 
fulſome ſelf- praiſe. 

This deſcription, thou gh not cab 
cable to other individuals, belongs pecu- 

| liarly 
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culiarly to the French, ſuch principally as 
from motives beſt known to themſelves, 
have choſen to abandon their country 
but more eſpecially thoſe emigrating gen- 
tlemen whom pretended affairs of honour 
have expelled from France: a pretext 
uſually pleaded with an aſſurance that 
would tempt one to believe it the moſt 
honourable inducement, in their notions, 
to engage aſſiſtance and reſpec. 

Such are alſo the majority of thoſe 
ſwarms of idlers at Paris, whoſe ſcanty, 
miſerable pittance cannot urge them to 
embrace the means of bettering their con- 
dition; and who ſeem almoſt as well ſa- 
tisfied in thinking and repreſenting them- 
ſelves deſerving of fortune's favours as 
thoſe who enjoy them. Theſe are a ſpe- 
cies of mortals moſt of the principal cities 
in France abound with. Though not 
without their fellows in ſome other parts, 
(in Italy and Spain for inſtance, particu- 
larly the laſt), they may juſtly retain the 
title of Originals. ; 
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We muſt not omit another e 
8 of motives to excite 4 Frenchman's 


ms 
This treaſure BY vain 5 ary conſiſts of 
every article belonging to ſplendor, gaiety, 


and profuſion: the verbal diſplay of cheſe 


is a paſtime few Frenchmen have philoſo- 
pby enough to deny themſelves ; ng 
people ſo much delight in regaling their 
audience with an endleſs catalogue of their 
domeſtics; equipages, horſes, houſes, fur- 
niture, and every other opphitinance of 


chat nature. 


It muſt, nevertideſs, be acknowleged 
that theſe ſubjects, however inſignificant 
in themſelves, are uſually introduced with 
ſo much art as not to ſeem out of place; 
and are ſometimes managed with fo much 
n as even to afford amuſement. 

Whoe ver means to become acceptable 
to che generality of the fashionable ſort in 
France, muſt be cautious not to | appear 
diſguſted at theſe narrations: Though 


often tedious to the unintereſted, they are 
; et 
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always conſidered by the narrator, as 
marks. of the pleaſure he receives from 
the company and acquaintance of thoſe to 
whom he behaves in this communicative 
manner, and as a convincing earneſt of the 
friendly footing on which he n 
them. 

A traveller whols intention is to form 
thoſe connections in families that are the 
moſt infallible method of diſcovering the 
real, genuine character of a nation, muſt 
lay his account to meet in France with 
trials of his temper in this kind of enter- 
tainment. A repetition will happen much 
oftener than he is aware of, from their 
propenſity to give their familiar viſi- 
tants preciſe information of whatever 
concerns them, and to dwell not only on 
material, but on trifling domeſtic affairs, 
beneath all regard and notice but their 
own. They ſeem to forget how inſuppor- 
tably ridiculous they become to thoſe wha 
by the laws of civility are condemned to 
aſſiſt with patience at ſuch an inſipid re- 
hearſal. | 

4 We 


„„ 
We may conclude, what has been faid 


on the ſubject of French vanity, with an 


obſervation which will ſhew to what ab- 


furd lengths the French are apt to carry this 
their grand national foible ; and how in- 
duftrious they are in drawing reſources 
and helps from it to conceal or diſguiſe as 
well their political as national defects. 

When Engliſhmen, who have been at 
Paris, happen to mention, as well they 
may, the poverty and mean appearance 
of the ſhops there, in compariſon of thoſe 
in London, the French never fail to make 
anſwer chat it is not cuſtomary for- a man 
in trade, however abundantly ſupplied, to 
expoſe to public view his whole ſtock of 
merchandiſe, leſt he ſhould excite envy on 
account of his riches, 

But nothing is caſter than to refute 
this aſſertion ; the falſhood and futility of 


it are evident, when we reflect that of all 


people in trade, the French are notoriouſ- 


ly the moſt vaunting and boaſtful ; their 


ſhopkeepers 8 eſpecially, who are for ever 
| haranguing 


5 


Bas guing with the moſt pompous ener- 
gy of words, on the immenſe quantity of 
goods they have in their ſtores; which is 
certainly as ready a way to make envious 
neighbours talk as the former. 

But were they as ſilent on this head as 
they are talkative, is it credible that men 
ſo fond of appearing opulent, would be at 
the pains to debar themſelves of ſuch an 
incentive to vanity, as a full ſhop is ſo ma- 
nifeſtly to its French keeper? His whole 
behaviour is a clear indication how deſir- 
qus he is of ſeeming well provided. The 
moment you enter his doors, he prefaces 
all buſineſs by a detail of whatever he 
has to ſell; ſparing no encomiums on 
every article; nor forgetting, at the ſame 
time, to let you know, by way of epiſode, 
how many perſons of faſhion honour him 
with their cuſtom. | 
He then proceeds to lay before you 
whatever he thinks you may be induced 
to purchaſe by the allurements of his de- 
ſeriptions and praiſes; and what with fair 


words, 
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words, FIR with flattery and cozening, 
| he draws you 9n-inſenſibly to bargaius of 
which you never an * Wart it 
entrance. 01 7 

If the mom une Spe on 1 — 
fonds the French women: are ſtill more. 
Wben a young fortigner comes in their 
way, they perfetity underſtaud the me- 
med of fleecing him. They begie by in- 
veigling bim with thoſe blandifhmenits, 
of which they are fuch conſummate mif- 

treſſey. © When they have ſuficiently 
played their faſcinations upon him, his 
parſe lies, in a manner, at their mercy. 
He is - eafily prevailed upon to expend 
much more than be intended, and to pay 
theit on price for things, which; exelufive 
of his not wanting them, are ſold to him 
at a moſt iniquitoùs profit; I tout em con- 
ſcience, te all at a reaſonable confcientious 
rate; a phraſe of which no one can deny 
the Gopkeepers in France make a moſt 
audacious and ſhameful proſtitution. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
On the reſpectiue Conveniences of Living, and Aduan- 
tages of Climate, in France . Cos 
YI 


10 people are proner to vaunt of the 
ſu pleaſures and conveni- 
ences enjoyed in their country than the 

French. They are ſurpriſed when they 
meet with any who differ in opinion; 3 be- 
ing fully ſatisfied they ſurpaſs in agre- 
mens, attractions,“ every nation upon 
earth; and that a reſidence among them is 
the — bonum of life, from the innu- 
merable ways and means their country, as 
well as its inhabitants, afford to render it 
ſi upremely comfortable. 

It were unjuſt to deny the uncommon. 
excellence of both. But their pretended 
ſuperiority to all others in the ſcience of 
heightening every enjoyment of life, is 
far from being ſo clear as many of our 
own travellers would inſinuate, from 

ground- 
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groundleſs partiality, or with a view to 
appear more diſcerning than _ neigh- 
bours. 

The conveniences of dwelling, or tra- 
velling particularly, are not comparable 
to thoſe in England: and what they moſt 
deſcant upon, the article of proviſions, is 
not preferable any. farther than cookery 
may be thought to improve it. 

But the merit they claim on this/ac- 
count is very problematic. Many a 
Frenchman allows the much greater a- 
lubrity of our's,. and moſt of our own 
countrymen are fonder of their own diſhes, 
even in France, where they indulge at a 
cheap rate in all thoſe culinary refine- 
ments for which the A * ſo fa- 
mous. 

Neither have they great cauſe to boaſt 
in other matters. The furniture of their 
houſes, for inſtance (thoſe of the gen- 
teeler claſſes excepted) i is mean and penu- 
rious, and generally diſplays an affecta-· 
tion of ornament and finery that ill atones 

for 
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for the wretchedneſs of the materials they 
are made of, and as in ſupplies the want 
of neatneſs. In this we manifeſtly ſur- 
paſs chem, and bear its abſence with 
much impatience. It is with difficulty 
our Engliſh travellers are able to put up 
with the ſlovenlineſs prevailing through- 
out moſt parts of France. The poverty 
of the people is no ſufficient plea for the 
variety of uncleanly occurrences one is 
offended with at every turn. 5 
The French, perhaps, may tell us it is 
worſe in ſome of the adjacent countries; 
but that affords them no excuſe: the leſs, 
indeed, as their own is much more fre- 
quented by foreigners ; in whoſe eyes they 
are deſirous of appearing defective in no- 
thing from which praiſe can be derived. 
An eſſential diſadvantage in the article 
of dwelling is that in moſt houſes there is 
hardly any thing, beſide the bare walls, 
appropriated to the uſe of ſuch as hire | 
them. In England, what with wainſcot 
and papering ; what with cloſets, and 
other 
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other beneficial accammodations, the com- 
moneſt | houſes are half furniſhed. when 
entered upon; and what they contain;is 
finiſhed in a manner that requires but few 
additions to make the whole c fn 
agrecable to ſight, | 

The fact is, that the luxury of the iner 
or claſſes among. the French conſiſtschiefly, 
if not almoſt wholly, in the coſtlineſs of 
their wearing apparel, and other perſonal 
appurtenances. Herein they ſtudy to be as 
ſplendid as their circumſtances will enable 
them. Provided they can make a gay 
figure abroad, they are not over ſollicitous 
of appearances . more than 5 n. 
at hom. 
Thus, while richnef of ire was, till 
of late years, conſidered in England as the 
peculiar privilege of perſons of diſtinction 
and genteel callings, in France it ſerves to 
confound all ranks, and to deſtroy that vi- 


ſible gradation in ſociety, which is high- 
ly proper, if not abſolutely neceſſary, as 


much for the ſuppreſſion of abſurd pride 
. and 


t 


:and permcious en ie inonbut-elie 
, TEward and antoutagement of aſuperior 
talemte und mei 
The : French ard! exceedinghy apt to 
trunigreſs the bounds of truth 'abdÞinode- 


ration in the frequent comparifors they 
delight to make between the climate of 


Kugland and that of France, extoHing 
theirs” beyond 'meafure, and depreciating 
dur itt a ſtyle fo-ityurious, as to miſrepre- 
ſent it. vutirely to ſuch as are unacquaint- 
ed with the partiality of their daſcriptions. 
They are ſometimes fo violent on tſiis ſub- 
ject as to occafion a ſuſpicion of their be: 
ing too much ä * 9 — 
entmes. Hy 4 
Without entering "ou a differtation 
upon the reſpective qualities of either cli- 
mate, it may with reaſon be prelumed, 
that there is little, if any difference, he- 
tween thoſe of London and Paris. The 
nature and diſpoſition - of the —— 
ſeem much the ſame in both places: The 
Mixture of all the ſeaſons in — as 
fre- 


f 
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frequent in the latter as in the former} 
there is as often a ſunſhiny mot ning, 4 
clouded mid-day, a rainy afternoon, and 


Aa fair evening. Cold and heat are 28 ex- 


ſucceſſive, and no leſs unſea- 
— ; and the aſpect of the heavens is, 
on the whole, as unſettled and variable. . 
We may even add that the part of the year 
which laſts the longeſt there, is winter, 
no leſs, if not more ſevere, than at Lon- 
don, and equally, at leut, attended wor 


froſt and ſnow. 


Nothing, herefote, could be more im- 
pertinent than the affectation of a French- 
man, Who, writing from London: to his 
countryman fat Paris, bid him give his 
compliments to-the ſun, not having ſeen 


him a long time. This came well enough 


from. Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
here, from whom the Frenchman bor- 
rowed it, and who certainly had a right to 
find a difference between the climate of 


London and that of Madrid: but it by 


no means became a native of Paris, which 
| * 
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is neither a more agteeable, nor, it ſhbuld 
ſeem, a more healthy place than London. 
This will readily appear when we con- 
ſult che bills of mortality of both cities, 
and lay thoſe incidents and cirtumſtances 
together, from the combined examination 
whereof our judgments are to be formed 
on ſubjects of this nature. 

In order, however, to avoid ably impu⸗ 
tation of partlality, it ought to be acknow- 
ledged that ſome eminent phyſical writers 
have given it as their opinion, that from 
our inſular ſituation ſo far to the north · 
ward, we are liable to more frequent colds, 
and their conſequences: and that by im- 
pregnating the air with a greater quantity 
of ſaline particles, the climate of England 
is, in rheſe reſpects, leſs pure than ſome 
parts of the continent. | 

But leaving the diſcuſſion of theſe mat- 
ters to thoſe who are beſt qualified to treat 
of them, we may proceed to obſerve that 
the diverſions of Paris are not preferable 
to thoſe of London. They have their 

Aa Operas 
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aperas. and play-houſes, and we have 
ours; as well as the many other methods 
of ſpendjng, or miſpendinag time, Which 


opulence and oſteatation are 3 


licitous to invent and engourage in both 
thoſe capital . Warns diſipation, 
and vaniy. 
They Ne, ng ire ſpecits of 
drama; we are yet utter ſtrangers to, and 
that is what they call the Italian Comedy, 
French. The principal merit of this en- 
tirely. depends on the perſon who acts the 
part of Harlequin. His inexhauftible 
wit and ingenuity. is the great fund that 
: ſupports.all their plays, which are of the 
burleſque kind, and calculated. to excite 
diverſion by dint of buffoonery, and a ſeries 
of the drolleſt adventures imaginable. 
Thie t theatre, according to general obſer- 
vation, is more erouded than any other. 
A circumſtance: natural enough; as all 
who feel themſelves inclinable to laugh 


n I. large corps in France) cannot 
- 832%; = _ pollibly 
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poltibly provide themſelves with a pal⸗ 
3 ſaitable to their humour. 2 


The wit and ingenuity of the Hat - 
e du this ſtage is not merely mo- 
Hi6hal-as in our Pantomime entertain- 
ente. Se far is he from a mute; that 
wrhiat he ſays is the very life of che cauſe. 
He may be fairly termed the „ine gud non, 
vhat paſſes without him being almoſt con- 
fideted as introduced by way of expletive, 


and but little minded in compariſon of 


what is ſpoken or done by him. The 
eyes and attention of the whole audience 


are in a manner fixed upon him excluſive- 


ly. The moment he appears, he never 
fails to ſet the whole houſe in a titter. 

Attempts at this ſort of pleaſantry are 
not uncommon in ſome parts abroad, eſpe- 
eially in Italy (where this kind of genius 
flouriſhes the moſt, and of which countfy 
this Parifian Hatlequin is à native); but 
n who have feen them, unanimouſly ac- 
knowledge they never ſaw fo complete a 
maſter of the ludictous as this perſon: 
- "a His 


K 
His ideas flow in a confinual vin of 
mirth and jocoſeneſs, and his talents are 
-ſuch, that from the moſt trivial incidents 
be will raiſe a ſtock of riſible notions, that 
are alone ſufficient to keep the audience 
alive from the beginning to the end of a 
play: all which is the more marvellous, as 
what comes from him is unpremeditated 
and inſtantaneous, and animated with a 
foul of novelty. that never Ong to 00 | 
'tition; ear d out bas © * 


CHAP. XLIII. 


On the great Number of Lowe's in Free and Eng- 
RE e e ee eee | 


ie heavy completes 
of the exceſſive multitude of their 


3J | lawyers: but it is not with more juſtice 
TR than the French. They are, like ourſelves, 
1 immeaſurably overſtocked with that claſs 

| of ſociety, as reſpectable in its inſtitution 
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I 
aud in many of its members, as it is con- 
temptible in its perverſion, and the num- 
ber of thoſe who lay themſelves out to 
multiply the modes of chicanery. ei 
As the Normans are ſuppoſed: to be 
the moſt li itigious of all the inhabitants of _ 
France, i it is not improbable their anceſtors 1 
firſt brought the ſpirit of legal altercation il 
into this iſland. We ſcarce meet with 4 
any traces of it antecedent to the Conqueſt. 
Neither the Danes nor the Saxons, our 
principal forefathers, appear to have been 
addicted to litigation, nor indeed to have 
entertained ideas of a regular -cultivation 
of this troubleſome branch of buſineſs. 
They not only ſtudied brevity in the pro- 
mulgation of their laws, but decided their 
differences in the moſt ſummary way 
my could poſſibly deviſmſe. 
Which of the two nations, the Engliſh 
or the French, is moſt immerſed in law- | 
ſuits is not eaſy to determine. Both are, — 
it ſeems, rich enough to employ and main- 4 
tain armies of lawyers. Our ſuperior li- 
Aa 3 berty 


l 
berty might induce one to conclude that 
pleadingy at the bar muſt meet with mare 
encouragement from the boldneſs of our 
diſpoſition, and the unreſtraint we pro- 
feſs in the manifeſtation of our thoughts; 
yet when we; reflect, that affairs relative to 
private property are left wholly ta the de · 
ciſion of the law in France, and that the 
_ exerciſe of abſolute power is uſually re- 
ſtriected: to matters. of. late, . we may not 
unfairly. preſume that, from the natural. 
warmth, and impatience of that people, 
the gentlemen. of the long robe among 
them may poſſibly have more buſineſs on 
their hands than even our own, W ve cer- 
tainly have enough. 
Wbile we are on this Ute, it ; may 
not be amiſs to obſerve _ how. deſirable it 
were, that the example of a great monarch 
yet living, might. command lompthing 
more than our bare praiſe. . - _ 20 
The wiſdom, of his, conduct i in politics, 
and his heroic actions in war, however 
liupendous and worthy of admiration, are 
yet 
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yet, inferior, in point: of real, ſubſtantial F 
by, which he ſet bounds. to the duration 


of law-ſuits in his dominions ;, and eruſh- 


ed, at once, that infernal ſpirit of diſcord | 
which had for time immeworial been 


productive of endleſs variances among his 
ſubjects. An act, of which the utility 
will extend itſelf to the remoteſt genera- 
tions; while only the memory of his tri- 
umphs will endure, and they not impro- 


bably be leſſened by the pen of partiality, 


or taxed with injuſtice by the foes of his 


country, and of the cauſe he ſo invincibly. 


aſſerted. 
| Is an imitation of ſo illuſtrious a prece- 
dent beyond the power of the Engliſh 


conſtitution to effect? If ſo, what a con- | 


ſtitution is ours? or rather what an infa- 
mous repreſentation i is made of it, by thoſe 
whoſe intereſt requires that we ſhould not 


deviate from the abſurd and pernicious 


track we have ſo long adhered to with the 


moſt deſpicable punQiliouſneſs 715 fervi- 


lity? 
Aa 4 The 


and void of intricacy, that they cannot 
fail being obvious to an unbiaſſed percep- 
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; The depravity of mankind, aun bender 
an enterprize of this nature an arduous 
and truly Hereulean labour, when we 


conlider what an Augean table there is to 


cleanſe ; what legions of hungry depen- 


dents on the litigious part of the com“ 


munity ere to be diſciſed from offer and 
pay. 11 iid ud PST: v3 254g uf | 
Tube great Achilledr atgument agate 
| fac an attempt, is the pretence of danget 


to public liberty {6 repeatedly pleaded ; 


but this can be demonſtrated falſe, and un- | 


may be proved on the contrary, that li- 


berty will acquire additional ſtrength by 
ſuch a meaſure; and that the ſpirit of the 


procedures now in being is unfavourable 


to liberty. All this can be ſhewn by 
| reaſonings and proofs .fo concluſive and 


cogent, that none but partiſans of the pre- 


ſent ſyſtem would reje& them; and ſoclear 


tion. Nothing remains but prejudice, pu- 
ſillanimity 


t m 


Glntniiy;"and ſelf: intereſtedneſs to f pre- 
vent our entering immediately on che field 


ol action, and calling on the aſſiſtance of 


the well· diſpoſed to lend their hearts and 
hands in expelling this demon of litigi- 
ouſneſs. Excluſive of its diſturbing the 
peace of ſociety, and bringing numberleſs 
families to ruin, "it-ingroſſes the faculties 
and attention of - lives that might have 
been employed in the proſecution of buſi- 
'neſs,. or dedicated to liberal ſtüdies and 
improvements; and thereby robs the com- 
munity of a multitude of uſeful members. 
Let the candid and judicious advert to 
che innumerable volumes of the Roman 
laws; the abridgment of which, in the 
time of Juſtinian, was itſelf enormous, 
That very abridgment, ifa compilation of 
ſo unwieldy a fize may be ſo intitled, mi- 
- litates for the neceſſity of the meaſure we 
- contend for, by evincing beyond diſpute 
how complicate and difficult to unravel all 
' caſes had been made, and in what a 
world of comments and diſcuſſions the 
plaineſt 
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viewed in no other light, than as a prof 


to hat a degree of corruption the prac» 


tice of the law itſelf had been carried, 


during the adminiſtration of the preceding 
emperors. For it was from the eftabliſh- 


ment- of abſolute = we are to date 
the inttoduction that infinite variety of 


P regulations . that interfered in the com- 


moneſt proceedings, and perplexed al- 
moſt every occurrence in lifſe. 

| Auguſtus was far from being an enemy 
to the law. It was under the protection 
and ſhadow. of that pretended tenure he 


governed and diſpoſed of every thing. He 
was careful, on all occaſions, to diſplay 
a perfect appearance of ſubmiſſion to, its 


deciſions. He conſtantly uſed the precau- 
tion of recurring to its aſſiſtance, in order 


to ratify his decrees; ; and he applied to it 


on thoſe emergencies. wherein none will 
make 


{8 
make an appeal to it who. does not know 
himſelf above the reach of legal autherie 
u, bad ade to inflponge. and ee 
at pleaſure. 

Tn conſequence of theſe; maxims always 
adopted by dexterous, artful tyrante, in 
expeQation to give the ſanction of planſi- 
bility. to their worſt actions, he bad the 
audacious confidence to make the laws in» 
F in reſcuing from puniſhment 
| one of his intimates convicted of a crime 
of which no epithet i 1s able to convey. the 
horror, that of having poiſoned more than 
a hundred perſons at a feaſt. Hs 

This ſame Auguſtus Was fo little afraid 
of multiplying laws, that he procured 
himſeſf, or rather, indeed, aſſumed the 
privilege of propoſing and enacting a new 

law as often as he perſonally fat in the * 
nate houſe. | 
| His ſucceſſors took effedual care to iow 
prove ſo important a privilege, and firetch 
it to the fulleſt latitude, by gradually in- 
creafing the number to no leſs than five 


different 


11 Fu * 
Bicat 3 at obe dung "Such a 2 
miltiplicityand' perpetual increaſe of laws 
das of admirable ſervice in extending their 
authority, through the number of. erea- 
tur tures and dependents hu execution 35 
chem gave birth to. ones, Nd 816 
-i/ Theſe) were a generation whoſe very 
ſubſiſtenee depended on the tedious forms 
of adminiſtering juſtice, the arbitrary p- 
preſſide delay of which tended equally to 
eſtabliſh and confirm both them and their 
conſtituents in the moſt boundleſs, un- 
reaſonable power. ee 
As the utility of ſuch tools was appa- 
rent, che neceſſity of providing for them 
encouraged edicts that trod in a manner 
on each other's heels. In the tenour of 
theſe, clauſes of ſuch a nature were inter- 
woven, a8 ſubjected the courſe of civil 
affairs to their nr in almoſt every 
| 1 | 
© "Thus the authority of the Roman em- 
perors was founded alike on their legions 
wy Weir lawyers; and which were the 
apteſt 


L 6% 
_ apteſt inſt ment 4 han is hard 15 
decide. . * 
Ihe riches of the latter n were < ch 
that one of them fairly purchaſed the em- 
pire. Their credit might be compared to 
that of the Effendis in Turkey, at this 
day; a body of men whom the Porte 
knows the uſe of too well, and conſe- 
quently reſpects too ne to * * 
ny 2 


CHAP. XIV. 


On the Profyſſn of the Law is England, and in other 
eV Countries. 933 


H E law is undoubtedly, in its ori- 


gin, the fountain and preſervation 
of rg ; yet, according to the well- 
known proverb, Corruptio optimi peſſima, 
« the good when bad become the wort,” 
- whenever through the perverſion: of its 
practice its members are tainted, they have 
| ever 


tar 
ever proved, in all ages, In all countries, 
the firmeſt and ſtauncheſt ſu Ne _ 
vate and public oppreſſion. 
For examples ef this an — seed 
not ſearch the resbrds of ancient R6me, 
nor bonſult the prefent ſtate ef Turkey. 
He will find enough at home, in thoſe 
votttetnptible clafſes of low pracitioners, ſo 
ſignificantly ſtyled pettifoggets, and 5 | 
in the middle ſtages of the buſineſs. 
tereſt and ſordid views are wa =. 
the ſoul of their profeſſion with moſt of 
theſe. But (what is much more alarm- 
ing) he will fihd them among thoſe whom 
a people is taught to conſider as its pro- 
tectors, and revere as its fathers: thoſe 
who by their commiſſion ſhould be the 
principal guardiatis and aſſertors of public 
freedom, and in whoſe boſoms it were 
almoſt a crime to fuſpect ſiniſter deſigns 
could obtain a ſhadow of admittance, He 
will find the baſeſt inſtances of infidelity 
and treaſon to this nation to have ema- 
nated from that bench where formerly ſat 
the 


N 

the judges of the land. Their pre varica- 
tion and want of integrity in the day of 
trial, and their iniquitous deciſions in fa- 
your of arbitrary power, ought to teach 
Engliſhmen to keep a watchful eye on 
every man whom court-favour exalts to 
the ſtation which they filled with ſuch diſ- 
grace to themſelves, and ſuch danger to 
the liberties of this country. | 

If we conſult the annals of this king- 
dom previous to the Revolution, there are 
few of the reigns of our princes that do 
not afford unfortunate proofs, how readily 
miniſterial ſmiles can operate on the ambi- 
tion of great lawyers, and how zealouſly 
they can devote themſelves to a laviſh 
concurrence with the illegal We 
of thoſe in power. 

Had it not been for the criminal 4 
ſcendence and adulation in the heads of 
the law, Charles the Firſt would, in all 
probability, have purſued very different 
meaſures from thoſe that proved ſo fatal to 
him. The moſt inveterate of his enemies 
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cannot a Wii acted from "ROW 
bappy perſuaſion of their rectitude: 4 
misfortune to which, the flattery of lis 

(7 courtiers and intereſted adherents did not 
more elfectually contribute, than the paſo 
; fire ſeryility of the lawyers in his time. 

He profeſſed and entertained an unfeigned 

reſpect for their judgment; and would, in 

all likelihood, have ſhewn a proper deſe - 
rence to it, had they been endued with 
honeſty and courage Gough: to have: _ 

| ſented from him. 

The impartial world FI to agree: in 
_ -this teſtimony. to the memory of that de- 

juded prince, vrho certainly was a man of 
- unblemiſhed honour //and- irreproachable 
conduct in all the — — of 10 
life. 

We may ſay adh « as much of his ſoa 
James the Second. He poſſibly would 
not have been guilty of thoſe infringe- 
ments on the rights of his people that 
cauſed his ruin, if he had not met with ſo 
ſhameful a ſubſerviency in thoſe members. 
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6f the law whoſe eminence in their atio 
Intitled and im powered them, to a reſiſt⸗ 
ance that miglit have been falutarq to theit 
| fovereign, by pteventing him from forci 
his ſubjects to have recourſe to thoſe expe- 
dients, which the extremity he had reduced 
them to compelled them to adopt in their 
own defenee. | 
kt us, however, dckne weiss that 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious characters that 
Ever appeared hive graced and enobled 
the profefſion-both in England and France. 
Men whoſe names ought fever to be 
mentioned without the ſincereſt venera- 
tion, when we conſider how much virtue 
und fortitude they muſt have exerted in 
overcoming thoſe teraptations, to which, 
from the conſpiculty of their merit and 
: abilities, they were continually expoſed. | 
But, notwithſtanding the ſuperior excel- 
lence of parts, and the exalted probity of 
no inconſiderable a proportion of indivi- 
duals, few of the deſpotic governments 
in Europe are apprehenſive of encounter- 
B b ing 
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ing much. obſtruction from ſuch of cheir 
ubjects a as profeſs the law. Depending 


4444 


on the c court for their advancement to its 
3 relpeFive dignities, and holding all their 
preferments from its approbation and 
conſent, they had rather act in the ſafer 
capacity of delegates and ſupporters, of 
the royal authority, than appear in the 
dangerous light of friends to the ꝓublic 
and enemies to oppreſſion. Purſuant to 
theſe. maxims they perform without re- 
luQance the injunQions they receive from 
above: : and may, in a great meaſure, be 
| denominated a component part of the vit, 
artes, el inflrumenta regni, the ſpirit, ways 
and means by which the ſyſtem of fuch a 
conſtitution is upheld and conducted. 
1 all abſolute monarchies, lawyers are 
Aa body of men. highly ferviceable to the 
crown. They not only maintain its prero- 
gatives, and eſpouſe on every occaſion, a 
_ cavfe which they are ſo well feed to defend, 
but they divert the thoughts of people from 
public to private tranſactions, and involve 
them 


( 378 ] 
them ſo deeply in their own” perſonal 
affairs ak to Emme of 
taeddling with matters of ſtateeG. 
When we conſider, therefore; ſing offices 
tually the minds of ſo many thouſands of 
ſubjects are employed in purſults whielt 
take up their attention during many yeats; 
often theit wliole lives; wen w'è reflect, at 
the ſame time, that perſons thus occupied 
muſt, of courſe, be poſſeſſed of more than 

common reſolution, ſteadineſs, and indefa- 
tigability, we can no longer doubt that 
the encouragement of litigation, and the 
prolonging of faw-ſnits, is one of the me- 
thods wheteby delpotiſm is ſtrengthened 
in ſome countries” They turn into an- 
other channel the tide of oppoſition which 
might otherwiſe flow from the ſtubborn, 
unyielding diſpoſition of thoſe many cham= 
pions at law, whoſe love of broils and 
contention muſt have its vent. Had this 
method been denied them, they would, 
perhaps, have found another way leſs 
{Han to the community, and more of- 
BY 2 fenſrwe 
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18 
tenſive to adminiflration; Men of this 


Ramp are generally endowed with ſtrong 


patience under. diſappointments, and un- 
conquerable perſeverance in going through 
what they have once begun; both of them 


ple who are ſtruggling againſt oppreſſion. 


More than one potentate has been care- 
ful not to debar his ſubjects from follow- 
ing their inclinations in ſuch matters; leſt, 


by calling off their attention from parti- 
cular feuds and altercations to more gene- 


ral grievances, the ſame hatred and re- 


ſentment of injuſtice that ſets them at va- 
riance with other individuals, might urge 
them to aſſert their rights againſt invaders 
of a higher claſs, with the fame untame- 


againſt their equals. 

It is evident from various conſidera- 
tions, that the multitude of ſuch as belong 
to the ſeveral departments of the law, is 
dangerous to a country that means either 
to retain or to recover its freedom. 


As 


— 


preciſely tlie qualities mot wanted in peo- 


able ſpirit and activity they i in 


Wo! 
As their numbers render them power- 


ful, and their vocation inures them to 
dexterity and acuteneſs in the manage - 
ment of affairs, they poſſeſs a large fund 
of influence and credit. This, as it is 
highly beneficial to the public, when their 
abilities are honeſtly directed, is, by the 
fame rule, as greatly detrimental to it 
when they hire themſelves for the wages 
of corruption, 

But theſe wages are offered with no 
ſparing hand, whenever wicked deſigns 
are in agitation, and experience teaches 
they arg too often of peculiar efficacy. It 
is, therefore, incumbent on the patrons of 
freedom to exert their utmoſt efforts to 
diminiſh that portion of the community 
from which moſt danger is apprehended. 
Members of the law, by their ſituation, 
are the moſt liable to be aſſaulted with 
bribes, as they are the moſt able to inſure 
a return of eſſential ſervices to their 
bribers; and the leſs proof againſt ſuch 
zn attack from the general ſpirit of a pro- 
B b 3 feſſion 
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feſſion ſo nqtoriouſly at eee 
the higheſt bidder. 

This alone were a ſufficient motive to 
be vigilant againſt the increaſe of their liſt 
large enough already to butwei,h in the 
ſcale of due proportion any other neceſſa- 
ry claſs of ſociety: to ſay nothing of 
the labyrinth of forms. and tediouſneſs of 
proceedings , reſulting from the numbers 
for whom occupation muſt; be found. 
Theſe render juſtice an object of terror to 
all who approach her, and often; detep 
men from applying to her protection, 
however they may have an indubitable 
right to do it. They induce them, in 
ſhort, to look upon her in the ſame light 
as little ſtates do on greater, whoſe aſſiſt, 
ance they not ſeldom have cauſe to repent 
accepting, from its proving a greater nui- 
ſance than the evil it was . to re. 
move. 5 

For theſe penſions) and many in too 
numerous to particulariſe, and of which 
intelligent people are ee aware, it 


appears 
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appears that this branch of buſineſs. re- 
quires a very comprehenſive reformation, 
On che footing it remains at Preſent. 10 
moſt parts of Europe, it may reaſonably be 
deemed one of the heavieſt burdens of the 
ſtate. An opinion not only founded on 
the common complaint, but authoriſed by 
the ſentiments of the moſt reſpectable of 
the profeſſion itſelf, who, from the re- 
moteſt periods recorded in hiſtory, have 
been remarkable for their contempt and 
abhorrence of that meanneſs and corrup- 
tion which, even in their time, infected 
the practice of the law. 
Me may conclude this ſubject with ob- 
ſerving that laws and lawyers may be 
compared to ſoldiers and officers. Both 
profeſſions are . equally neceſſary for the 
good government and defence of the ſtate; 
but then the number of each qught care- 
fully to be limited: whenever it exceeds 
the bounds of propriety, as the latter ne- 
ver fail to inſlave the public, the former 
always contribute to harraſs and perplex 
| Bb 4 it, 
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it, by difquicting the lives of individyy. 
als and famenting endleſs jars among them 
in their private capacity. Henee it may 
be affirmed, that as the leſs there is of the 
military in a civilized country, the more 
there will be of freedom ; the leſs too 
| there i is of law, the mort there will be of 


equity. 


CHAP. XLV. 


On the Condition and CharaAer of: Servants in Frquee 
£ "gland, ans other Countries. 


Profeſſion in France particularly 
| deſerving our attention, is that of 
fervitade, It is not accompanied with io 
many circumſtances of humiliation as ren- 
der it irkſome and ignominious in ſome 
countries, and almoſt ſtigmatize thoſe who 
embrace it as beings of the loweſt charag- 

ter | in ſociety. | 
| A Freach 


1371 

A French ſervant, either in or out of 
ivery, is commonly a perfęct Ariſtippus, 
lee 's expreſſive line on that philo- 
ſopher is applicable to moſt F repclunes 
whoſe lot js menial ſervice; 

- Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, et 4 et rer. 
All conditions, employments, and cir- 
cumſtances became Ariſtippus. This is a 
deſcriptive epitome. of moſt of thoſe itine- 
rant Frenchmen, whoſe ſupple genius qua- 
lifies them for the various tempers and diſ- 
poſitions they meet with in the courſe of 
their attendance on foreigners. It no leſs 
charaQerizes thoſe whoſe propitious deſtiny 
allots them the leſs difficult taſk of wait- 
ing on their own countrymen, who are, 
in general, the beſt natured and eaſieſt to 

pleaſe of maſters. 

The qualities that principally diſtinguiſh 
French ſervants from thoſe, of moſt other 
pations, are alertneſs and aptitude to be 
uſeful in a variety of ways: both of them 
are appendages of the national character 
of their countrymen) who delight in buſt- 

ling, 
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ling, and in acting the mae of "Whit te 
call a Jack of all trade. 
Nature ſeems to Have —"_— 7 ermed 
chem for the purpbfes*s done fene. 
When perſons, whoſe daily bread is to 
depend on a particular exertion of aQi- 
vity and aptneſs in different matters, re- 
ceive thoſe endowments from the turn 
and manner of thoſt among whom they, 
are bred, well may they furpaſs, in gene- 
tal dexterity, others who are born and 
brought up, Where every one applies him- 
felf to his ow buſineſt only. A cireum- 
Kance, however, attended with material 
advantages wherever it prevails; in Eng- 
land eſpecially, where, as the reflection 
naturally ariſes from the ſubject, it may 
be afligned as the chief cauſe of the ſupe- 
rior excellence of the Engliſh workmen.in 
their reſpective branches, comparatively t o 
thoſe in France. 
As the lower claſſes of the French. are ſo 
completely qualified for domeſtics, it is 
not ſurpriſing that ſuch numerous colonies 


of 
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of French abt; de chambre, cooks, and 
footmen, are planted over all Europe; 
and. that the nobility and faſhionable, 
people of many countries ſhew an avowed. 
propenſity. to prefer them even to theix 
fellow · natives. 

A French ſervant 3 fre Ps one E of 
the character of Scrub in, the play, from 
the multiplicity of ſhapes and forms he 
aſſumes. From the kitchen to the garret 
he will perform every office, and act in 
every department. One is ſometimes 
amazed at the different * he is able to 
undertake. | | 

Whatever may be their opinion of o our 
national generoſity, the French are not in- 
clined to pay their prime homage to Eng- 
lichmen in the light of maſters. They 
accuſe us of an unſupportable haughtineſs 
and violence of temper, aud complain 
that an attendance on moſt Engliſh gen- 
tlemen is little vetter than ſlavery. 

This haughtineſs ay poſſibly proceed 
from a canſciquinets of independence, 

which, 


lch, teremihg in the 1 imagination, in- 
genders a fort of defiance to all mankind 
that eaſily degenerates into pride and 
overbearingneſs. Perhaps it is the child 
of wealth, of which, as this country poſ- 
ſeſſes an immenſe ſuperiority over moſt 
others, it has conſequently a greater abun- 
dance of thofe whom opulence infatuates 
and renders ſupercilious and inſolent ; or 


it may poſſibly be produced by that i impa- 
tience and impetuofity of mind which 
Jead us to abhor delays and diſappoint- 
ments, and hurry us forward in whatever 
we attempt. Conformably to this laſt no- 
tion, the French call us prompts, © haſty;” 
and accuſe us of being more difficult to 
manage than the individuals of any other 
nation, Whatever cauſes may contribute 
to this imperiouſneſs of ſoul, certain it is 
that foreigners concur in thinking we de- 
ferve the imputation. 

- Whenceſoever the miſchief may flow, 
it is intolerable to the French, who, of all 


people, are charmed with an affable and 
familiar 


1 ai } 


tamiliar treatment, and are leaſt difpoled 


to bear. with ſeverity of behaviour: not 
to forget that the motives of a ſervant fore 
attaching himſelf to his maſter, are there- 


by reduced to thoſe of mere ſelf-intereſt; 


and diveſted of all affection and gra? 
tude. ' 


This auſterity of n is much 


leſs known abroad, where ſervants, if they 
are not ſo well uſed in the article of board 
and wages as in England, are, however, 
much more complaiſantly dealt with in 
other reſpects. 

In Spain, the grandes, whoſe propen- 
ſity for magnificence induces them to 
keep numerous retinues, are ſatisfied with 
a very moderate ſhare of attendance, and 
are rather proud of diſplaying their be- 
' nignity : while the gentlemen of inferior 
rank look more for obedience and ſubmiſ- 
ſion than for much labour and fatigue. 

In Italy, where parſimony reigns, and 
where little money, like the talent in the 
Goſpel, is expected to goa great way, the 
finances 
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banded to be Javiſhed on menials, whoſe 
 Bittange,/ therefore, is but ſmall. In re- 
turn, if a readineſs is ſhewn when they 
ate called upon, togother with a reſpectful 
compliance with injunctions, it is enough, 
and they are not An . wore 
of any kind. 

In Germany, FL is on a very bu · 
mane footing. . Maſters conſider their ſer- 
vants almoſt as their com panions; and 
behave to them with a good nature and 
friendlineſs that obliterate the ſenſe of 
their condition. , This produces frequent 
inſtances of great reciprocal attachment. 
Connections of this nature among them, 
are very commonly terminated by death 
alone. 

In France, as already obſerved, the fi- 
tuation of this branch of the community 
is perfectly happy. The natiye chearful- 
neſs of the people, influences the relation 

of maſter and man in a wonderful de- 
gree; and often occaſions a ſtrain of fa- 
0 miliarity 
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miliacity that gives an ingenious and iu- 
telligent fellow endleſs opportunities of 
ingratiating himſelf, and becoming a fas 
vourite. Hence it heppens hat the ruling 
of a family is not ſeldbm lodged in the 
eonſultstions held hy its head with; his 
aforęſuid confident : a thing not uncom- 
plained of in other countries; where the 
adroitneſs of- French ſervants in gaining 
the good graces of their ſuperiors, and 
placing themſelves on a high footing of 
credit, is often the cauſe of much envy 
and heart-burning among their leſs ſubtle 
, and entetpriſing brethren. ' + 
On the whole, if foreigners reproach us 
with tos much haughtineſs and aſperity 
towards our ſervants, the Engliſh, in their 
turn, think them too eaſy and condeſcend- 
ing. They highly cenſure that recipro- 
cally unceremonious behaviour which, 
from the wide difference of education, 
and other conſiderations, they think to- 
.tally inconſiſtent and incompatible be- 
tween a gentleman and his domeſtic. 


This 


1 1 1 
Ein bing; howbvet; anothir of Rel 
taſes wherein the juſtneſs of proceeding - 
depends ſo muck upon opinion, it were 
equally arrogant in any of the parties to 
tax the other. with a deviation from that 
propriety of conduct in this particular; 
from which they all more or leſs depart: 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

On the reſpe&tive Pitty of the French and Engliſh. ; 

| Queſtion ſometimes agitated is, 

1 which of the two Nations, the 
Englith or the French, is the moſt addicted 
to religion and devotion. 

Whichever has a right to challenge the 
pre- eminence, they are both deſervedly 
noted for as much manly, ſolid piety as 
any people whatever. They abound 
with individuals who, for unaffected pu- 
tity of morals and ſtrictneſs of obſervance 
in the effentiat duties of man, are not 


ſurpaſſed 
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ſurpaſſed by thoſe of any other un or 
perſuaſion. 

If appearances were a proof of hey, 
neither t the Engliſh nor the French could 
pretend to any competition for ſanQity and 
goodneſs: with the natives of ſome coun- 
tries. The outſide of theſe argues in their 
favour much beyond any demonſtrations 
of the like nature in vogue among the 
former. The truth is, that neither the 
Engliſh nor the French are ſolicitous to 
attract notice, and eſtabliſh. a religious 
charaQer by ſuch means. They imagine, 
on the contrary, that they only tend to 
produce and encourage hypocriſy: a vice 
which, to their honour, is foreign to their 
diſpoſition, and as little prevalent among 
individuals in ſpiritual as in temporal con- 
cerns. 1 5 
Without affecting unneceſſary parade, 
the French diſplay a rational degree of 
zeal in the external practice of the various 
injunctions of their belief, and may juſtly 
be ſaid to expreſs, by their conduct, a pro- 


C c per 


[  } 
per ſenſe of reſpect for the tener they are 


3 to profeſs. | ORIG 


ir churches àre duly* frequented 


160 there is tempered 


with |" diſeteet, judicious” fervoür that 


_ favours" nothing of the enthuſiaſtie de- 


meanour of ſome of our fanatics," nor '6f 
the grimaces, and ridicufous geſtures of 
the Iralfans : : Which laſt,” however, are 
the moſt contemptible of the two. _—_— 
But, notwithſtanding, the generality of 
the French are decent and edifying in that 
part of their- behaviour * which relates to 
religious matters, yet there are exceptions 


among them, that ſubject the offenders to 


the more contempt and ridicule, as the 


* purely from affectation- 15 

This ſtricture falls priacipally on the 
politer claſſes ; and unhappily on ſuch in- 
dividuals.among theſe as ought, from 'the 
exaltedneſs of their rank, to be very cau- 


tious of giving bad examples in public, 
however ciffolutety”" —_ — live in 
Fe . 1 


Perſons 


* 
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Perſons in highlife, among the French, 13 


are ſtrangly prone to a levityi'of: ſpeegh 
and deportment on ſuch topies and otcca- 
ſions as they are imtimately convinced re- 


quire the very reverſe of the part they ate 


acting. It ſomietimes happens, that when 
engaged in the moſt ſerious and awful of 
ſpiritual: ſubjects; they will handle them 
with a jocoſeneſs;and a liberty, or rather 


licentiouſneſs of ſtyle, highly derogating 


from theit dignity and importance: a foi- 
ble, or, to call it by a more adequate name, 
a vice, the more unpardonable, and at the 


ſame time the mofe unaccountable, as 


they by no means pretend, by ſuch im- 


pertinent freedoms, to inſinuate their diſ- 


belief of thoſe tenets and paſſages they 


are actually, though not perhaps inten- 
tionally; thus turting to tidicule- 


If they are occaſionally guilty of ſuch 
treſpaſſes in their words, they are ſtill 


more ſo in their deeds: proofs of this ac- 
cuſation occur eſpecially in their churches, 


ee of them affect to lay aſide 
6: C C2 all 
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all manner of decorum, and converſe to- 
| 2 as: O's as at a hol: or an 


4554 


Such 3 is 8 — 
a as it douhtleſs is liable to have a very 


detrimental influence on the minds of in- 
feriors, ſo ready to imitate their betters. 
The French being notoriouſly more ſoli- 
citous than any other people, to tread in 
the ſteps of the faſhionable world; and, 
Uke all others, more ſuſceptible of im- 
f preſſions f from bag than from good one 


dents. 6 
It may not be jet 5 to EE” that 


hen individuals of the lower claſſes fall 
into a track of remiſſneſs in.theſe matters, 


it is of much more dangerous tendency in 


' them than in their ſuperiors. Through 


want of the advantagesof a liberal educa- 


tion, they are not appriſed of thoſe. nu- 


merous motives to moral and religious 


rectitude, which are continually offering 


themſelyes to the recollection of the more 
' enlightened part of mankind. - Though a 
8 courſe 


1 389 J 
courſe, of levity and diſſipation may, for a. 
while, ſupend their influence, they ſel- 
dom fail to operate, at laſt, in ſome mea 
fure ; and are but rarely ot total inefficacy. 
in the breaſt of thoſe in whom they have. 


been. obes well-Gxed by an carly and alli | 


ome inculeation. 0 


CHAP. XLVIE. 


On Religious Prejudices in Frances and yo N 


. . Europe. 5 
\XTREMITIES of all kinds, in 
ſpiritual matters, ſeem to be rather 
exploded in France: Romaniſm is no 
longer admitted there in that credulous 
latitude which yet prevails in Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. 

The vulgar, indeed, are not diveſted of 
many abſurd notions, concerning the vir- 
tye of certain relics and particular forms 
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1 
of prayer: But the genteeler ſott are not 
ſo prepoſſeſſed with fac abſurdities g 
thoſe df their GI lever im che afore- 


mentioned Entries; 15 Perſons df the firſt 


rank are inst there! aſhamed to wear The 
moſt ſtapid badges of bigotły, and and are ſd 
weak as to look on ſome ꝙꝓeculiar oriſonb 
and modes of worſhip as more effectual 
than others. The liſt of real, or pretended, 

Taints is held in a reverence that exceeds 
the conception of ſuch as have not been 
ocular witneſſęs of their 3 in 
thoſe reſpects. 

5. From tliis infatuatj ien the French" are 
daily recovering. Man any an improper 
objec; of public veneration has, from ti 

to time, been removed from. the eyes er 
the : deluded multitude, | What renders it 
more ſurprifing, this hay heen, done by 


their wn eccleſiaſtics. The fact is, they are 


incomparably more moderate and judicious 


than thoſe of any other Romiſh country. 
They are far from being ingroſſed, f in 


common, by that Fe of ſelfiſhneſs that 


m_— 
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makes religion a tool to avaricious views. 
And are, upon the Whole, 4 body of 
men alnong whom learning and piety 
deu, with equal luſtre. 

The reaſon of the ſuperiority” they fo 
ako polſeſs in all inances,” over 
all the other clergy of their communion, 
is, that they are not only müch | mote 
learnedly educated, but that, When ar- 
rived at maturity of life, much greater li- 
berties are tither allowed to or aſſumed by 
them of inſpecting the books and writings 
of all ſects and parties. What is no leſs, 
if not more, eſſential, they have endleſs 
opportunities of converſation and friendly 
intercourſe with the many travellers of 
various perſuaſions that abound in France, 
; From theſe circumſtances, the latter eſ- 
pecially, they derive a fund of humanity 
which not a little diſpels that cloud of 
prejudice, and thoſe gloomy ſentiments 
entertained . by their leſs intelligent bre- 
thren, againſt all who are not within the 
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Plorably notorious in Italy and Spain, par- 


IL 3]. 


ticularly, the laſt, Here education is in a 


wretched ſtate; not ſo, much that part 


which, regards the inſtructing of youth in 
claſſical literature, as that more important 
Portion which is to raiſe the ſuperſtructure 
qu that neceſſary foundation, by ſeaſoning 
their xiper years with 'thoſe principles of 
liberal, manly knowledge, which can only 
be obtained through a free, unreſtrained 
communication with perſons and writers 
of all countries and denominations. 1 

The want, or rather the denial of this 
capital, requilite to perfect whatever de- 
ſerves the name of ſcience, is the root of 
the very worſt ſpecies of ignorance, that 
which proceeds from miſinformation, and 
induces men to think themſelves infallibly 


in the right, from the ſenſeleſs concealment 


of every argument that might convince 
them they are in the wrong. 

This woeful ignorance, :nduſtioully 
diffuſed and ſupported in thoſe bigotted 


countries 


L 993 ] | 
countries by the emiſſuries of ſuperſtition, 
is the parent of that antipathy for ſuch 
as profeſs. oppoſite perſuaſion; which 
— much violence in the boſom 
of the natives! They certainly can have 
no ſort of motive to look on the ſubjects 
af the proteſtant ſtates in Europe with a 
male volent eye, ſave that groundleſs, eri- 
minal hatred, which is ingendered by an 
unwarrantable prepoſſeſſion againſt the 
parties accuſed. This, of courſe, pro- 
duces a cruel, precipitate condemnation of 
them, without ſufficiently attending to the 
merits of their cauſe, and often without 
deigning to make the leaſt inquiry. To 
ſpeak truly, people who differ from others 
in ſpirituals, ſeldom attempt an examina- 
tion of the matter in queſtion, without a 
previous reſolution to find them guilty: 
a determination the more inexeuſable in 
thoſe who encourage it, as it precludes the 
very poſlibility of ever diſcovering truth. 
This ſcandalous diſpoſition predominates 
in the countries laſt mentioned, but more 
flagrantly 
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Aagrantig in Spain Where at this mery 
bonr much ef chat religicus furyſubſiſta, 


which proni pts individuals not only to 
harbour the moſt horrible ideas bf all who 
differ from them in belief, but even to 


think themſelves intitled to ſacriſice them 


to divine vengeance, as victims, whoſe 
deſtrud ion is a pp ri 


| Who can effect tit. eil lain 


France is now delivered frets this dread- 
ful infatuation. The great number of pro- 
teſtants cyet remaining in that kingdom, 
are not viewed by government in any 
odious light, and ſeem of late to entertain 
better hopes i than for many years paſt, 
from the moderation and diſcernment of 
thoſe in power. They have ſenſe enough 
to perceive, the ſtate has much to expect 
from their induſtry and commereial turn, 
and nothing to fear from their diſpoſitions, 
which are entirely ſubmiſſive and peace- 
able, and not in the leaſt inclinable to re- 
new, the pretenſions of their forefathers to 
an equal toleration with the predominant 


party. 


Far, 


a 
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„Far; indeed; are they from preſuming 
on thei recovery of ſuch privileges as tho 
ſucceſsful valour of the-Fretch Hugutnots 
purchaſed: in former days with the ꝓrice 


of their blood, and ſecured by.; folemp 
treaties. They are perſealy contented 


with a permiſſion to dwell in peace and 
ſafety ; and eſteem themſelves completely 
| happy if their accidental meetings on the 
ſcore of private - worlhip are connived at, 
and ſuffered. to take place without any 
ſevere notice. AE 
7p frequent intercourfe' with theſe, 
a conviktion of their harmleſs, peilen. 
clinations, has conſiderably ſoftened tlie 
rigour and diminiſhed the” invereracy of 
their greteſt enemies, che Romiſh clergy. 
Many of them live on a friendly footing 
with noted proteſtants, in whoſe families 
| they "ar are received with an hoſpitality 
that thinks of nothing but good fellow- 
ſhip, and forgets all difference of perſua- 
fion They behave with a chearfulneſs 
that banilhes all diffidence and reſtraint on | 


account 
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acedunt of the: diſagreeable powers they 
might exert, were they to aſſert the au- 
—— the lter of the lau, bas in- 
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\ a, Of the French Monaftics.—On the Dhein. 


„ 
11 . 


HE .conventyal orders in a France, are 


very numerous and rich, Though 
inferior to the e clergy in knowledge 


* 4. „„ 6 


being * inge the reformation 3 in 
their diſcipline, and the regulations re- 
ſpecting their ſtudies and occupations, in- 
troduced among them during the laſt cen- 
tury, they are beyond compariſon the firſt 
of all monaſtics in chriſtendom. | | 

It were unjuſt, to paſs by, on this occa- 
fon, a claſs of men who, till very lately, 
flouriſhed in France more than in any 


ot ſtate 
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Nate: of Europe. By the ſolid utility they \ 


were of in the republic of letters, they 
deſerved mare reſpect and proteQion than 
any other inſtitution in later ages. Happy 
had not the ſpirit of ambition and intrigue 
interrupted their progreſs in the laudable 
purſuits for which their ſociety had been 
primitively inſtituted. This pernicious 
ſpirit involved ſome of them in difficulties, 
from which they not only found it im- 
poſſible to extricate themſelves, but to 


procure a diſtinction between the innocent 


and the guilty. In conſequence of that 
enmity which the whole body had in- 
curred through the arrogant interference 
of ſome, with affairs repugnant to the na- 


ture of their profeſſion, they were both 


indiſcriminately ſentenced to univerſal 
ruin . 
Whether the grievous accuſations laid 


to their charge are wholly true, or only 
in part, they were thought more power - 


ful and conſiderable than was compatible 
with the ſafety and intereſt of thoſe go- 


vernments that determined their deſtrucs 


tion. 
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ton. Vet Abts >tictive may poſſibly it 
the opition of many; not have operated 
ſo forcibly againſt them, as thät which 
more lately prompted the downfal of 
other religious orders, the view of pro- 
fing by the ſequeſtration of their reve 
nues. This ſome have imagined may, 
after all, have been the efficient cauſe of 
the expulſion of the Jeſuits from France, 
and the other countries whence they were 
baniſhed. But when we reflect on the 
ſeyere treatment, ſome of the chief per- 
ſons among them experienced in the 
general calamity that befel their whole 
body, this ſeems to put it out of all doubt 
that the ſuppreſſion of it muſt have been 
owing to other weighty reaſons. The 
known, ſpirit of humanity and moderation 
now prevailing in the European world is 
totally inconſiſtent with the unrelenting 
and reſentful manner in which the proſe- 
cutions againſt them were conducted, and 
the little compaſſion, or rather ſatisfaction, 
exprefled by the generality of bands at 
their misfortunes. 
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PRE French delight, in waits of im» 
= portance. However they, may, carry 
| their. native, gaiety, or more properly 
| their levity, into the tranſaction of the 
moſt ſerious, affairs, yet they are not will- 
ing, at the ſame, time, to ſuffer the weight 
and conſequence, of what they are engaged 
in to be diminiſhed. ern 105 

To preſerve, by n means of 1 
dor, that dignity which is frequently loſt 
in the inconſiſtent airineſs of their beha- 
viour, they have taken due care, to provide 
an ample admixture of parade, wherever 
there is any room for its admiſſion. They 
are equally ſolicitous to decorate common 
ſubjects and tranſactions with ſome pum- 
pous denomination. 

Among other e the * 10 


of the word Academy, may ſerve to con- 


vey 
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vey ſome idea of the ſtrange perverſion 
of language the. French are accafionally 
guilty of, to ſerve the purpoſes of vanity. 
.. Since, the various. eſtabliſhments com- 
; menced ; in France by Cardinal Richelieu, 
the ſucceſſes of his miniſtry having con- 
ferred the higheſt luſtre on his perſon and 
capacity, whatever had been ſettled and 
anthoriſed under the ſanction of his pa- 
tronage, became, of courſe, an object of 
applauſe and imitation. Men not only 
adopted the ſpirit that prompted the di- 
vers inſtitutions he ſet on foot, but even 
adhered to a ſimilitude of names in defin- 
ing ack as were framed after his example. 
This mode became fo prevalent, that it 
took place not only in undertakings of 
utility, but found its way into purfuits of 
ioo ſecondary a claſs to claim ſuch a di- 
ſtinction; and even into ſome of an im- 
moral tendency. 
Eser ſince the foundation of the e French 
academy, that term is become a favourite 
one throughout France. Whatever lite- 


4 1 F 
tary.ibr Hberal occupation, whatevet paf- — "| 
time or diverſion was of a ſocial nature, 6 

as been complimented wu that appella- |8 
122 21 E wri _ Hey . Cr; ; 0 22 N 
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Tue atademies of 8 and of potite 
theme had undoubtedly a right to the 
title; as alſo that of painting and feulp- 
ture. But it has ſinee been debaſed by an 1 
_ application:to meetings of a much inferior SL, 
ſtamp; and to others that abſolutely diſ- l 

grace it. Not only riding- houſes,, fen- 
cing-ſchodls;- and: ꝓrivate muſical aſſoci- 
ations have uſurped it, but even ſogieties 
of profeſſed gameſters, have not been 
aſhamed to make eee known 80 
this deſig nation. 

Ihe Freneh are Ong ey to accuſe he 
Italafs of a ridiculous pronenefs to be- 
ſtow empbatical epithets and phraſes on 1149 
the moſt trifling buſineſs, : and the lighteſt | | | 5 ; 
-bceurrences; but certain it is, that a more | \ of 
audacious and barefaced proſtitution of j 
any term is not found in the language of | 

1 - this | 
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this latter; nor, it enen e 
any other nitwdo ey nv 0 22, 
the French: 0betch.thijr 8 
far on improper and unjuſtifiable geca- 


one, well may one ſuppciſe they: will al- 


low themſelves the fulleſt indulgenee of 
unity on thoſe: whete a diſplaꝶ of ſtateli- 


meſs is the ſeſe blameable; us attention to 


appearances is, in ſome meaſure; neceſſary. 
On every oppottunity of this forts they 
ſtudy to accompatry things with a punc- 


ious ſhow of grandeur ; and in default 
bf the ſubſtatrée to ſubſtitute , however, a 
_ potapous' ſhadow.” Z 99D 2301q ze 


This-is peculiarly Gbvious in FREY 


: kc conventions of their dignitaries; either 
in chureh or ſtare; uch a vein bf mag- 
NMificence runs rough che Gere monial ex- 


Mbited on theſe oecaſionb us is perfectly 


calculated to convey a great notion of 


their importance; atid completely to ſereen 
their kene at} walt of reab confe- 


— 8 
| N | _ 
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As thefe ſhews, however, daztle tlie 
eyes of the multitude, and procure the 
perſons who figure in them, no inconfi- 
derable ſhare of reſpect, they have their 


uſe in gratifying the ambition of thoſe 


elaſſes of ſubje&s who, 1 their rank or 
employments, arè qualified to make a part 
af them; or, by their birth, have the fu- 


ture enjoyment of them, as one may ſay, 


in petto: a proſpect which, in a nation ſo 


charmed with exteriors as the French, 
is a ſufficient ſput to keep their activity 


on the wing, and to induce them to exert 


their faculties to the utmoſt, in order to 
merit and obtain thoſe 1 Ty honours 
in their turn, 


This public pomp of perſons and of 
things is no leſs an elyſium to the ſpec- 
tators than to the performers themſelves; 
and is ſpoken of many a day before its 

exhibition, with an anticipation of plea- 
fure that proves how great a one is res 
teived on the occaſion itſelf. 


D d 2 


Happil y 
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- Happily for the temper and inclinations 
of the people, theſe: occaſions recur very 
frequently in France. Almoſt every pro- 
vince has its annual, or at leaſt its trien- 
nial, meeting of the clergy and the prin- 
cipal of the laity: not unlike the general 
aſſemblies in our colonies; with this dif- 
ference, however, that in France, they 
are entirely obedient and ſubmiſſive to 
the dictates of the court. It convenes 
them, and directs their deliberations, with 
4; plenitude of. mu unknown in our co- 
lonies. 

Another 3 difference in theſe 
F rench conventions, is the admiſſion of 
the clergy (a privilege denied them in 
our aſſemblies) ; and the influence they 
are ſo eager to exert on every incident 
that may contribute-to exalt the ſuperiority 
of their profeſſion, and the character of 
dignity they are ſo intent to annex to it 
in the opinion of mankind. 

But that difference which atones with 


the 
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the French for all other deficiencies, is the: 
ſplendour: attending the members who- 
compoſe theſe etats, * ſtates,” as they are 
' filed, and are in reality, if any meeting 
can be fo called where freedom of ſpeech 
and of debate is utterly nn, and not 
even dared to be attempteeu. 

But this is a reflection which; one may 
| cuppoſe, they keep at a diſtance, leſt, per- 
haps, it might prompt them to make dan- 
gerous experiments in order to free them: 


ſelves from ſo mortifying a ſituation: ot 
poſſibly leſt too intimate a conſciouſneſs of 
their-inſignificancy-ſhoujd ſupereede the 


feelings of their yanity. xy. 


In the mean time, they vie with each 
other in brillianey of apparel and equi- 
page, and in ſumptuoufneſs of fare. In 
ſhort, while they continue aſſembled, no- 
thing is omitted of thoſe concomitances of 
ſtate and ſuperbneſs that equally amuſe 


and impoſe on the croud, ſeldom attentive 


to any other tokens of greatneſs. and 


power! but ſuch as operate on the figit; 
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add more apt to be pleaſed with what di- 
yerts then, than what is more mann 
iß leſt xintertainingg Noc mo- 
The French are, in 3 fo 4 
taken with this pageantry, as to draw the 
mot idiculous inferences from the ſupe- 
riority of the parade diſplayed among 
tham, to that which is made in lefs oſten- 
tatious cpuntries. They ſeem to imagine 
that, as in proportion to the figure made 
by their grandees, the provinces they, x re- 
preſent are held in eſlimation among 
themſelves, by the {ame rule their nation 
deſertes the pre eminence over all others; 
as none accompany the exerciſe. of go- 
Fgramgat with an equal degreę ef that 
majeſty and eclat which are, in their ap- 
.prehenſivy, the mein pillars of (Rnerpigaty 
and com 

10 Conformably to theſe notions, Al who 
hape a right, or v ho are commiſſioned to 
act on thele emergencies, endeavour all 
they can to make a magnificent. appear- 
l A and to oy * it 1 the aſſer⸗ 
tion 


2 ] 


tion ab chat Rrenchmam Nh thought pro- 


per te apply to them. the compliment 
which the ambaſſader of Pytrhus formere, 
ly-paid-to:the Roman ſenate, by compax- 
ing it zo ap aſſamhiy of kings. . 
„Kah withopt exaggeraliqn bg afliem 
ed, that ſome, pf; thete conventions bare 
clipfe in ęternale the grandeur af gur par · 
liamentary meetings in England; the fo- 
lid importance and reſpectableneſs of 
which. is loſt to the mere ſpectator, and is 
rather, on the re well known han 
well ſeen. . tone 2113 ni 26099} d 
Bseſides theſe perjocdical returns of Ate 
ſalenanicic; the French have alſo a con- 
tinual ſeries of other ſplendid; àmuſe- 
ments, in the feſtivals of their religion. 
Alt abonads in days ſacred to the genius 
of ſpiritual and ecclefiaftical pomp, and 
furniſhes them with frequent opportuni- 
ties of ſignaliſing their ingenuity and ſkil 


in ſuch matters; which are often con- 


ducted with extraordinary magnificence. 
Dd; Their 
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heir religious ole mnities are ducbded 
with fewer” citeumſtances of abſudity. 
man among their neighbours: of the ſame 
cammuniqan. But whatever ſuperiofity 
of judgment they may boaſt in be dilbo· 
fifion and arraügement of "Fitch trifes, 
ſuftife it to obſet ve, that their taſte in theſe” 
thitigs differs remarkably from that of the 
Ttaliany and Spaniatds: The firſt 'chiefly 
ptide themſelves in the exquiſite maſterli- 
neſs of execution in the numerous pio- 
tures and ſtatues that adorn their churches. 
The ſecond, in the profuſion of riches 'that 
glitter on their altar pietes, and are la- 
viſhed on the utenſils fabricated for every 
part of their warſhip! '> While the French 
ſeem more peculiarly to delight in che 
magnificence of the robes and b th 
warn m PF UNE ne 2 | 
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and ſuperintendeney has for a 
Jong time characterised che genius of the 
French government. Its watchfulneſs 
and ſoligituge i is not confined to admini- 
firation and police, but extends to what- 
erer may be conducive to public utility; 


yet, with all the advantages neceſſarily 


ariſing from this unremitting circum- 
ſpection and attention, they are not ar- 


'rived. at kat prodigious variety of in- 


ventions and i improvements which afford 
ſo agreeable, : as well as ſurpriſing, an en- 


tertainment to the foreigners who you 


| to England. | 
From the commoneſt firms to the 
keeneft and moſt vigilant ſcrutiniſer into 


things, there ſeems to be a concurrence 
| in 


| Remarkable . of carefulnels | 


i 4]. 


* foil as are unprepoſſeſſed and diſiu - 


Te that no other country produces 
fo great a number of expert individuals 
in the variaus branches. of .buſineſs they 
profeſs. z and chat the neeeſſary and uſeful 
arts are in general no where ſo well 


dere apd p praftifed 3 as in Ejiglan my 
his 


ie im partial : and candid, amon 
Freych: Wenke © acknowledge 
wle heſnaton, and ofien epi 
when nl at pepage ba Jrrnale 
ey are convinced 'of the ſuperiority, | 
15 theſe matters, that En. gland To Jultly 
claims over Fries. El Drs 
An agricultur e, and in v rural Shots 
of ever) Kidd: they are not Fomparable 
to. the ,Eogtith. he alpect 55 the land 
ER 3 out France, proves this beyond 
Ke wig is 7 a x Jeience. whetoin the inha- 
bitants of this WY ſtand L TIN 
| Fogland has Jong been _fiyled; the garden 
of the North; yt Ut may now TY ny 


: called the garden of Europe. 5 


— 


Neither 


1 
© Neithet 18 their dexterity in arts and 
manufactures to be tanked on the ſhithe 
level of perfection to which we find ef 
both” cartied in England. An avowe® 
preferenee is given every Where to the 
work ef Engliſh urtificers. Whatever 
proceeds from their hands, bears 4 ſtamp 
of wieety and neatneſs to which the han- 
dicraftſmen of foreign parts are, it wr 
ral, utter frangers; 

This, however, is a fact better known 
to, and experienced by, the Engliſh who 
| uf abroad, than by thoſe who remain at 

Whatever is imported of that na- 
may into this ifland is prepared with 
the utmoſt accuracy, in order to ſtand 
the telt of the moſt curious and critical 
examination. It is wronght, therefore, 
with a ſolicitude and exactneſs that are by 
no means uſual in the common run of 
their manual performances, which are 

very coarſe and unpoliſhed, in compariſon 
of the productions of our workmen. 


* 


In 
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In Eysland, the implements of the 
moſt, ordinary and vulgar trades, and. oc», 
eupations, arc, by impartial, people, and 
Sen by ſuch as would willingly depre- 
ciaze us, if they could, acknowledged to 
be, finiſhed with.a;compaQtneſs, and al- 
moſt, 3. delicacy, of workmenſhip and 
execution that far ſurpaſſes thoſe made in 
other. cquntries; where, if their tools and 
inſtruments are barely fit * 1 dome 
monly all their makers aim at. 

Were we to examine the numerous 
ioftitytions of all, kinds that have been 
gradually and ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed in 
France, during the progreſs of the laſt 
and preſent centuries, with the laudable 
view to forward and aſſiſt the cultivation 
of arts and manufactures, we ſhall not 
find them effecting more, if, perhaps, ſo 
much as we have done, on the whole, 
without ſuch helps. 
| Painting, ſculpture, and engraving they 
have hitherto excelled us in, from the 
F greater demand for thoſe productions in 


a country 
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a cduntry where they are encoufaped by 
the ſpirit of its religion, and "diffuſed, 
therefore, with a greater latitude than 
where the gratification of curioſity is theic 
only dependence. In all other feſpects we 
fully cope with, and in many we mani- 

feſtly go beyond them. i 
Voltaire, in his Letters on the Evetith 
Nation; compares us to the irregulars of 
an army, who cannot be expected to per- 
form ſuch expert feats as - diſciplined 
troops. This compariſon is founded on 
the want of thoſe ordinances and regula- 
tions in our learned ſocieties that keep, as 
it were, more cloſely embodied, and con- 
ſequently in better order, the ne 
of chat ſort in France. 
But, with all due deference to bis au- 
F and allowing there may be leſs of 

order and tegulatity in the formation and 

arrangement of our raf bodies than 

there is among thoſe of his bwi country - 
men, one may ſtill venture to defy him to 
cite any greater names among the mem- 
3 — bers 
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bers who have to. this * 
Academy of Sciences, Than have appeared 


ampng'the-fellows:of our Royab fidciety. | 


With regard to depth of reaſoning and 
enquiry into abſtruſe and intricate matters, 
the French do not, in general, equal the 
Engliſh. Few of their writers are as pro- 
found as ours, and we much exetęd them 
in the nuraber of excellent e 
| on ſubjects of this nature. a 

In this department of Ereaiente,' the 
Eogliſh may challenge the ſupremacy. 
Al Europe: allows. it. The many cele- 
brated names that could be cited on this 
occaſion, have reflected the higheſt ho- 
nour on this nation, and raiſed it to the 


ſummit of reputation throughout the | 


learned world for true winden and ſonnd 
philoſophy... 

We may alis the fabjee. 57 ob- 
ſerving as an illuſtration of what has 
been aſſerted, he beſt logical treatiſe i in 
the French language is Et .de penſer, 


- ' the e of a a work that 
appeared 


1 «s 1 
appeared during the brilliant zra of 
Lewis the Fourteenthz and was ſuppoſed | 
to be the joint production of ſeveral of 
the firſt geniuſes of the time. It is cer- 
tainly a moſt valuable performance; but, 
nottrithtanding che imiverſal applauſe it 
deſervedly received, and the high eſteem 
it juſtly commands over all Frahce, all 

ver it is known, though Framed 
With exquiſite judgmem and accutacy, it 
is on the ſtricteſt, and molt favourable 
examination: but ary efementary treatiſe, 
hen" compared to the Eſſuy on the Hu- 
man Utderftanding. "Though dear; lid, 


| rohnþrehibofive ; yet, in the Ynited-opi- 


mon of the moſt able = judivious 
readers, it is not to be mentioned asbear- 
ing any adequate proportion to the depth 
of diſquiſition diſplayed in that treaſure of 
equally ſublime and uſefül knowledge, 
flowing: from 'the maſterly pen of our 
bon en 2 "1. 908 b 
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FH E French academy, 2 in 
order to purify and title, their lan- 
guage, and render it correct by a proper 
ſtandard of ſtated tules, has, no, doubt, 
greatly contributed to its politeneſs and 
elegance. But, as words and phraſes only 
have been its object, we muſt not be ſur- 


priſed that things themſelves have been 


rather neglected, and thrown alide, as it 
were, to make room for the much leſs 
neceſſary taſk. of inventing new modes of 


- expreſſion, and of xefining ſuch as. were 


an. fraught with ſufficient energy. 
An undertaking of this nature could 


not fail to involve thoſe. who were em- 


ployed in it in a multiplity of fuperfluons 
labour, and to turn the edge of their. at- 


tention to what certainly merited feaſt the 


efforts of theit genius and capacity. Theſe 


ons 


WH 
* 


| f 47 7 1 3 
in 91:1 ad bo *, 
bus, "application at fa: dull and tedious a 


buſineſs : an aſſertion which the literary... 


 tecords of that time fully verify. hl 
If we conſult the accounts lüb ting of, 
many of the _ moſt famous members of... 
the French academy; ve ſhall find that 
their beſt productions were moſtly prior to 
their reception into that ſociety. Few, if 
indeed, any of the original writings of the 
primitive academicians are at preſent in 
requeſt among their countrymen. Ou 
the contrary, if we except the tranſlations 
made. by-fome of them of not tfiany Greek 
and Latio, and a few Italian and Spaniſh 
writess, little remains of thetn that is not 
held in utter contempt, Vokaire himhfelf 
could. not help obſervitlg theif very names 
are become an object of deriſiofi, ane 
might not improbably be hurtful to au- 

thors who ſhould unluckily bappen to in⸗ 

herit them. „ 
It certainly ſeems not unlikely, that a 
confiderable prejudice reſulted t6 thoſe 
whoſe faculties were not of a very vigo- 
E e roug 


abligad) ta reuounce . all other ocupations: 
- a;lurmile that does not appear groundleſs 
Ata applied to:thiſewho were concerned 
in hei eempiling of that imniente. dicti- 


gangs, Of * E Wards ha my 


tat 1 


WN 


o and durable texture, from the =" 


nuts” inveſtigation of thoſe endleſs and 
almoft impereeptible' niceties of ſtyle and 


diction that were continually ſtretching 


their; thoughts on the rack, and abſorbing 
all the powers of heir hi GE: ſuch 
an undeaſing fatigue of the ſpirits-not only 
warpedy but incapacitated them from the 
proſecution of matters of greater moment, 
Neirher is it ſurprifing that perſons iin 


merſad in ſuch an inexhauſtible fund of 


diſouſſions ſhould have in a manner, been 


onary, publiſned under the name and au- 


i Wheniwe conſider ih prodigious pains 
they be ſiowedi in bringing this enterpriſe 


to: meturity, the infinite trouble they un- 
der went in determining the preciſe mean- 
inge the propriety, and degree af ele- 
term, 
11/581 oicalt 
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all chis, it ſhould be eonfeſſed, muſt have 
required a moſt laborious and indefatigable 
ſerutiny in each of the compilers. What 
was incompatably more diſagreeable, it 
muſt have alſo occaſioned very fatiguing 
differtations, among the members of the 
whole ſociety. in their collected capacity; 
| They, muſt, neceſſarily have held a prodl- 
gious number of ſeſſions befote. the opi- 
nionb of ſo many diſputants could be re- 
conciled on the infinity of W e pro- 
dneded in their conſultatlons. 

Many of theſe, indeed, een at the 
commencement of their inſtitution abſo- 
lutely ridiculous. - During a long time, 
unbounded liberties were publicly taken 
in-expoſing to laughter and mockery their 
affected ſolicitude about the putity and 
dorrectneſs of the French tongue. Songs; 
ſtanzas, and epigrams, filled with jeſts 
and ſcoffings, poured upon them from all 
quarters. | One of the prime wits then in 
being, wrote a play purpoſedly to banter 
them; This was the celebrated St. Evre. 
Ee 2 mont, 


| ith very. humorouſly deſcribes the 


\ 
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nt, whoſe comedy intitled the Acade- 


whimſical, abſurd ſpirit that preſided in 
their aſſemblies. Even of latter days they 
have been occaſionally lampooned. Vol- 
taire himſelf, among many others, did 


not, in his beginnings, ſeem to entertain | 
a high notion of their merit and dignity. 


Wich all this apparatus of care and ap- 
plication, it is by #9 means Clear that the 
French language has attained to a greater 


degree of perfection than the Engliſh; 


which has, in a manner, been abandoned 


to the diſcretion of all writers indiſcrimi- 


nately. But whatever irregularity and 
incorreaneſs may be found in the writings 
of our authors of avowed, eſlabliſhed 
merit, the ſpirit and energy of thouglit 
and expreſſion for which they are univer- 
fally renowned, obviate all attention to 
fight neglects and deficiencies. Theſe 
are almoſt infeparable from a truly emi- 
nent genius, too intent on eſſentials to 
fetter his mind with the conſideration of 

| trifles, 


* 


veſtigation of thipgs themſelves, to pay 
much regard to that finical accuracy on 
which the herd of mere verbal critics ſet 


Fa 1 5 
trifles, and too deeply engaged in the in- 


ſo high and ſo i improper a value. 


Theſe are the methode by which the 
men of abilities this nation has produced 


in ſuch numbers, liave recommended 
themſelves to the notice and admiration 


of the enlightened world; and have am- 
ply atoned for the want of thoſe inferior 
e e 4 French are ſo inexorable 
in requiring from all who aſſume the cha- 
racter of writers. But theſe are evidently 
not viewed in ſo neceſſary a light by the 
literati of other countries. They expreſs 
an equal, if not a higher degree of appro- 


bation for the great elaſſical productions 


that have done ſo much honqur to the 
Engliſh, of late years, in all parts of Eu- 
rope, than for thoſe from which the 


French imagine they ought to derive a ſu- 
perior luſtre. 


This, no doubt, will appear a bold aſ- 


ſertion to a ſtaunch Frenchman : the prin- 


Ee 3 ci pal 
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cipat leſſons of bis education have raught 


kim to look on his countrymen as the 


| moſt confpicuous part of mankind, in the 


polite apd intelledual accompliſhments 
that diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of Europe 
from every other people on earth. In 
conſequence of this opinion, a Frenchman 
places France as. much. above the reſt of 


Europe, in theſe reſpects, as Europe it- 


ſelf is above the reſt of the world. 


Such are the ideas, which kad is 


aner e the · French muſt well 
know they entertain in favour. of them- 


| ſelves. . Many. of them ſcruple not ta 


maintain this arrogated ſuperiority, with a 


f preſumption. very offenſive to intelligent 


foreigners; not only 1 to the Engliſh, - who 


being their principal rivals, opght. rather 
to be conſidered as parties chiefly intereſt- 


ed, but equally to the Italians and Ger- 
mans, who, with reaſon, eſteem them- 
ſelves as competent judges of merit as the 


French. Among the moſt ſeplible and 


Judicious of theſe, their excellence has not 


pen rated ſo bigh e as their vanity; and 
© | _— 
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the Engliſh, to their great mortification, 
have been reputed their equals, at leaſt; in 
Point of ſcience and - literature. - This 
equality holds good, even in ſueh oompo- 
ſitions, as they will perhaps think it hard 
they ſhould be denied the firſt prize in, 
thoſe of wit and entertainment, As com · 
plete ſpecimens of this ſpecies of,writing 
have ſeen the light in England, as in any 
| country. and have. juſtly procurtd do the 
Engliſh the fame of poſſeſſing univerſal 
powers of mind, a praiſe which; though 
warmly conteſted by the French, while 
they dwell on general matters, they are 
conſtrained, by the force of truth and ar- 
gument, to ſubſcribe. to, whenever they 

4 can. be brought to deſcend to particulars, 

An enumeration of theſe, abundantly 
ſufficient to prove what has been advanced, 
may be found in a work written, ceitainly 
with no defign to place the Engliſh on 
a level with,-the French. The author 
has given a catalogue of Engliſh writers, 
whom he-extols with a warmth of admi- 
£ | „ | ration 


* 
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ration no foreigner of adequate abllitiey 
ever exceeded in favour: of thofe Frenth 
writers that have made the preateft fi- 
gure in the republie of letters. They. 
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whom rivals praiſe as much as "they are 


praiſed themſelves, cannot with reaſon be 


deemed their inferiors, According to this 


rule we may oonclude that thoſe Engliſh 


authors whom his pen has ſo amply cele- 


1 bred, have, in their ara talents, . no 


ſuperiors among the French. IT” 


+ The perſon that, perhaps without" in- 


tending it, has pajd our countrymen ſo 


glorious an. homage, is no leſs a man than 


Voltaire. In his Letters on this nation, he 


lay himſelf out to do it the fulleſt juſtice, 


in moſt inſtances. Though in ſome he 
coincides wich received prejudices, yet, on 
the whole, he ſeems delighted' with his 
ſubject, and, to his honour, moſt cordially 


embraces every opportunity of reprelent” 


ing us in advantageous colours, © 

This noble teſtimony of our equality, 
at the leaſt, is the more flattering and 
„ effeQual, 


1 

_ efetual, as it is involuntary, and obtain- 
© £d, as it were, by ſurpriſe, from one whole 
opinion we ſhould probably never have 

? re but in this manner. 
For this reaſon it is highly to be prized: 
nor leſs, indeed, for the eminent capacity 
of him from whom jt proceeds; a man of 
whom: poſterity will think more greatly 
than gnvy and detraQtion will ſuffer the 
preſent age, and to whom, without adula- 
tion, may be applied, with reſpect to his 
country, the motto from Horace, prefixed 
to Pope's edition of Shakſpeare, ** nil ortum 
tale; * France never produced his equal: 
an aſſertion grounded on that amazing va- 
riety of excellent productiqps which have 
been ontinually flowing from his inex- 
| hauſtihle genius, during the ſpace of more 
than half a century: a portion of time 
wherein he has indiſputably reigned the 
moſt eloquent hiſtorian, the ſublimeſt poet, 


in ſhort, the moſt celebrated writer in all 
Europe. | 


This 
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li return of -praiſe and reſpe& we 
owe to the name of a perſbn,”who' has o 
much contributed by the weight arniezed 
to the ſplendor of bis ralents, to diols 
the. reputation of England through the 


many countries whete his writings are f6 
highly and deſervrdiy eſteemed. He i 
ſometimes mort ſtvoto upon u thau 10 
con ſiſttnt with exact veracity, yet, con- 
ſideting that be it à Frenchman, and 
therefore intereſted. agiinſt a people, for 
ages the profeſſed rivals, and, till more, 
the inveterate foes of his country, it ought 
rather to be admired that he echild ſup- 
prefs the emotions of native partiality i6 
far as to lav, on ſome 'occafiotts, me 
whole powers of his eloquenge Te dur fa- 
vour, than afford any diſguſt "that he 
mould yield, which he does but ſeldom, 
to the torrent of ptepoſſeſſions ſo ſtrong 
Joo) prevalent in his + eountry'to-oHr diſad. 
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Gn the Part of Infpription and Bulls lane, 


E x to the academy that Ya 
N. given riſe to this digreſſion, in 
point of date, but far {ſuperior in merit 
and utility, is the Academy of Inſcriptions 
and Belles Lettres. 


Whatever encomiums they beſtow upon 
this inſtitution, it will ſuffer no diſparage- 
ment if ye claſs it with our Society of An- 
tiquaries : amang whom there is proba- 
bly as copious a repoſitory of claſſical and 
medallic learning as among the gentlemen 
who compoſe the former. 

The term medallic is uſed becauſe this 
French ſociety was primarily deſigned, as 
their appellation intimates, to cultivate 
that fort of knowledge which is conver- 
ſant in ancient coins and medals, and what 


may be properly called the ſtudy and 


ſcience of antiques, 
An 
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| Fees though very probably the princi- 
pal and moſt efficiegt of any that contri- 
buted to this eſtabliſhment, was to record 
the moſt fignal and remarkable events and 


tranſactions of the reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, its founder and patron. 


An additional motive, as it way pre- | 


This taſk, it may truly be ſaid, they per- 


formed i in a firain of flattery that ſtigma- 
ties them for the completeſt maſters of 


adulation that were ever incorporated, to 
varniſh and diſguiſe N folly, and 
oppreſſion. 

There was not a fingle deed of their in- 
fatuated ſovereign deſerving any of theſe 
appellations (and the world knows there 


were many), which they did not extol as 
_ © the ſummit of fortitude, wiſdom, and cle- 


mency. They audaciouſly employed every 
ſymbol appropriated to the ſignification 
of what 1s pratie-worthy: and hergic, to 
perpetuate the memory of deeds which 
none but his foes ſhould be glad to ſeg 
thus infamouſiy reſcued from oblivion. 

| | Under 
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Under the Roman Emperors medals 
were often ſtruck; of thoſe which re- 
main, moſt were well adapted to the o. 
caſion. Doubtleſs there were ſeveral ſa- 
cted to the virtues and heroiſm of ſuch as 
were neither virtuous nor heròes: hut We 
do not read of the moſt tyrarmical and de- 
praved of them ever avowedly forming a- 
corps of profeſſed ſycophants, in order to 
ſeandalous a manner, facts unworthy of 
notice, or deſerving of none that could re- 
dound to their honouf. 12 82 

Such an affront to the diſcerriment of 
mankind was reſerved for that ſpirit of 
arrogance, which dictated the meaſures 
adopted under the auſpices of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. Notwithſtanding the pom 
pous encomiunis fo profuſely laviſhed on 
' his undertakings (if truth, diveſted of pal 
liatiort, is appealed to), he was the ſeourge 
of that age to which partiality and preju- | 
dice have affixed his name by way of 
honour and diſtinction. 


In 


1 


la che judgment of men of ud ſents 
and penetration, France hardly ever expes 
rienced a more unfortunate period. A 

| firife ſeemed: to have-ariſen between the 
monarch and his ſubjects how far he 
could extend bis ill uſage of -thein; and 
exert à deſpotiſm unkno n to the moſt 
arbitrary of his predeceſſors; and how far 
they could carry their flattery and applauſe 
of him, for ſuch things ab, in any king but 
theit own, they would n with 
deteſtation or contempt, Ub 101 nod? 

. Hence, in the midſt of ne enpolitih and 
| bers adminiſtration as ever diſgraced 
à crowned head, he was magnitied as a 
conſummate politieian, and a benign ſo- 
vereign. What was a far greater evil, | 
it preeluded all attempte ta a cute. Such 
was the reciprocal infatuation. both of 
prince and people, that he not only thought 
himſelf, but was eſteemed by thoſe who 
ſurrounded n. er g of 
thoſe ee, 
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On the Sorlewns—Frinlh adi in Matters 7. n. 
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| 'NOTHER Finn of cha gloty. of 
X France is the Sorbonne. - The ce- 
cleſiaſtical part of the French nation 
eſteem it as much ſupetior to any ſchool 
in Europe, for theological erudition, as 
they aſſert the religion it was founded to 
teach and maintain is above. what they des 
nominate the heretical ſects that have dĩ · 
ſturbed the r wh nn in has 
age | 

Since the ans; of Cardinal Richlieu, 
the great benefactor and reſtorer of this 
celebrated ſeminary, it has flouriſhed with 
greater luſtre than ever; and produced 
perſonages of prime eminence in the 
ſtudy of divinity : none, howevet, to be 
preferred to ſuch as the univerfities of 
England can boaſt. Theſe may, in ſpiri- 
"> matters, as much be conſidered the 
bulwark 


t 


balack of proteſtantiſmn, as England it. 
ſelf, in temportl affairs; is jullly reputed _ 


the main . of the liberties of A 


Europe. 
Whatever the vic 3 may think of i 
cheir divines, the writings of the Engliſh 
on thoſe poirits where both parties are 
agreed, find, it is preſumed, a greater nan 


ber of readers in France than theirs of A 


ſimilar kind do in England. Among theſs 
readers, may be counted ſome of · the moſt 


the Sorbonne itſelf not excepted. This 
approbation and eſteem of out theological 
performances, we are far from paying to 
theirs; notwithſtanding the known readi- 
neſs and impartiality with which we read 
and admire the productions of the French. 
This, though an indirect, is perhaps no 

inconetuſrve- proof of the ſy de of 
the Engliſh divines. | 
But whatever arguments my be ot 
againſt. the pretenſions of the French, 
chere is no branch of knowledge wherein 
* 4 46 £5 the 
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the ptide of the generality can imagirie 
they have * much leſs * 
riors. 

The truth is, ever ſince the reign of 
that monarch, of whom ſo much has al- 
ready been ſaid, the ſpirit of domineering, 
that marked his character, communicated 
itſelf, in no ſmall meaſure, to his ſubjes. 
They were, long before his time, tinctured 
with a ſufficient ſhare of national conceit; 
but they derived from the ſplendor and 
fucceſſes that accompanied a confiderable 

Patt of his reign, an additional degree of 
_ arfogancse; which exalted them, in their 
own imagination, as much above every 
other people, as his power and grandeur 
Exceeded thofe of any cotemporary poten- 
tate. N 
Notwithſtanding the decreaſe ot the 
ſtrength and importance of France, the 
natives have loſt nothing of that ideal 
greatneſs, which is ſo difficult to eradicate 
from the minds of a people who have 
once made a capital figure in the world. 


FE They 
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They fill coritinue-ts eſteem themſelves,” 
as much as they did- then, a 
the firſt nation in the univerſe. | 
Were they content with challengiti a 
right to an equality, no umbrage could 
reaſonably be taken: but that would be a 
degradation to which it muſt not be ex- 
pected the French will ever ſubmit. 
Some there ate who think as reſpectfully 
of their neighbours as of themſelves ; but 
the generality are no lefs amazingly than 
ridiculouſly prepoſſeſſed with the moſt 
ſtubborn conviction of their univerſal ſu- 
periority in all things. This is a foible 
not only common among the leſs en- 
lightened claſſes, but as much, if not even 
more, prevalent among the major part of 
their literati, They cannot patiently ſuf- 
fer a compariſon of their fame and merit 
with thoſe of foreigners. They often 1 res 
mind one of Virgil 8 ſimile of Rome lift 


ing its head as much above other cities, 
Quantum ſeita ſolent inter viburna cupre, b, : 


"7 a8 4 tall cypreſs above a 2 mrü ib. * 
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This ſeems che degree of niagnitiide they 
aſcribe to their nation relatively to others, 
Good breeding reſtrains the direct tnani- 
feſtation of their ſentiments on this point; 
when eñigaged in converſation wiel fitan - 
bers, yet one may, without much depth 
af-penettation;' and in fpite of. the eaution 
tliey ue to. ſoften what they fay to the 
| depreſſion ard: undervaluing of others, 
plainly” diſcover the prodigious height 
from whence * they look dowh upon all 

dther individuals in this particular. 
This vanity and prefumption are the 
nate ſurpriſing! a9 a very little enquiry 
would ſhew them how much they pro- 
eeed from the groſſeſt ignorance. The 
leaſt attention io what paſſes in out land, | 
for inftarice, muſt quickly teach them, 
that howevef profperouſly they cultivate 
the field of learning and literature, it is 
not with a ſucceſs beyond our own, Their 
univerſities, though far more numerous 
and fuller of ſtudents, do not afford an 
r catalogue of illuftrious names; 
Ff 2 and, 
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and, notwithſtanding the French nation is 
doubly, at leaſt, as populous as the Eng- 
ih, yet, on examination, we ſhall find, in 
our own, a parity of excellent authors in- 

all branches of ſcience or genius. Fo 
; Addiſon, it is ſaid, was the firſt who 
gave the celebrated Boileau an advantage- 
ous notion of our literary abilities. If 
this be true, Boileau, and the reſt of his 
countrymen, who ſtood, it ſeems, much 
in the ſame. predicament, were moſt 
ſhamefully ignorant what a treafure of 
intellectual merit Was to be found in 
England. An ignorance of this kind 
certainly reflected no inconſiderable diſ- 
grace on the Freneh. As a learned and 
polite nation, they ought not to have re- 
mained ſo long unacquainted with the 
worth and eminence of neighbours, of 
whoſe turn, capacity, and progreſs in all 
improvements, it behoves them principal- 
to have the moſt my and accurate in- 
telligence. 
In this reſpect v we are confelſedly much 


more 
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more inquiſitive and better inſtructed than 
they are; a circumſtance that has eſſen- 
tially contributed to the figure this nation 
has long maintained. It is a medium 


never to be negleQed by a people, whom 
the ſpirit of freedom enables to adopt all 


ſuch as may prove beneficial to its intereſt, 
or conducive to its honour, Of the man 


reſtrictions impoſed by deſpotiſm, it is not 
the leaſt, that men ſhould be debarred ä 


from that unlimited inſpection into the 
fund of knowledge and talents poſſeſſed 
by others, which is the greateſt channel 


whereby to communicate and diffuſe 


ſcience, good ſenſe, and happineſs, 
throughout the world, 


Inſpired by this auſpicious and praiſe- 


worthy curioſity, we had fully peruſed, 
and were thoroughly converſant with, the 
merit of the French in theſe particulars, 
long before they had any tolerable idea of 
our's; though, ſtrange to tell! this unpar- 
e neglect ſubſiſted in France dur- 
ing the whole reign of Charles the Se- 
F Ff 3 cond, 
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cond (and even till the commencement 
of this century,) an æra as .remarkable 
for the flouriſhing ſtate of learning: And 
literature j in England as any mak * 
ed or followed. — 

| Among other articles * impginary du. 
eriority, the French pride themſelves 
pnconſcionably in the ſkill, and expertneſs 
of their ſcholars in writing Latin. As they 
ſet a prodigious value on compoſitions 4 an 
that language, public prizes, haye been 
inſtituted in the univerſity of Paris, and 
ſeveral © others, er, the bent of 
e 

But it r ay, with out partiality, Is Ram 
fdently Aer rted, that they have not vet 
prpduced any thing « of higher. claſſical me- 
rit than the many ingenious pieces that 
appear at Oxford and Cambridge, at thoſę 
periodical | terms appointed for a regular 
proof and exbibition of their progrel in 
the learned languages. | 

Bs it wopld 1 be tedious, and rather un. 
erties to deſcend i e a detail, it will 


de 


: 


BY 
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be ſufficient to appeal for the veracity af 
what has been advanced to the candour 
and impartiality of thoſe 'who have had 
the curioſity to examine the ſeveral pro- 
ductions on either fide. 

It may not, however, be amiſs to add; 
that, with regard to the younger claſſes of 
ſtudents, a far greater proportion of aſſiſt- 
| ance is afforded to the French than to the 
Engliſh univerſitarians in their reſpective 
trials of ſkill. Of the former it may bs 
{aid, that more than half their work is 
done for them before they ſet about it; 
Not only the outlines, and general heads 
of the ſubje & are copiouſly laid down, 
but even the thoughts, and ſometimes 
many of the principal words, are prepared; 
The chief buſineſs conſiſts in properly at+ 
ranging them. Hence it may be juſtly in- 
ferred, that thoſe performances are ſtrictly 


no leſs than ſpecimens of the capacity 


of the ableſt perſons in their univerſities. 
The caſe is much otherwiſe in our's ; 


Where a ſimple delineation of the ſubject 
Ff 4 18 
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4s the only thing propounded, and the 
amplification i is wholly left to the efforts. 
of thoſe of whom it is intended to aſcer- 
tain the abilitic 

In anemipe of a ſuperior nature, the 
French have not yet diſplayed a higher 
degree of "excellence in Latinity than 
the Engliſh, either in proſe or in poetry. 
Though che former affect a more frequent 
uſe of that language than the latter, yet 
the perhaps leſs numerous pieces that pro- 
ceed occaſionally "20M the pens of theſe, 
are, in the opinion of competent judges, 
not inferior in correctneſs and elegance. 
It is difficult to decide on the merit of mo- 
dern eompoſitions, in a language doomed 
to obſoleteneſs ſo many centuries ago. 
No. few connoiſſeurs, however, eſteem 
the Engliſh literati more critically conver- 
fant in it than thoſe of x other e 
at this day. i 

| Notwithſtanding the encomiums de- 
ſervedly beſtowed on the iluſtrigus Thua- 
nus, his Ale, however pure and elafſical, 


i 


is not ſuperior to the Latinity of Eraſmus 


the Scots, nor, allowing for the dryneſs 
of his ſubject, to the language of that 
elegant phyſical writer, odor Freind, 
among the 3 


CHAP. LIV. 


On the Propenſity of the French and Engliſh to overe 
rate their Merit —Charafter of the Romans in this 
| Reſpett.—Of the Per fians. — And Tartars in China, 


XCLUSIVE of the motives that have 
been mentioned, for preferring them- 
0 to other nations, the French have 
à variety of others. They are indefatigable 
in ſeeking and finding out reaſons to nou- 
riſh that perſuaſion of ſupremacy over the 


reſt of mankind, wherein they delight to 


indulge themſelves much more than any 
other people. 

All ee are, it muſt be confeſſed, ſuf- 
hciently 


among the Dutch, of Buchanan among 


I 4 ! 


Aden watm and zealous in eontending 
for a greater proportion of merit and praiſe 
than ſtrictly belongs to them; but ſtill 
moſt of them preſerve ſame appearance of 
modeſty in the enumetation of their vir- 
tues, and abſtain from thoſe immoderate 
aſſertions of priority, that only ſerve to 
any conviction of the rectitude of their 
pretenſions in! the minds of thoſe whom 
they labqur to ent as inferior to 
them. 

The Engliſh are, e the only 
people at preſent whoſe propenſity to exalt 
themſelves above others, falls' but- little 
ſhort of that of the French ; but eyen they 
are not ſo univerſal in their claims to un- 
rivalled excellence, being willing enough 
to allow their neighbours to ſurpaſs n 
in many reſpects. 

Neither ſhould it be omitted, that the 
Engliſh are above diſſembling the high 
opinion they entertain of themſelves. They 
aver their ſentiments with candour and 

0 down- 


d 
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en den, while the French, "with; 3 
pretended ſolicitude that renders chem pe- 
culiarly ridiculous, often affect to conceal 
that deep-rooted belief of their unlimited 
ſuper-emigence, which is, ne vertheleſa, 
perpetually betraying ieſelf in their words 
and actions. 

It is obſervable that the Romans, un- 
queſtionably as proud and haughty a peo- 
ple as ever exiſted, were, notwithſtanding, 
remarkably impartial in the appreciation 
of their worth. In the midſt of their tri- 
umphs, they never aſſumed to themſelves 
more merit than they had the cleareſt 
right to challenge. 

Hence we find no 3 in any 
of their writings. In the many ſpeeches 
their hiſtorians or poets have either col- 
jected from tradition, or, in the heat and 
fire of compoſition, have put into the 
mouth of their heroes, we ſee no other 
pride and exultation than that which re- 
ſulted from the ſucceſſes that were due to 

their yalour and conduct, the two only qua- 
lifications 
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lifications wherein they adjudged them 
ſelves the prize. 

Inſtead- of ;nduftriouſly elves to un- 
der-rate the worth. of other nations, the 
Romans feem not to have felt the leaſt 
diſquietude i in allowing them all the great 
and good qualities they thought them- 
ſelyes intitled to. They bad too much 
honour and magnanimity, after depriving 
them of their liberty, to rob them alſo of 
that conſolation a people enjoy in the con- 
| ſciouſneſs of being ſuperior to, and reſpecl· 
ed by, their conquerors, for thoſe arts of 
which the cultivation is more intereſting 
and honourable to mankind than the per- 
nicious ſcience of conqueſt and deſtruc- 
nion. 1 

Such were the ſentiments of that victo- 
rious people. They did not deviate from 
mem even after they had arrived at the 
ſummit of politeneſs and civilization ; as 
may be gathered from thoſe paſſages in 
their writers, wherein they draw a par al- 
let berween themſelves and the many nas 


tions they had ſubdued. 


Horace 
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Horace is far from magnifying his 
countrymen beyond their deſerts. © At 5 
time when Rome was become the ſeat of 
literature as well as of univerſal power ; 
when all kind of improvements flottiſh- 
ed with diſtinguiſhed luftre in that capital 
of the univerſe, he is conſpicuouſly deci- 
five in favour of the ſuperiority of the 
Greeks in thoſe literary accompliſhments 
whereon the Romans highly valued them- 
felves, and which they were ſo ſtudious 
to acquire. Witneſs the elegant acknow- 
jedgment he ſo frankly makes in that 
well known _ 


Vis exemplaria Greca, 


Neerurna ver ſate manu, verſate diurna. 


He expreſsly enjoins his countrymen to 
revere the tranſcendant genius of Greece; 
and to look on its productions as the beſt 
models to admire and imitate. 

Virgil is no leſs explicit in thoſe cele- 
brated verſes wherein he deſcribes, with 
ſuch preciſion and majeſty, the different 
attributes of the Greeks and Romans. 


To. 
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To the latter he allots no more chan the 


urts of war and government, while on the 


former he laviſhes, with equal truth and 
energy. the praiſe they fo, amply deſerve 
for having carried every polite att to the 
utmoſt ſttetch of human perfection ercu- 
dent. alii ſpirantia mollius æia, Se.. 
Cicero himſelf, notwithſtanding! that 
perſonat vanity, which was the unhappy 


 foible of his otherwiſe illuſtrious charaQer, 
fill adhetes..to. the moſt exact and laud- 


able impartiality in his review of the vas 
tious people he. ſets in the balance of 
compariſon with the Romans. * What- 


ever we may think of ourſelves, ſays he, 
we have no. dy to Imagine ourſetves 


mer ats, to the; Carthaginidns: in noutenels 
and policy, nor to the Greeks in arts and 
feiences.” Nee rubare Gallot, nec calliditats 
anoc, nec artibus Greens ſipetauimui. 
In. this truly refpeRable- virtue: of na- 
tional modeſty, the Romans were ne vet 
exceeded by any people. It may be added, 
they were probably not a little indebted to 
| it 
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it · for the peaceable ſubmiſſion to theie 
yoke of the numerous countries they had 
conquered. The inhabitants hore the 
weight of ſubjection with the leſs reluct- 
ance, a8 their native character was not 

oppreſſed, and forced to give way ta that 
of cheir maſters, by adopting their notions 
and manners; neither of theſe the Romans 


took pains to introduce any where. They 


left men entirely at freedom to act in theſe 

particulars as they thought proper. Fully 
fatisfied with their obedience in matters of 
government, they fought no other fupe- 
riority. They were too wiſe to lay them. 
ſelves out to inculcate a perſuaſion of their 
being the moſt perfect and complete peo- 
ple in all reſpects; a perſuaſion which, if 
founded on truth, they well knew would 
gain ground of itſelf; and which, if un- 
ſupported by reality, no artifice could - 
bliſ. 9 2 


It is probable a were eppribeatine. 
that an attempt of this nature on their 


part, far from promoting, might prove 
| | an 


L 
An obſtruction, and fruſtrate the deſign; 


_ fromthe envy and jealouſy naturally con- 
. corhitant on ſuch an endeavour.” 
From motives of terror people might, 
indeed, be brought to diſſemble their 
averſion, and quietly yield to their arms; 
but they were well aware that no argu- 
ments would ſuffice to diveſt men of their 
feelings, and render them ſenſible of ima- 
ginary, pretended merits, founded merely 
upon arrogance. A conqueſt over the hu- 
man mind is beyond the power of vio- 
lence to effect. Ihey who are the moſt 
ready to refrain from reſrſtance' to exter- 
nal force, often ſhew themſelves the leaſt 
willing to acquieſce in pretenſions to any 
bother kind of ſuperiority, even in thoſe 
'who become their moſt arbitrary and in- 
controulable maſters. 
Beſides the Romans, antjuſty fur- 
niſhes us with à no leſs meritorious in- 
ſtance of ſelf-denial and impartiality in'the 


tharaQter hiſtorians unanimoufly aſcribe to 
the Perſians. Though as ambitious a 


people 
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people as the former, and, in their days 
no leſs formidable in the Afatic world, 
than the Romans were in after-ages, they 
fil retained a moderation and a conde- 
ſcendence to the humours and tempers of 
the nations over which they extended their 
doininions, that made it much more ſup- 
portable than that of any other conquerors 
we read of in hiſtory, ; 

The Perſians were noted for a ſpirit of 
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lity ſubſiſted between them and the na- 
tions they had reduced, throughout the 
' whole extent of their vaſt empire. They 
arrogated no diſtinguiſhing marks of pre- 
eminence, nor let the vanquiſhed ſee or feel 
they were the ruling people. In the ſyſ- 
tem of their government all who had 
ſubmitted to it were alike thought worthy 
and capable of enjoying an adequate por- 
tion of it with themſelves. No partial 
predilection was maintained in their own 
favour. Inſtead of regarding the natives 
of the countries their arms had overcome 
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as à race! of men inferior to their con 
querors, chey employed them indiſerimi- 
nately with their own people,; They, 
were even ſolicitous in ſeeking, with the 
utmoſt induſtry, for perſons of talents aud. 
abilities among them, in order to raiſe; 
chem to the poſts of honour and truſt. 

This noble confidence was often carried 
ſo far, that many of the countries they 
added to their empire hardly perceived 
they were ſubject to the Perſians by any: 
other token than that of acknowledging: 
them their chiefs and protectors. What-. 
ever had been the form of their govern- 
ment, it remained. uſually unaltered. Com- 
mon- wealths ſtill retained their own laws, 
and regulations; and kingdoms did not 
even experience a change in the reigning. 
families. So long as theſe acted with 
fidelity to their new maſters, they were 
left in a friendly poſſeſſion of their Laker 
ritance. . 

The Greeks foes their capital 


and invincible enemies, were not excluded 
o from 
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from the moſt munificent exertion of theſe 
generoſity. Though perpetually at war 
with them, either by open and direct 
hoſtilities, or by fomenting the diviſions 
that were continually diſturbing the inter- 
nal peace of that diſtracted people, the 


Perſians had ſtill impartiality enough to 


recognize their ſuperiot merit, and to re- 
ward it in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner, 
- whenever conducive to their utility. 
The recompence they derived from this 


liberality, of conduct, fully demonſtrated 


| how conſiſtent it was with the foundeft 
policy. None of the many nations of 
which they acted, in fact, rather as heads 
than maſters, conſidered them in any 
"other light than as the principals of 2 
grand cottfederacy, formed under their 
direction, and ſupported by their power. 
They beheld them with an eye of reſpe& 
and deference much more than of awe 
ind terror. 

Tacitus obſerves of a Roman governo 
in Britain, Caritatem loco autboritatis para- 
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that by conducting themſelves with that 


_ ſerving, and 
by rewarding ſuperior capacity wher- 


Zu OR 
verat, © that he was obeyed through af. 
fection more than through fear.” With 
equal truth it might be ſaid of the Perſians, 


equanimity of mind and deceney of beha- 
viour, which deprives no individuals of 
the we ep they are conſcious of de- 


conſequently expect; and 


ever diſcovered, they attained to the ſum- 
mit of the moſt valuable of all political 
arts, that of commanding the perſons 
of men through an influence over their 
minds. 

By ſuch laudable means the Perſians 
eſtabliſhed an empire, the baſis of which 
was equality and juſtice i in the diſtribution 
of recompence and honours, and an ab- 
horrence of undue preferences. It was 
conſequently framed to fear no diſſolution 
from any cauſe ariling within itſelf, and 
could only be deſtroyed by thoſe violent 
concuſſions which ſeem to be periodical in 
the univerſe, and to act with irreſiſtible 

might 
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might when the time decreed for their 
operations is arrived. 

Thus it required no leſs than an Alex- 
ander, at the head of the braveſt and 
moſt: invincible nation then exiſting, to 
overturn the Perſian empire. One may 
obſerve on this occaſion, that his rapid 
and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs was in a great 
meaſure owing to the radical defect 
of all governments eſtabliſhed by too 
diffuſive conqueſts, the vaſt diſtance of 
the ſeat of power from the parts expoſed 
to the attacks of the enemy. This, among 
other cauſes, concurred materially, many 
. centuries after, to the downfal of Rome. 

The triumphs of Alexander are to be 
attributed to the ſuperior {kill in war of 
the Greeks, and no ways to inferiority 
of courage in the Perſians, This appears 
from the intrepidity they diſplayed, to the 
laſt, in every battle they fought with that 

hero. In other reſpects they had the ad- 
| vantage. Their finances were in better 
order ; their armies, though more nume- 
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F 
tous, were much more abundantly ſuppli- 
ed with neceſſaries; none of their ſubjects 
{merved from their fidelity ; ; none of their 
allies deſerted them; ; and even the Greeks 
that were in their pay did not lay down, 
their arms till after the death of Darius. 
Such inſtances of unfeigned attachment, 
and of perſeverance in their intereſt until 
all was Joſt, do them more honour, ag they 
are inconteſtible proofs of their lenity in 
the exerciſe of power, than even the vic- 
tories of Alexander conferred on his mili- 
tary talents, No very extraordinary exer- 
tion of theſe was requiſite in the conteſt 


with a people who, unhappily for them, 
had not cultivated the art of war with an 


aſſiduity ſufficient to enable them to cope 
with a nation like that of the Macedo. 
nians, Theſe made that ſcience their only 
ſtudy : haying, by their expertneſs in it, 
ſubjugated even the Greeks themſeves, 
they could not find much difficulty in 


| pverpowering the Perſians, nor derive, 


therefore, much glory from having ſuc- 
ceedęq 


1881 


eeeded in an enterprize that was far from 
being ſo arduous as ſome have imagined. 
It was attended with little more hazard and 
danger than the conqueſt of Mexico by 


the Spaniards in latter times. 
In modern ages, this national magna- 


nimity in aſcribing to others their fulleſt 


due, has on no occaſion appeared with 
greater luſtre than in the telebrated revo- 
lution which, about the middle of the laſt 
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to the ates, who inhabited the wide 
regions ſituated to the north of that fa- 
mous country, Similar events in moſt 
other parts have, in a manner, changed 


the face of things, and the world owes to 


chem, in general, the ſtupendous altera- 


tions chat have ſucceſſively taken place i in 


ſo many kingdoms and ſtates. But in 
China this revolution proved no more than 
a change of one family for another. The 
notions, manners, and minuteſt cyſtomg 
of that country were ſtill preſerved. The 
conquerors had ſenſe enough to perceive 
Gg 4 the 
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the immenſe ſuperiority of their new ſub- 
JeRs:to-.themſelves, in all that was truly 
eflential and praiſe-worthy ; they quickly 
forgot the haughtineſs fo natural to thoſe 
whoſe right of governing is founded on 
the ſword alone, and adopted the ſpirit 
and inſtitutions of that illuſtrious people 
with a willingneſs and promptitude that 
reflected more credit on their judgment 
and perception, than the reduction of the 
| Chineſe had procured reputation and glory 
to their valour. | 
Hence, in a ſhort time, both the rulers 
and the ruled were mixed and incorpo- 
rated together in ſuch a manner as entirely 
obliterated the very remembrance that 
any differences or diſparity had ever ſub- 
ſiſted between them. They became fo 
intimately blended as to reſolve themſelves, 
imperceptibly, into one ſingle nation, and 
to compoſe the moſt extraordinary union 
that has ever been recorded in the annals 
of mankind. 


1 
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It has, ed been ſuggeſted that there 
is little or no room either to wonder at, 
or applaud, the ſagacity of the Tartars, in 
exchanging their own ſavage cuſtoms for 
thoſe of ſo civilized and intelligent a peo- 
ple as the nation they had ſubdued. But 
they who argue in this manner, forget 
that the nosthern nations that over-ran the 
| ſouth of Europe, were very far from imi- 
tating the Tartars; in this particular, and 
for a great length of time till continued 
barbarous and uncivilized. 2 

From this recapitulation of facts, it ap- 

| Pears how much they deviate from their 
true intereſt, whoſe avidity of in groſſing 
every object of human pride, induces them 
to monopolize all pretenſions to ſuprema- 
cy of merit ; and how much more wiſe 
they are, whoſe ambition knows where to 
ſtop, and how to deal out with an impar- 
tial hand that meaſure of applauſe which 
is due to the reſpective exertions of ge- 
nius, without endeavouring to annihilate 
every kind of worth that has not fallen to 
their 
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| their own lot, or to depreciate talents 


wherein they themſelves do 1 not were 
ouſly . 
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CHAP. LV. 
On the arrogant Ilias and Conduc of the French and 
e in Regard io other Nations. 


ERY different from the falutary 
maxims and practices adopted and 
purſued by the nations afore- mentioned, 


have thoſe of the French been at all times 
and places, and even in all circumſtances. 


Far from ſhewing a willingneſs to ſet 


other nations on a general parity with 
their own, much leſs to acknowledge that 
theſe have produced individuals of ſupe- 


rior merit, it is with reluctance they 
condeſcend to admit their pretenſions of 
equality in any reſpects. Their allow- 
ance even of theſe pretenſions is limited 


to things of a ſecondary worth, In the 


ſcale 
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ſcale of compariſon between themſelves 


and the reſt of the world, they are highly 
averſe to place any of thoſe great qualities 
that conduce to exalt ou character bad na- 
tions. 

Amidſt the diſcuſſions they actight i in 
concerning their neighbours, it is obſerv- 
able that the French chiefly touch on their 


outſide and manners. Theſe they firmly 
believe they have a right to turn to ridi- 
cule, or at leaſt to 1 2 them as 
faulty. 

It is not furpriſing they ſhould find 
ample room for criticiſm and cenſure in 
others, when the only ſtandard by which 


they judge them is the ſyſtem of propri- 


ety they have thought proper to frame for 
their own obſervance. 


Purſuant to this rule the French pro- 


eeed to examine and paſs their judgment, 


upon us and every other nation, with an 
arrogance and preſumption the more in- 


excuſable, as they have the aſſurance to 
cover them with the maſk of equity, by 


adhering 
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adhering ſcrupulouſly to the regulations 

| aland precepts according to which the trial 
E is to be conducted. This, as Mr. Pope 
| remarks of the inexorable critioiſers and 
condemners of Shakſpeare, is trying a 
man of one country by the laws of an- 
other, which he is not bound to obſerve. 
Such are the methods uſed by the 
French to maintain their pretended ſupe- 
riority over other nations. But inſtead of 
effecting that purpoſe, they only ſerve to 
ſubject them to a counter-examination, 
which never fails to terminate as unfa- 
vourably for them. | 


It is in vain they allege the imitation 
of their modes and the uſe of their lan- 


guage as proofs of the world's great opi- 
nion of them. The firſt is no argument 
of deference, but may be accounted one 
of the tranſitory taſtes of mankind, who, 
without attending to the intrinſic merit of 
any faſhion, take it up merely as ſuch 
without any other reaſon, and leave it off 
juſt in the ſame manner. 
6 The 


1 | 
The ſecond, indeed, is rather more. 
plauſible, but ſtill cannot be received a8 a 
token of ſuperlative eſteem. When the 
language of a people becomes more gene- 
ral than that of any other, we are tb ſeek 
for the cauſe not ſo much in its genuine 
excellence, as in the many other conſider- 
ations that influence the tranſactions of 
men ne :.00 63 10 i550 
jy a great nation exerts itſelf in a 
conſpicuous manner, and extends its pow- 
er and importance by conqueſts.and eſta- 
bliſhments of various kinds it is natural 
the world ſhould take notice of it, and it 
no leſs neceſſarily. follows that, from the 
motives of general correſpondence, the 
uſe of its language ſhould increaſe in pro- 
portion to its acquilitions and-the multi- 
plicity of affairs it is of courſe engaged in. 
Thus the Latin tongue became, in a 
manner, the univerſal language of man- 
| kind in the time of the Romans. Thus 
the Spaniſh, during the triumphant era 
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of that monarchy was as tre 4 
the French is at preſent. it zn? id tea 
But it ſhould not thence be iuferred that 
either the French ot the. Spaniſh nations 
were held in a light of veneration by their 
neighbours, ſince, on the contrary, their 
politics expoſed them juſily to deteſtation 
on all ſides. 70 Nothing but the abſolute 
need of common intercourſe could have 
forced men to ſpeak the language of a 
people, | whoſe: reſtleſs: ambition impelled 
them to a. boundleſs: interference in all af- 
fairs, and to ſeek. for every occaſion of 
creating and perpetuating troubles and 
diſturbances among their neighbours. 
. Hence it appears that this ſo ofteri re- 
nn motive to engage the preference 
and approbation of the public, in favour 
of the French language, its general diffu- 
ſion, is wholly of a contrary tendency to 
what they would .repreſent it. It rather 
reminds: us of the iniquitous origin of 
that diffuſion, than convinces of the pro- 


priety of allowing it the vogue and encou- 
eouragement 


1 
ragement it 4 ett with in 9 nod 
parts of Europe 

Both the French and the P 
ſeem to have been equally guilty of Hat 
impolitic vice, of undervaluing and inſult- 
ing their neighbours, - thoſe chiefty over 
whom they had eſtabliſhed their domi-- 
nion; and of taking an avowed pleaſure. 
in ſhewing them how low cy ſtood 1 in 
their eſtimation. 

During their poſſeſſion of the Loves 
reignty of the Low Countries, this abſur- 
dity was viſibly impreſſed on the whole 
conduct and behaviour of the Spaniards. 
They were fo fully ſatisfied of their own 
pre-eminence in all qualifications, that they 
could hardly be perſuaded, by the cleareſt 
calls of immediate intereſt, to truſt the ma- 
nagement of any buſineſs of importance 
to the natives. They confidered them as 
unfit to be ranked- with themſelves in 
point of capacity, and thought it enough 

to leave them a participation in the execu- 
tive department of government without 
ſuffering 
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ſuffering them ta enjoy any 'efſential 
weight in thoſe deliberations: whereom the 
ſprings of action were depending. 
The conſequences of this treatment of 
we natives were ſuck as they cannot fail 
to proye in all countries. Fired with re- 
=. - ſentment and indignation, their whole ſtu- 
dy was to traverfe and impede every 
ſcheme and meaſùre adopted by the Spa- 

N niards. They viewed them in no other 
 - lightthayof contemnere and oppreſſors of 
| a people whom they deemed helpleſs and 
_ unable to reſiſt their oppreſſion. The 
1 moment an opportunity offered of throw - 
1 ing of the yoke, they embraced it with a 
1 warmth and eagerneſs that convinced their 
|: tyrants they had been even more hated 
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than feared. It taught them, at the ſame 
time, a leſſon never to be forgotten by 
thaſe nations who wiſh to conciliate the 
1 affections of others who are ſubordinate 
. to them, that nothing looſens the bands 
* of obedience fo effectually, as to affront 
the underſtanding of mankind, by letting 
2 4 them 
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them fee that we think them unwatthy to 
be truſted with the adminiſtration of their 

own concerns. 
© By a fimilitude of condud in that un- 
fortunate kingdom they had acquired by 
the moſt bare-faced uſurpation, they ren- 
dered themſelves no leſs obnoxious to the 
execration of the natives. Theſe waited 
with impatience for an occaſion to expel 
them from a country where, had they de- 
meaned themſelves with tolerable pru- 
dence and moderation, they might eaſily 
have preſerved. a laſting footing. The 
Portugueſe were far from cheriſhing an 
averſion to the Spaniards till theſe had 
given birth to it by their haughtipeſs and 
partiality. They manifeſted by their daily 
proceedings, an inſuperable contempt of 
them, and a ſettled reſolution to refrain 
from no acts of violence, however fla- 
grant, in order to keep them in the moſt 
ignominious ſubjection; depriving them 
of every remnant of authority, and treat- 
ing them as if they had been determined 
H h to 
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to ſhew they conſidered them as unquali- 


fied to claim the n of woe 


| affairs. 


The behaviour of the French bas not 
been attended with more wiſdom and 
equity than that of the Spaniards, in moſt 


inſtances of the ſame nature. Wherever 


their power has been felt, their expulſion 
was never regretted. They always left 
behind them the remembrance of a peo- 


ple, infinitely more amiable on the foot- 


ing of equals, and taken individually, than 


in the collective national uation « of maſ- 


ters. 

If we carry our retroſpection to thoſe 
unenlightened ages that ſaw the folly of 
the Cruſades predominant over all the 


. Chriſtian world, we ſhall find that none 


of thoſe military pilgrimages were attended 


with more miſchiefs than thoſe wherein 


the French acted a principal part. 
To ſay nothing of the ſhameleſs, con- 
temputous treatment of thoſe countries 


through which theſe lawleſs multitudes 
purſued 
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purſued their journey, let us advert to 
thoſe nations and ſtates, where they were 
occaſionally obliged to ſojourn, and fix, 
as it were, their head-quarters for a while. 
Certain it is that ſuch of the natives as 


have tranſmitted to poſterity accounts of 


the behaviour and proceedings of the 
French, may well be ſuppoſed not to have 
been guiltleſs of exaggeration : but with- 

out appealing to them alone, there are 
other hiſtorical monuments that bear am- 


ple teſtimony to the truth of the many 
complaints Tr the pride and preſump=« 


tion of the French. One of their own 


moſt illuſtrious writers declares poſitively 
againſt them, and acknowledges, with a 


noble ingenuouſneſs, Que les Frangois qui 


avoient part a ſes expeditions n avoient rien 
fait pour ſe faire ſouffrir, „ that the French 
"who bore a ſhare in thoſe expeditions had 
done nothing to recommend themſelves.” 
The truth was, that the whole tenour 
of their words and actions had rendered 


them inſupportable. Their inſolence knew 
Hh 2 no 
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no bounds. As their ſtrength and num 
bers enabled them to inſult people wile 
impunity, they carried their audaciouſ- 
neſs to ſuch lengths, that even they to 
whoſe aſſiſtance they were ſent, loſt all pa- 
tience, and became their-moſt dangerous 
enemies. From the ſecrecy of an hatred. 
which they did not dare to avow, they 
. employed all- thoſe fubcleties and artifices 
which a falſe friendſhip is ſo fertile in 
ſuggeſting, againſt thoſe to whoſe prejudice” 
we have not courage enough to act other- 

wiſe than underhand. 385 
This deportment of the French proved 
materially ruinous to the common caufe 
they were engaged in. Not only they, 
but the other confederates felt the reſent- 
ment of a people the French had laboured 
to revile in the groſſeſt manner. They 
had been. particularly guilty of that kind 
of abuſe, which, though it may not detri- 
ment the perſons, yet hurts in the moſt 


of men, and leaves thoſe traces in the ſoul 
. that 


virulent, outrageous manner, the minds? 
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that are never effaced, and are always 
kindling it up to vengeance on the leaſt 
proſpect of carrying it into execution. 
This arrogance of diſpoſition was no 
. leſs flagrantly demonſtrated in after-times, 
in the numerous expeditions of the French 
into Italy, and may, in a great meaſure, 
be aſſigned as the leading cauſe of the ill 
ſucceſs they met with in that country. 
The like ftrain of impertinence accom- 
panies them in an equal degree to this 
day. Their afore-mentioned countryman, | 
the great Montefquien, confeſſes it, with- 
out endeavouring at any palliation either 
with regard to the paſt or the preſent times. 
His words are clear and deciſive, chez une 
nation etrangere naus ne Nous contraignons 
point, & nous avions autrefois les defauts 
9 on nous reproche aujourd'bui, * We do 
not, among ſtrangers, behave with mode- 
ration and decency, and we had formerly 
the ſame defe&s that foreigners'now re- 
proach us with.” 
Conformably to this imputation, no- 
Hh 3 thing 
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thing 18 more uſual than to hear a French- | 
man, in the impetuoſity of his diſcourſe, 
depreciating the manners and cuſtoms of 
a country where he is, as it were, on 
mere ſufferance, and depends on the na- 
tives for countenance and ſupport. A 
Frenchman, when entered on this topic, 
abſolutely forgets all temper and diſcre- 
tion, and ſeems to think it an entertain- 
ment to his audience to hear him expatiate 
upon matters, which, on the ſmalleſt re- 
collection, he muſt be conſcious are ex- 
tremely diſguſting to them. 

An Engliſhman, though fully prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in favour of the ways and the habits 
of his countrymen, ſtill, when abroad, 
conforms without murmuring or reluct- 
ance to what is cuſtomary and uſual. He 
has too much modeſty and deference for 
the perſons he convetſes with. to condemn 


t 


England: whence foreigners concur in 
an opinion of long ſtanding, that the 
Engliſh are much more acceptable out of 
| their 
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their country than the French are out of 
From a preference of manners, the 
- tranſition is eaſy to a preference of parts. 
We are not to wonder if, elated with their 
imagined ſuperiority in the former, the 
French ſhould challenge the ſame degree 
of excellence in the latter. | 
Hut as in the career of vain glory it is 
difficult to bridle fancy, the preſumption 
that urges the, French to repreſent them 
ſelves above the reſt of mankind, induces 
numbers of them to- aſſume ſuch airs 
among foreigners, as not ſeldom lay them 
open to the ſevereſt mortifications. 

This unhappy defect is chiefly noto- 
rious among ſuch of their grandees as act 
abroad in a public character: many have 
drawn themſelves thereby into difficulties ; 
and inſtead of procuring any reſpect for 
the office they were inveſted with, have 
rendered themſelves odious, and highly 
detrimental to the buſineſs committed to 


their management. | 
"Hh 4 Among 


Among other inſtances of thigunſeaſin. | 
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able diſplay of haughtineſs, the French 
ought never to forget that memorable one 
of the Duke of Villeroi, Ambaſſador ta 
the celebrated Victor Amadeus, theu 
Duke of Savoy, and afterwards King of 
Sardinia. His bigh ſpirit was ſo exaſpe- 

rated, and took ſuch offence at the pro- 


voking freedoms of this French noble- 


man, that to them may, without heſitation, 
be greatly aſcribed the reſolution of this 
prince to abandon the cauſe of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and to join the grand _ | 
ance againſt him. 

This failing is ſo truly aeticgas- in 
France, that even ſome of their beſt and 
wiſeſt men have been guilty of it on occa- 
ſons, where the leaſt refledtion would have 
taught them to avoid it as a rock on which 
their faireſt hopes might be wretked, 


| Witneſs the no leſs celebrated than dan- 


gerous anſwer to the Dutch Miniſters, by 
the famous Cardinal Polignac, Miniſter 
Plenipotentiary of France at the Treaty 
3 of 


131 
of Utrecht, nous rruitrrons chez vous, nous 
truiterons te vous, & nous traiterons ſans 
vont; we ſhall treat in your own coun- 
try, we ſhall treat about you, and we ſhall 
treat without you :” words that had like 
to have coſt him and his maſter, Lewis, 
very dear from the feandal they gave 
to the various members of the confe- 
deracy. They ſaw, by the uſage the 
Envoys of Holland met with, what their 
own would be, if that imperious negoci- 
ator (though otherwiſe an illuſtrious and 
reſpeQable character) had found any op- 
portunity to treat them in the fame man- 


C H AP. LVL 
Os the Slavery of the Preſs in France. 
JO what has been ſaid on the ſub- 
ject of literature, it may be added, 
that in that branch of ingenuity which has 
moſt contributed to the furtherance and 


diffuſion of learning, the art of printing, 
the 
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the French are excelled in common. both 
by the Dutch and the Engliſh; it it is in | 
moſt parts of France on a very indifferent 
footing. Excepting what comes from 
the royal preſs in the Louvre, and ſome 
other capital printing houſes, few books 
are,.in general, ſo remarkable for the neat- 
. neſs of their types, and for other. requiſites 
andrecommendations, as thoſe Printed i in 
Holland or England: defects the more 
worthy « of obſeryation, as in the royal pa- 
tent that i is found at the beginning or end 
of every book, tbere is a ſpecial clauſe en- 
Joining. very particularly, that. care. ſhall 
be taken that both the print and the Paper 
be good. 

This royal patent, which the French 
call the king's . privilege, is a paſſport, 
without which no book dares appear in 
public. It naturally reminds one of its 
conſtant companion the licence of publica- 
tion, which muſt be obtained previouſly 
to the former. This is the great barrier to 
the communication of N An 
out 
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out France. Whoever is deſirous of pub- 
liſhing his writings. in a legal manner, 
moſt carefully weed them of all ſuch paſ- 
ſages as might give offence to people in 
authority, or ftrike, however indireQly, 

at the eſtabliſhment of things in church or 
fe; otherwiſe his manuſcript, inſtead of 
procuring him either honour or profit, 
would only render bim amenable before a 
very ſevere tribunal. 

They, in whoſe option it is to grant 


or to refuſe a licence of publication, form 


a numerous body. They are divided into 
ſeveral claſſes, every one of which pre- 
ſides over a particular department of ſci- 
ence or genius. The proficients herein 
are conſequently obliged to ſubmit their 
various performances to the reviſal of theſe 
reſpective judges. 
veſts them with more power than they 
may ſeem at firſt ſight to enjoy. Exclu- 
ſive of thoſe national, avowed. tenets, 
which no one muſt be allowed to call in 


queſtion, it is far from improbable that 
ſome 


This circumſtance in- 


6 
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tome of theſe gentlemen may chen a 
predilection for others which they are fo 
3 D firongly wedded to, as not to ſuffer any 

JN contradiQory opinion to ſee the light. = 

= It may reafonably be preſumed, that 

1 many ingenious productions, no ways de- 
33 trimental to the peace of the world, either 

in ſpiritual or temporal matters, have 


1 been arbitrarily and vnjuſtifiably fappreſf- 
=—_ ed through private prejudice, or merely 
1 | | to prefetve an unanimity of ſentiments on 
A things perfectly indifferent in their na- 
1 ture, but which either bigotry, or a ground- 
1 * leſs apprehenſion of imaginary evils, re- 
| * preſented as pregnant with conſequences 
A | of a fatal tendency. | 
; j | Neither is it any temerity to ſuſpect 
* that envy or eninity may not unfrequently 
; 1 enter into the motives alleged for putting 
Fi a negative on the appearance of things of 
*F great merit ; and that pretexts of irreli- 
I VB gion, immorality, or of too much free- 
dom with affairs of ſtate, may be pre- 
of tended, in order to filepce thoſe talents 

| whoſe 
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whoſe fuperior luſtre might eclipſe thew 
Own. | a | | | ; 45 

Hence to obviate the numberleſs diffi- 

eulties which tyranny and ſuperſtition 
| have combined to throw in the way of 
liberty of thinking and writing, not a few 
venture to commit their thoughts to the 
| preſs under the cover and protection of a 
falſe title page, attributing to London, 
Amſterdam, or any other foreign place, 
what, in ſpite of this diſguiſe, is well 
known to have been printed as well as 
written at Paris. | | 

Notwithſtanding the danger incurred 
dy theſe practices, the thirſt of gain in- 
duces many a bookſeller to run the riſks 
of the heavy penalties and chaſtiſements 
he is liable to, in caſe -of a diſcovery. 
This, however, ſeldom happens, from the 
many precautions taken to prevent ſuch 
a misfortune. - 


There is between the bookſellers and 


the printers concerned with them in theſe 


hazardous enterprizes, an inviolable fpirit 


of ſecrecy. In defiance of the indefatiga- 
ble 


V 

ble vigilance of the lieutenant of police, 
at Paris, voluminous editions are, ſome- 
times, carried on of works, of which the 
authors and publiſhers would meet with 
the moſt unmerciful treatment, if, unhap- 
pily for them, they could be detected. This 
magiſtrate officiates in the joint capacity 
of a Roman cenſor and a modern inquiſi- 
tor; and for that purpoſe is provided with 
a number of ſpies, that pretty much re- 

ſemble the familiars of the inquiſition. 
There goes a ſtory, that this magiſtrate, 
by dint of a diligent and expenſive en- 
quiry, diſcovered a hopſe wherein bu- 
ſineſs of this nature had long been tranſ- 
ated, and where, in particular, a perio- 
dical performance was regularly printed, 
highly offenſive to the ruling powers. He 
haſtened thither with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, but the friendly genius of the printer 
had been there before him. All who 
acted their parts in this dark ſcene had 
been ſo timely forewarned, and had ex- 
- exted themſelves with ſo much alertneſs, 
that he found, on his arrival, no traces 


of 


139 1 
of the intimation he had received, and 
vent away completely diſappointed; not 
however, without being fully apprized of 
the inutility of his endleſs ſearches, and 
of the unſhaken fidelity of thoſe through 
whom alone an effectual diſcovery could 
be made. No ſooner was he returned to 
his coach, than he found a pacquet in- 
cloſing a ſheet of the work in queſtion, 
quite freſh and wet from the preſs, and a 
ſcroll, informing him, that his bribes 

were unavailing, and that the profits of 
the work enabled the parties intereſted in 
it to bribe much higher. 


C HA RE 
On the Motives alledged by the French Government for 


oppreſſing the People. — Means employed. —Palicy of 


thoſe who aim at arbitrary Power. 


X UCH is the ſituation of the preſs in 
France. They who have the ma- 
nagement of things imagine, that it con- 
cerns them as much to nip in the very 


bud 
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bud every project that has a tendency; to 


promote a free exertion of thought, as to 


diſcourage any liderty of ſpeech on wounds 
relating to public affairs. 

This conduct they deem che more — 
eeſlary, as they look on the French 
vation as the moſt inclined to unculineſs 
and ſedition in their temper. of any in 


Europe, and of a diſpoſition" to loſe no 


opportunity of indulging this turn of mind 
if they could do it with any proſpect of 
ſafety. 11 

In order, therefore, to preſerve tran- 
quillity, they judge it abſolutely requiſite 
to fetter and curb, in all poſſible inſtances, 
this native ungovernableneſs; which, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrictnefs of government, 
is, they affirm, apt to break out and ma- 
nifeſt itſelf in ſpite of all controul. 
As proofs of this obſtreperous, reſtive 
diſpofition in the natives of France, the 
frequent tumultuous complaints of the 
vulgar, on any accidental grievance or 
calamity, are cited, and the outrageous 


degree of violence with which they in- 
veigh 
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ik again the ſuppoſed authors oft their 
ſufferings: a violence that would not 'end 
in words were they not convinced of the 


impraQiicability of proceeding any farther ; 
and that deeds would only ſerve to aggra 


vate the load their diſcontent and murmurs . 


repreſent as intolerable. | 
Io corrqborate theſe allegations againſt 
the generality of the French, the licenti- 
ouſneſs of individuals is quoted, and the 
frequent riots and hroils among the lower 
claſſes, and even the younger ſort of the 
middle and decent ſtations in liſe. ed 
Were we to believe the admirers and 
advocates of the government of France, it 
is chiefly to prevent theſe miſchiefs that 
every liberty conſiſtent with public lafety 
and conducive to the quiet of ſociety is aly 


lowed the French. This is done with 
the view of diverting their minds. from 


the purſuit : and perpetration of thoſe i irre- 
gularities that are the uſual conſequences 
of too iodiſereet a reſtraint on the paſſions 
of mankind. _ Theſe muſt neceſſarily have 


ſome vent, and, for want of due objects 
Li to 


— 


to employ 3 will of courſe diret 
' their warmth and impetuoſity | to leſs in- 


nocent gratifications. SON 
This is the main argument on which 
is funded the unlimited toleration of all 
pleaſures and diverſions of a public nature: 
Theſe, in France, are permitted at all 
times and ſeaſons,” without dividing, as 
Shakſpeare ſays, '© the Sunday from the 
week,” or rather converting this, of all 
others, into a day of univerſal ſport and 
recreation. The worſt as well as the beſt; 
are particularly reſerved for it, in order 
to render the enjoyment of them the more 
complete throughout all ranks and de- 
The celebration of feſtivals is not more 
marked by the religious ſolemnities ap- 
propriated to them, than by amuſements 
and paſtimes of all denominations. They 
81 6 a kind of appendix and expletive to 
eke out the remainder of a day, which is 
generally looked upon as deſigned for 
merriment, as well as for ſerious pur- 
poſes. All this ſerves to keep the croud 
2 Fa in 
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in good humour, and to employ mo 1. 
tention of individuals in all ſtations. 
Such are the motives affigned by the . 
French government for its avowed conni-- 
vance at, or rather encouragement of, that 
 ſpecies' of revelry and diſſipation Which 
fills up the leiſure of people, without en- 
dangering the public repoſe. However 
meritorious ſuch a conduct may appear in 
itſelf, they who purſue it, merit no other 


praiſe than of acting conformably to the 


ſyſtem it is intended to ſupport, that of 
keeping ſubjects entirely ſubmiſſive, and 
depriving them, by every artifice, of 
means, and even inclination, to diſturb 


their ſuperiors in the exerciſe of un- 


bounded, unqueſtioned authority. 

That this is their principal aim, no one 
can doubt who reflects that, in all ages and 
countries, they who have aſpired at, or 
poſſeſſed, arbitrary ſway, have always 
been remarkably ſolicitous to provide as 
amply as poſſible for the entertainment of 


people of all conditions: well judging 
that mankind are never ſo little attentive 
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© Petitors for power courting. the favour. of 


ſures purſued by the heads of parties. 
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to the pernicious defigns of 4heir rulers, 


as when theſe are expert in Ar EIN, with 
flowers the road to the precipice they, we 


| leading them. to. 


- If we conſult the ARES eee — 


| diately antecedent to the Downfal of ak 


Republic, we ſhall find the various com 


the people through a profuſion of ſhews 


and ſpectacles; and a boundleſs indul- 
gence and condeſcenſion to their humgurs. 


By theſe means they drew off their minds 
from too cloſe an inſpeRion into the mea- 


Under pretext of diſplaying their taſte 
and magnificence, and of recommend- 
ing themſelves to public notice and re- 
gard, by acts of munificence and gene- 
toſity, they had no other aim, in reality, 
than to over- reach the credulous multi- 
tude. In order to debauch their morals, 
they plunged them into a courle of ſuch 


+ 4 » + 


vated their intelleQs, by begetting « an in- 
difference for all objects but ſuch as ad- 


miniſtered 


r 
miniſtered to their paſſion for pleaſure, 
As.this had chiefly cauſed, ſo it was the 
anly. paſſion that ſurvived, the extinQion 
of that ſpirited manly gravity which had 
characteriſed them, during the virtuous | 
periods of that famous common-wealth. 
The Jaſy of it ſpeedily put an end to their 
17 8 by zqtroducing chat levity ang xg- 
. gr hifling amuſewents which ars the 
Welnde and: prefer of che dir 
. this policy had [3 completely fue- 
ceeded in hringiog the Romans under ſub- 
JeQian, they to whom. the reins of tyran- 
ny were tranſmitted, carefully adopted fo 
uſeful a precedent. In no long ſpace of 
time, a total change was effected in the 
character of chat people. Before the ex- 
5 Piration of the reign of Auguſtus, they 1 no 
longer reſembled that picture of their an- 
ceſtors which both their own. and other 
hiſtorians have drawn with ſuch ae, ; 
able colours, Inſtead of that fortitude an 
magnanimity by whi:h. they — 
independency at home, and became far- 
1 
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tuouſneſs, and for being no " leſs aban- 


enough may be found among ourſelves, 


- 


— 


a1 


rakdable'to tir hi6ighbours] they we 
grown: 8 and vied in the 


| git and ſervility of their obedience 


with the ce Ba nations recorded in 

litter y. 'As much a of old 2 * 
deorwb f © Gig IE Wes 

nacy, and the utirechitting PraQtice of thi 


moſt arduous And ſeff denying vittues, 


they were now <qualty noted for a fhathe- | 
leſs addiction to All ümaner of "Folup- 


donet to the molt profligate veriality, in 
order to ſupport chat luxurious diſſolute 
courſe of living, from which, when once 
addicted to oy men "are os powers re- 


claimed. 


In later ages, 26k ame Sand 155 ne- 


ver failed to produce the ſame effects. 
Conſtant experience teaches that ſuch as 


labour to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm ſeem ſo well 


apprized of the utility of ſuch practices, as 


always to have recourſe to them in the 


execution of their defigns. 


Without ſearching for inſtances abroad, 


at 
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at no very dient date, that beteicentheRgs 7 
ftoration and the Revolution. The many 


Fe partizans of the Court, and of the mea- 


ſures it was openly and violently putſhitig, . 
loſt no opportunity of exerting their zeal 


and activity to precipitate the nation into 7 
an oblivion of the imminent danger it was 


in of loſing its liberty for ever. Among 


other means, they did not forget to intro- 


duce new. diverſions and amuſements to 


the public, and induſtriouſſy to circulate a 
taſte for pleaſure, that effeQually contri- 


buted to ſhat people's eyes on the flagiti- 


ous projects then in being. They were 


not thoroughly perceived ell they were 


| almoſt accompliſhed. 


Leſſons like theſe cannot too ala: 
ly be held up to the recolleQion of man- 
kind: particularly when a fondneſs for an 
unlimited variety of expenſive and. oſten- 
tatious paſtimes, renders the reflexions on 


its conſequences eſpecially propyr and ſea- | 
ſonable. E | 


As to the imputation of an unruly, ſedi”) 


tious temper, which the friends and abet- 
tors 
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. 15 Se e ade ations are al- 
ways ready to employ'in vindication: of the 5 
Mpreſſive maxima of their patrons. Theſe 1 
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ity, we compaſſionate the e caſe of 


d ri riva pation, worthy moſt um. 
ubtedly of a better fate fate: let us, at the | 


ſame time, remember, by what ſte; it was 
ought to its preſ ent cgaditien; and * 


ſearn to read i in ĩts defliny, £ thoſe warnings 2 
| that prudence direkte mankind to extract 
=. tothe errors and misfortunes of others, 
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